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/ twill be dry when the guests arrive 
because she is using the new 


“eT 


LACQUER ENAMEL 


An enamel finish for furniture, woodwork and floors 
































From a painting by Cushman Parker 


HERE is quick magic in a can of 


“61” Lacquer Enamel. This remark- 

able new finish dries almost immedi- 
ately. In thirty minutes it can be handled! 
The wish to do over a piece of furniture almost 
becomes an accomplished fact, with “61” 
Lacquer Enamel available. No waiting for it 
to dry or wondering where to put it, to keep 
it from harm while it is drying! 


Furniture, woodwork, linoleum, toys and 
floors are all made new by a touch of this 
wonder-working lacquer. It flows on freely 
and dries with a durable luster. It will not 
crack, chip or peel and is waterproof — guar- 
anteed to give you satisfaction. 

“61"’ Lacquer is made in fourteen rich 
enamel colors: Red, Orange, Yellow, Light 
Blue, Rich Blue, Light Gray, Dark Gray, 


Copyright 1920, P&L 


Light Olive, Light Green, Dark Green, 
Brown, Ivory, White and Black; also Clear. 
Free Can or ‘661’? Lacquer ENAMEL 

Send ten cents to cover packing and mailing cost and we 
will send you a quarter-pint can of any color of ¢61” 
Lacquer Enamel you select from the above list of colors. 
We will also send you color card and names of local dealers. 
Only one free can to any one person. 

P&L Varnish Products are used by painters, specified by 
architects,and sold by paintand hard ware dealers every where. 


- . , - urface and ° . . 
PRATT & Lamsert-Inc., 81 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N.Y. Canadian Address: 23 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ont. 


PRATT & IAMBERT VARNISH PRODUCTS 








7 *he transparent floor finish in clear and 


colors,which stands the“hammer test.” You 
may dent the wood but the varnish won't 


crack. For nearly forty years it has with- 


| stood the utmost in foot traffic on floors. 


The world walks on “612 Floor Varnish. 
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NEW CHARM FOR SMALL HOMES 


New strength and permanency in 
Colored Stucco—at such low cost! 


The same rich beauty that 
distinguishes so many costly 
homes has now been placed 
within the means of every home 
builder by Bishopric. 

All the charm of colored stuc- 
co, plusgreat strength and dura- 
bility of construction, can now 
be had at no additional cost. 

A Bishopric home costs no 
more than a frame one. 

Bishopric is a unit-wall con- 
struction. It consists of (1) a 
patented reinforcing base, (2) 
a stucco, and (3) an attractive 
color finish. 

All three materials are 
designed and made to be used 
together. They combine to form 
aunit-wall—as opposed toawall 
made from miscellaneous mate- 
rials mixed together. 

The result is a coherence and 
strength of construction obtain- 
able only with Bishopric. The 
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THIS IS THE UNIT-WALL 


Its insulating reinforcement is Bishopric 
Base, nailed fast to the studdings. 
Bishopric Base consists of finest quality 


fibre-board (with felt for insulation), 


heavily coated with asphalt mastic. Into 
this, bone dry creosoted wood bars are 
embedded under great pressure. Bish- 
opric Base comes complete to the job 
and can be applied by one man. Its 
special insulation keeps the house warm- 
er in winter and cooler in summer. 
Over this base is applied Bishopric 
Stucco, locking into the grooves pro- 
vided by the Bishopric Base and form- 
ing a complete wall unit. Note how 
stucco and base lock together. 
Bishopric Stucco is mixed in exact, 
scientifically determined proportions anc j 
is shipped in air-tight metal drums. 
Finally, Bishopric Sunfast Finish is 
applied, adding the charm of lovely 
color. There are many attractive tints 
for the home-builder to choose from. 








diagram at the left illustrates 
why this is so. 

Bishopric is also economical. 
The reinforcing base may be 
applied directly to studdings, 
producing a stronger, warmer 
wall than sheathing, metal base 
and stucco—and the cost is less. 

Bishopric Stucco is also ap- 
plied with excellent results over 
hollow tile, concrete blocks, and 
similar materials. 


Send for New BooktetT 


Our new deluxe booklet, “The 
Renaissance of Colored Stucco;’ 
contains page after page of val- 
uable information and interest- 
ing suggestions. Fully illustrated 
in color. Before you make fur- 
ther plans send for this authori- 
tative and helpful book. Enclose 


10 cents with coupon below. 
Te BISHOPRIC MANUFACTURING @ 


ESTE AVE, CINCINNATI. OHIO 
C3Ke BISHOPRIC MFG. CO. OF CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES 











7 THE BISHOPRIC MFG. CO. 
: 110 Este Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


ef Enclosed find 10 cents (stamps 

or wrapped coin) for which please 
send me your new booklet, “‘The 
Renaissance of Colored Stucco.” 


PrinTNAMEANDADDRESSPLAINLY : 














RIS HOPRAC 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 








Window 


Shopp- 
Ing 





200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


A” )X for shoes and stockings, as shown in 
Figure luxury which many 
women will enjoy owning. It is 143” wide, 
and 121’’ deep, made of wall board, and 
covered with wallpaper which may be ordered 
to match any color scheme. The finish is 
lacquered. The lining is in a plain color to 
harmonize with the outside covering. With 
the stocking tray, as shown, the price is $22.50, 
or without it $17.50. There is a crating charge 
of $1.50 on this, plus express collect charges. 
THE CHINTZ AND Box SHop 


a ee 


ERE isa novelty in lamp shades indeed! 

It is a copy of the ‘telltale compass’ 
which hung over the Captain’s bunk in the 
days of clipper ships. It is made of parch- 
ment, 12”’ in diameter, and the straight sides, 
33”’ high, are decorated with oil sketches of 
eight ships, whalers, clippers, barks, and frig- 
ates. The compass, which shows plainly in 
Figure 2, is in green, blue, and red, and the 
whole surface is given an antique finish. The 
top is a truncated cone, with an opening for 
the bulb. The shade may be screwed into any 
socket, and, streaming through it, the light 
is soft and agreeable. This is an unusual shade 
and would be most appropriate used in a 
room with nautical prints and ship models. 
Its price is $20.00, parcel post paid. — Nut- 
rING’s MARBLEHEAD WoRKSHOP 





FIG. 2 
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HESE autumn days make many house- 
keepers think longingly of a breakfast 
tray, from which they may break their fast 
on a cold morning, or which, appropriately 
set forth with a dainty meal, they may send 
up to a tired guest. I have found a very good 
















FIG. I 


line of trays, with folding legs, finished in 
dainty pastel colors of enamel. You may have 
your choice of pale pink, delicate lavender, 
light blue, or cream, with a narrow gold stripe 
around the top of the ‘gallery’ that goes around 
three sides. The legs are 8” high, the tray 
itelf being kidney-shaped and 263” long, 
with a depth of 13”. The price is $10.50, 
packed, and it will be sent by express collect. 
— THe MaAyHew Suop, Ltp. 


OU will be glad to know of a shop where 

you may order boxes of all kinds to order. 
Boxes are always dear to the hearts of woman- 
kind, and they are immensely popular at 
They are made to measure to fit 
your hats, your shoes, your toilet articles; for 
your desk, your bureau drawers, your closet 
shelves; and for any other purpose or location 
you may wish. I was specially taken with the 
delightful hatboxes | saw in this shop, made 
to hold two large, or three small, hats. They 
were covered with wallpaper which had been 


present. 





FOR THE ADDRESSES 
of the shops where the 
articles mentioned below 
j= may be purchased, see 
1 list which appears at 
the end of the Window 
Shopping Section 


yen 





as J 


lacquered, and cost $17.50. An excellent fea- 
ture of their design is that the fronts drop 
down, so if they stand on the top shelf in 
your closet you may open them, and get out 
your hat without taking off the cover. Laun- 
dry boxes made by the same shop are also 
good-looking and decorative. — THE CuHin71z 
AND Box SHop 








T will soon be time to be thinking of Christ- 

mas gifts, and the more purchases you 
make early and put away, the greater will be 
your peace of mind as the festal season ap- 
proaches. | think the bags shown in Figure 3 
would make delightful gifts, and, no doubt, 
having bought one for a friend, you will want 
one for yourself, or vice versa. The material 
of both of the bags shown is Oriental silk 
tapestry stenciled in brown, and blue, and tan 
on a background of tawny gold. The bags 
are lined with grosgrain gold- 
colored silk of an excellent quality. 
Each one is fitted with a shirred 
pocket, a mirror, and a change 
purse. The bag on the left is 7}” 
square, and has 14 carat gold plate fittings, 
with a clasp of a large pearl, which may be 
natural, rose, gray, or gold in tone. The 
handle is of flat stitched tapestry, and the 
price is only $5.00, including postage. The 
bag on the right is a large pouch shape, 
14” across, and 10” deep. It has a covered 
frame with steel fittings. The price is $9.50, 
including postage. — GUNN & LATCHFORD 


N exquisite bottle, or vase, called a ‘water 
reflector,’ is shown in Figure 4. This is 
an authentic copy of an old model, and when 





FIG. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, October 1926. Vol. LX. No.4. Published monthly. Publication Office, 10 Ferry Street, CONCORD, N. H. 
35¢ a copy; $3.00 a year. Entered as second-class matter at the post-office at CONCORD, N. H., under the Act of Congress, March 3, 1879. 
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Trend of Anthracite 
Coal Prices 
at the Mine 
Chart showing average 
price of anthracite coal 





























8 Pa : 
fe 7 per ton at the mine, 
from 1910 to 1926. 
‘seo a Retail prices follow 
| Vi this basic trend. 
$400 d 
/ Look Ahead. Fuel 
$300 | Costs are rising fast. 
| | When you build or 
Gtel ce | | buya house, you con- 
te |} tract to heat it for 
— years to come. What 





—— will your coal, oil or 
gas bill be in 1936? 


| 
1910 1915 1920 1925 1930 1935 





saves 3 your fuel money 


OW much do you pay for wasted 
fuel each year? 

Careful tests by heating engineers 
show that from 25% to 35% of 
furnace heat is needlessly wasted 
through solid walls and roofs. 

That is because wood lumber, 
masonry and other usual wall and 
roof materials, when used alone, 
offer too little resistance to the pas- 
sage of heat and cold. 

This great waste of fuel can now 
be stopped! An amazing heat-stop- 
ping lumber is available for every 
home, new or old. 

This amazing lumber is Celotex. It is not 
cut from trees, but manufactured in broad 
strong boards from the tough fibres of cane. 
Itis enduring . . . scientifically sterilized and 
waterproofed. Celotex is stronger in walls 
than wood lumber and many times better as 
insulation. Wind and moisture can not 
penetrate it. It quiets noise. 

In addition to saving you money, Celotex 
brings comfort and health protection that 
can not be measured in dollars and cents. 
For it will keep your house warm, free from 
draughts and dampness in winter... 
refreshingly cool all summer long. 

No wonder people everywhere 
haveeagerly accepted it. That more 
than 90,000 have built with Celotex 
in five short years. 





AS SHEATHING UNDER PLASTER 





Yet it adds little or nothing to 
building costs. Celotex will also 
keep your home cooler in Sum- 
mer... warmer in Winter. Now 


available for homes new or old. 


OSTS LITTLE or nothing extra. Another 
C reason for the tremendous success of 
Celotex is that, unlike ordinary insulation, 
it is not an extra item in the building. 

It replaces wood lumber as sheathing (see 
the illustrations), eliminates building paper. 
It builds a more rigid wall than wood, be- 
cause of the greater bracing strength of these 
broad Celotex boards. It adds the insulation 
needed back of wood, brick or stucco ex- 
teriors at no extra cost. 

Under plaster, replacing lath, Celotex 








[ INSULATING LUMBER | 
©1926 The Celotex Co. 

















Celotex supplies the insulation 
= : id back of brick, wood or stuc- 
tn mawriors. Here it is nailed 
“wecty 0 the framework in 
~*~ of the rough boards for- 
be + Aaron btves greater strength 

¢ house walls and makes 


“uding paper unnecessary. 


On inside walls and ceilings, 
plaster is applied directly to the 
surface of Celotex,. This elim 
inates the use of lath and gives 
stronger, insulated walls: less apt 
tocrack and free fromlath-marks. 
Plaster bonds with Celotex far 
tighter than it keys to lath. 






IN THE ROOF FOR OLD HOUSES 
Most heat beats into house In homes already built, ; 
through roofs in summer, causing measure of Celotex comfort 


hot attics, Most heat leaks out 
through roofs in winter, causing 
high fuel bills. fries applied 
over or under roof rafters gives the 
needed protection. For best result 
both uses are recommended. 


economy may be secured 
attics and basements with 
the attic ay extra Anth 
can be made by natling C 
the roofr after In th 
line the ceiling u 









costs a few cents more per yard at 
first, but isa greateconomy. It means 
less upkeep expense because of no 
lath-marks . . . fewer cracks. 

With Celotex in the walls and in 
the ceilings or roof of your house a 
smaller, less expensive heating plant 
and smaller radiators will keep you 
comfortable. And year after year it 
will save from 25% to 35% of your 
fuel money. 


Ew comfort for old houses. In 

houses already built, a big 
measure of this comfort and econ- 
omy is being secured by lining attics and 
basements with Celotex. That helps a lot 
and costs but little. 


There are also dozens of other places 
where Celotex is the ideal material for build- 
ing and remodeling. Look Ahead! Now 
that Celotex has made insulation practical, 
heat-leaking houses are a poor investment. 
The authorities say such houses are be- 
coming obsolete; harder to sell, rent or 
borrow money on. 

Ask your architect, contractor or lumber 
dealer to tell you more about Celo- 
tex. Leaders in these lines advise its 
use. All lumber dealers can supply 
it. Also ask about the $200.00 gold 
bond now issued on every Celotex- 
insulated house. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Mills: New Orleans, La. 
Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 
(See hone books for addresses) 
Canadian Represen ss Alexander Murray & Co., Limited 
Montreal, Toronto, Halifax, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


(free Building Book 


Send the coupon below for the free 
Celotex Building Book. Itexplains fully 
this great improvement in building. 









_ CELOTEX COMPANY, Dept. M-50 
645 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, LiL 
Ple 


nd the Celotex Building Book 


Sireet 
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EIDER DUCKS FLYING 
Companion to 
Eider Ducks in Winter 
Reproductions of black and whi 
drawings by Frank W. Benson, ‘iat 
Museum of Art, at Worcester, Mass. 


Small size 934 x 1334 on paper 16 x 0 
inches, price $3.00 Appropriatel 
$6.00. ¥ framed 


Large size 145g x 195¢ on paper 25 x 2 
ee price $6.00. Appropriately ie 
3.50. 








India Prints 





| SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED 
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. ; FIG. FOLDER “E” 
Tree of Life Design a 
Cream or white grounds. Sizes and prices as fol 
lows: 114 x 3 Yds., $7.50; 2 x 3 Vds., $12.50 and 3 x * zs , : ‘ ek FOSTER BROTHERS 
3 Vds., $15.00. Postage prepaid filled with water for flowers, or used empty as a lamp, ARLINGTON, MASS. 
= makes a beautiful and interesting decoration. — It or of your local dealer if you prefer 
GUNN & LATCHFORD tands 123” high, and is 223” in diameter, while the | 
261 Fifth Avenue 7 New York City z — ee gd pitas eae ‘ : = : — 
neck is 23” tall. It may be bought in clear crystal 
glass, or in green, and if you wish to make a lamp 
of it an electric fixture with six feet of cord will be in- 
CNENENENENENE NE NENGNENO cluded for $2.50 extra. The price of the bottle alone 


is $12.50, and it is sent by express collect. — THE 
MayHew Suop, Ltp. 


ANTIQUES 


MONTHLY PUBLICATION 


“A f OW in its fifth year, the magazine 
e ,ANTIOUES is the active influence | 
behind the present widespread interest in 
collecting. Specialized, authoritative, yet 


entertaining. Articles on American and 
European furniture, ceramics, glass, tex 





tiles, metal, firearms, early American 
sensor mae reaennnt 9 sie LAMPS MADE OF COLORED 


VENETIAN GLASS _ BOTTLES 


intelligently answered | 
Copied from old Apothecary Jars; filled with | 


Attractively illustrated advertisements 


of reliable antique dealers; classitied col 1 


water and electrified. 





imns for private wants and offerings for 

ale: alphabetical list of dealers by states 7 Water gives solidiry and charming reflections. 
and towns FIG. 5 Pleated shade, with heavy cord and tassels. 

50 cent op $4.00 the year 


Price Complete $7 5-28 
HE oblong brass tray shown in Figure 5 is 173” iat 
long, and 11” wide, and is made of the best quality BUCHWALTER, a: 
of brass, beautifully etched and hammered. It is made | ieee 


all in one piece so it is exceptionally strong, and will 


Send $1 for special 8 months’ trial 





ANTIQUES, Essex Bldg., BOSTON 


DIOR OWN OW OPH OH OW FHIGWMI GWM TNICWI EN GOWI CWI 
LISPD COD CHD CHD C49 COD CHD COOD COICO DOO DOHI OOD ORI OOD 


CF 9CF ICH NCO OCF IO SCHICH OCH OCHICH9D . y 
747 Madison Avenue, New York City 

































Czechoslovak Ware 
his lovely and ey 
olorful SALAD 
BOWL 1 in. | Horee 
gh, i - in. Book Ends 
brilliant | 
h Lowa in Beautiful 
ix -. $4.50 Persian Bive 
10 in. diameter, 5 in. hig $6.00 ) . 
Without base, choice of red, vellow, blue or | ss ” 
jade background, 7°, in. diameter $2.50 | 
Without base, 9 in. diameter $3.75 | 
Without base, with black background . $4.25 | at . IETS? q 
“omplete tea and coffee sets, plates, bowls UNIQUE GIFTS Ae 
ase S. 2 andlest ic or ish otis 5, 7 id pieces in . tale Ae ART NOVELTIES | 
beautifu peasan motifs every piecc ae i 
chee rful rich ind distine tive Acts actin S, Hy Ebe conor go — = ~ just 
juaint Czechoslovak toys and dolls Sei | and beautiful. and the  seekct, ‘ind es 
saa Aha the right gift for a friend, will find an 
Ne. ag secsbaciasied interesting variety of art objects at the 
CZECHOSLOVAK GIFT SHOP shop of RENA ROSENTHAL 
100 West 44th Street. Ne ; : a (near 53rd S 
Oe ee eee enw Sees tee Made from your own pictures or negatives — 520 Madison Ave. (near 53rd Street) 
- New York 











plates, bowls, beakers, 
smoking sets, lamps, chil 
dren's sets. Gifts from $1.00 
Send for catalog. The Pew- 
Water Pitcher (holding ter Porringer, Box 34 C 
7 glasses) $10.50 postp’d Harvard, Mass. 


Your Frienps will treasure these delightfully individual cards with 
rich reproductions of your home, little ones, or family group. Cards are 
4 by 5 inches, embossed on rich vellum with appropriate verse in hand- Seat ain 
made letters or in facsimile. We require only photograph, sketch or 
The Rich Warm Glow of Pewter | negative (any size). Write today for sample, list of verses, and simple PE 
| . . . 
» Loveliestearly American | directions for ordering. YOUR HORO 
— race ryt — 25 cards $5.00 50 cards $8.50 75 cards $12.50 If you have a question about occupation, Ly 
pewter the perfect gift 100 cards $16.00 Envelopes included mente, friends, aera, eee Oe vel) 
i Ani 7 j 8 ess associates, ve Ce Si 5 
Soft glowing finish. Service THE ARTCRAFT COMPANY valuable information. Our clients are succes 
‘ ° . : Prices are moderate and all details are fully 
Fifth at Main, Saint Paul, Minnesota plained in our folder. Send for it today. 
THE FORECAS rERS | 
Marion Meyer Drew — Sidney Kimball Ben “m 
, 6363 Hollywood Boulevard Hollywood, 
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The secret of beauty in any room or home is easy to 
discover. The largest surface expanses are the walls 
and ceilings. They fill the eye and supply a back- 
ground for the furnishings. If you will decorate them 
in harmony with your furnishings, and keep both in 
key with your architectural style, the result is bound 
to be beautiful. Textone is a wonderful decorative 





medium for walls and ceilings. The range of its tex- 
tural effects is practically unlimited, and by the easy 
addition of color, you can obtain in Textone finishes 
exactly the tone or color combination that harmo- 
nizes with period design. Before you decorate, be 
sure to investigate Textone. 


Made only by the United States Gypsum Company 
United States Gypsum Company, Dept. 132, 205 W. Monroe St., Chicago 


TEXTONE 


THE PLASTIC PAINT “"— 


72 designs selected from National Architectural 
Prize Contest for $1.00. Mail coupon to Fireproof 
ing Dept. AZ, U. S. Gypsum Co., 205 W. Monroe 
St., Chicago, Illinois 


Mame P R O D 


State 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
Dept. 132, 205 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
Send me information and descriptive literature 


about Textone. 
U e K S Name 
City 


State 
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An unmistakable distinction attaches itself to Lincoln 
ownership. 


Whether in the crowded lanes of city traffic, or in the 
midst of a gala social event, the Lincoln is recognized 
and acclaimed as the ultimate in motor car equipage. 


This distinction has grown logically out of the Ford 
Motor Company’s determination that the Lincoln 
must be as fine an automobile as can be produced 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 
Division of 


Ford Motor Company 
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WINDOW SHOPPI N G 





q Charming Colorful 
Tea or Fruit 


ff KNIVES, 


A, | FORKS & 


" 


SPOONS 


direct from 
Paris 
for the 
Summer Home 
$5 for six 
Knives, Forks or 
Spoons 





in 


| Lacquer Red 
} Coral Pink 




















4 Leaf Green 
VV French Blue 
e Lapis Blue 


$5 for 6 of either Amber Yellow 


The latest model and best quality made 
in France today. Non-tarnishable gold 
metal blades, Ivorine handles. Order 


now from 


F. M. CARLETON 
21 East 55th Street New York 














Clark’s Famous Cruises 
By CUNARD-ANCHOR new oil burners 
at rates including hotels, guides, 
drives and fees. 


l21 days $1250 to $2900 
ROUND THE WORLD 


8s “California” sailing Jan. 19 


ith cruise, including Havana, Panama 
anal, Los Angeles, Hilo, Honolulu, 
17 days Japan and China, Manila, 
Java, Burma, option 18 days India, 
Ceylon, Egypt, Palestine, Greece, 
Italy, Riviera. Europe stop-overs. 


23rd Mediterranean Cruise 
Jan. 29; 62 days, $600 to $1700. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bidg., N. Y. 





own business or good positions. Write today 
for FREE illus. booklet, “Cooking for Profit.” 


American School of Home Economics, 834 E. 58h St., Chicago 
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never buckle or bend. The handles are riveted on. 


The border is hammered on, and looks 
\ three-masted 


as though it 
might be a separate piece, but it is not. 
schooner is etched in the bottom for decoration, and the 
whole tray would appeal to the nautically minded, or, 
perhaps we might say, to anyone interested in liquids. 
THE 


The price is $10.00, plus express charges 


CRAWFORD SHop 








ric. 6 


WALL pocket for flowers, of the real Victorian 

period, is shown in Figure 6. The flower con- 
tainer is of glass, and is 7” high, 4” long, and 23” wide, 
while the whole pocket is 9” over all. The brass holder 
in a quaint design of grapes and grapevines has an 
antique finish. Screws to fasten the pocket on the 
wall are included. The price is $6.00, and the pocket 
must be sent by express collect. — MITTELDORFER 
STRAUS, IMPORTER 
— little gift would be one of these French 

glass jars of honey. The jar is 43” high, and 3” 


across in the widest part, and is filled with American 








Hand Hooked Rus 


The gay colors of an Old-fashioned 
flower garden are encircled with a 
wreath of autumn leaves ona taupe 
background to make up this quaint 
rug. : 

SENT ON APPROVAL 
for your inspection if you like. The 
above is one of many quaint pat- 
terns. In ordering give bank refer- 
ence, size and shape. 
Catalogs 
. 
The TREASURE CHEsT 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 





INTERIOR 
} 0} 3 OL 0) 2 9.4 w (0). 
7-0 (0209 


A delightfully ar- 
ranged course for 
either professional 
or cultural use 


No previous training required. Unlimited 
opportunitiesin this fascinating profession. 
Full instruction in use of color harmony, 
period furniture, fabrics, curtains, and in 
all principles of decoration. Home study 
course conducted by foremost authorities. 


Start at once. Send for Booklet B10 


The NEW YORK SCHOOL of 

INTERIOR DECORATION 

441 Madison Ave. New York 
Established 1916 




















TODHUNTER 


FIREPLACE EQUIPMENT 


ANDIRONS 
GRATES 
FIRETOOLS 

ETC. 





An unusually fine old Franklin stove, shown with doors 
both open and closed, is one of three particularly interest- 
ing designs which we have selected for reproduction. 


When writing for illustrations, which we are always pleased to send, 
kindly state in what you are interested, as we have no general catalogue. 








414 Madison Avenue . New Yorke 














Hanging Shelves 


make most useful, pleasing and 
acceptable gifts for all occasions. 
Finished and decorated to your 
order, to match your drapes or 
wallpaper. 


Send for Pamphlet 
Gwe 
H. R. NAYLOR 
E | 125 Tyler Street 








Trenton, N. J. J 








| Peter 








Pewter porringer. Earl 
American design. 3 in. i 
diameter. $2.00 eact 
Post paid 


MITTELDORFER 
STRAUS 










224 Fifth Avenue, 
New York Cit 

Write for “‘Strauslets” 

DECORATIVE NOVELTIE 
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WINDOW SHOPPING 


‘li ici a ie tars 











A Thing 
of ‘Beauty~ g 


is this floor lamp, of hand 
wrought iron, deftly trimmed 
with brass. The parchment 
paper shade, in two colors, 
has an interesting design cut 
out of silver paper and 
mounted. The border comes 
in a choice of fifteen different 
colors. Truly a lamp which 
will blend happily with al- 


most any decorative scheme. 























Lamp, 59 inches high, two 
lights, $13.50. Shade, 914 
inches deep, with opening at 
the top 10 inches in diame- 
ter, 16 inches at the bottom 
Shade, $17.50. 





72uUte 
Reed Furniture 


OUR EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS 





Tuis lamp is only one example of the 





AT LOWEST PRICES FIG. 7 unique objects d'art assembled here, 
Specialists in a, 
Sun-Parlor Furnishings honey fresh from the farm. The cover and base of the 5 Cote Shop 
“The REED SHOP ine. “ pre Pager airy a elena wien’ but 15 West 5ist Street 
part is plain glass. It looks darker in the New Yack 


13 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


PALM BEACH, FLORIDA picture, Figure 7» but that is because the honey 
shows through the glass. The price is $1.85 each, not 


including express collect charges. — Mrs. EHRICH 
































This BOOK 








RESSER boxes for the top of the bureau or toilet 





On Home table are beautiful and decorative. They have a 
Beautifying glass ‘floor,’ and a glass powder dish, as well as com- 
Sent Free partments for files, hairpins, and so forth. The cover 
is on ribbon hinges. The cover may be of paper, when 
BAY | Contains practical sug- the cost complete will be $17.50, or of chintz, when the 

<¢ Tubman) zestions on how to Sri ee a : emai tee :. ale : 
maosrimching one row bome axe. cost is $22.50, or of taffeta, if you prefer, which will 
ae eae be figured at cost of the material, plus workmanship, 

cas Glee ¢ vy nice disney tg amal box, and so forth. — Cuintz AND Box SHop 
BUILDING? 


Doubtless you want the most house for the 
least money Our book will help you realize 


that ambition without “cutting corners. . vr . ° . 
Explains how inexpensive woods can be QUAINT little bit of decoration to be used in rooms 
taggin hens Faecal as =, —— tk . f i i h ; c 8 
es. . after receiving bOOK, you wis y . “1e > > 

ee eee = our oo with ancient furniture is shown in eure i 

Service epartrnent. oxperts w gladly Thie tc - at —-P : ee 74 
"i. cil oer niet ee This is a portrait of Benjamin Pickman, who was of the 
pubeadd for Ge wate ond aber af illustrious family of that name in Salem, Massachusetts. 
nym adrenaline The silhouette is 4”’ deep, and 3” wide, and is framed in 

: ite a: S Ife 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. H. B.10 
RACINE, WIS. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 
(Canadian Factory — Brantford) 

















oice Antique 
Oriental Rugs 


are fast becoming extinct but here 
you can select these GEMS in 
great variety and with absolute 
assurance of reliability. 


“flowers I fora 


Birthday or sai ia aad 
“lk 


This vase of fragrant to “Gy 
roses and lovely Autumn ‘ki 
flowers will gladden 

some one’s heart on a 

birthday — or on any 
one of the many other 
occasions — when only 
flowers can best express 
your sentiment. 


Flowers delivered anywhere 
in U. S. or Canada within 
two hours, 


(Mail Money Order or Wire Money) 


e - 3 l 
Max Schling da ai 
INC. 







HEATHER'S 


LIGHTING 
FIXTURES 


Fireplace Fitments 

Lamps » Weather 

Vanes * Radiator 
Enclosures, etc. 


Write for 
Catalog 9A. 


19 West 36th St. » New York 
















Write for my Descriptive List 
and I will prepay express on any 
selection you make, thus allowing 
you to see these GEMS in your 
own home, free from hypnotic 
salesmanship or obligation on your 
part to buy. 


THOS. F. DAVIS, Box 23, Skaneateles, N. Y. 























ELFIN GARDEN FIGURES 
AND GROTESQUES 


of fine Terra Cotta, in natural colors 
for garden and Artistic Home Deco- [® 
ration; charming gnomes, all kinds [9 
of animals, mushrooms, tree trunks 
for garden seats, storks, frogs, and jj 
turtles. 

Send 15c for illustrations 


CONSTANT COLOR FABRICS 


Bath room curtains for shower and window of 
gaily colored waterproof and sunfast chintzes, 
made to your measurements, $20.00 and up a 
set. 


at proportionately 
larger prices. 





Also rugs to harmonize. Send color scheme and 6 : 
cents for samples. New York’s Foremost Florist 
POTASH-MARL, Inc. 


Mrs. H. E. Brewer Miss M. O. Goldsmith 783 Fifth Avenue, New York City Estate & Garden Supplies 
340 East 41st Street r New York Dept. 2,15 E. 40th St., New York City 
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May we send an interest- 

ing booklet on Anaconda 

Brass Pipe? Write for 
“Ten Years Hence.” 





Brass Pipe Increases 


Appraisal Values 


The appraiser looks for permanent values written into 
the specifications, and is quick to recognize the quality of 
Anaconda Brass Pipe in determining the loan value of 
the house. 


In installing water supply pipes, the largest single item of 
cost is labor. With experienced labor and Anaconda Brass 
Pipe, the installation expense will be incurred only once. 
Anaconda Pipe cannot rust. Under normal conditions it 
lasts as long as the house, without any expense whatever 
for repairs or replacements. 


Anaconda Brass Pipe can be installed for hot and cold 
water in the average $15,000 house for $75 more than the 
cost of iron pipe—yet it saves its cost many times over 
through added convenience, and increased resale value. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 
Canadian Mill: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ont. 


ANACONDA BRASS PIPE 


Installed by Leading Plumbing Contractors 










WINDOW SHOPPING 
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| Wedding Gitts 























pnpone who are contemplating go- j 
ing Into a ne yme—-we recommend 

lelightful patte rn in Wedgewood. 
rated on ivory body with basket 
er of i fashioned flowers fluted 





We have a variety of attractive 
































im, green lines. - » plain. Carried in 
pen stock. Or a by number 6387. hand-decorated trays. This one js 
Dinner plates $18.00 «lo 123 x 18 in., with gold and Pastel 
Entree plates 16.50 do ? 
cae el ome a 2 colors on black. $12.50 postpaid, 
Bread and butter (la 11-00 I - an ye ey selection of 
7 yrought silver, pewte i 
DINNE ag SETS in rich colorings for Town Lan sey ugh sever pewter, cop 
House o yuintry Home. The RICH per, etc. 
FISHI R < alle ction is unrivaled for beauty ; 
f rkm lip and variety of design Booklet sent on request 
Mail orders receive prompt FIG. 8 ae P Par. 
ind careful attention | Society of Arts & Crafts 
RICH AND 1 ISHI te INC. | a light maple wooden frame, with a gold outline around | 7 West 56th Street, New York 
14 EAST 4sth ST., Near Fifth e. , - , , . hy F . is Wi » 
yi — _— wed i | the portrait. It would be delightful to use this with | 9 Pack Street. Batten 
maple furniture. The frame measures 53” in height | aos 
| by 41” in width, and the price complete is $6.50. The 
pes likeness was cut by Bache, the famous silhouette artist renin 
of his day fosteER BROTHERS 
| 
) | Campbell Shops 
| | SAtIpuEd Shop 
| for OF NEW YORK, INC. 


Unfinished Furniture 











SILHOUETTES 

In Copper or Iron 
Ships, Birds or Animals 
Natural Colors or Black 





Hiand Forged Lanterns 
Lighting Hardware and 
Fixtures Grilles 


E invite your inspection 
of our large and varied | 


stock of unfinished furniture, 


Metalsmith ; which lends itself admirably to | 
bY HG. 9 decorative effects. Furniture | 


Che. 





may be purchased unfinished, or 


we shall finish or decorate it ac- 


Inc. ) novelty which w \ ck-e 
Dp. JOLLY novelty ich will amuse your week-end cording to your wishes. 














30 West 15th St., New York guests Is a waste basket covered with colored pages Special furniture or wood working made t 
. : order, Furniture ceria ets Contract 
isk for Catalog 4-10 taken from French comic magazines. [he illustrations, work soli 
216 East 41st Street, ‘New York | 
Near Grand Central Termin Vel. Vanderbilt 7226 
eee 














lag ao years y if + One can live 
a a hall - mark * e t without art 
Quilts Early Americ an Style - ee She Sop ev Prin 8 cian taal Mayflower Wall Shelves 

















n pictures Cai tl a. 
ate wl 1 ie 
~*~ Desi 1 Fine Art Reproductions of Distinguished American Art ou forefathers. ij 
‘e re « DV ust returning 
at PP ia i ) i 18£4., ! 1 to popularity 
6 FON For Gifts, your Home, and for Schools Weil made oi a 
‘ : ighest grade 
, J ( i 1 i katensive choice of ALSO YouR Douglas Fir {\ 
» e eo 4 i i subjects including F p Shipp a set =< 
it AMILY PORTRAITS pe hr gaa ahve 
“a eo finished. The col ABBEY’S HOLY GRAIL wanded. ready 4 
- r t dye i ne privately in the Copley OF DSIRt OF 
ee st< wr . 
" rie rte Stamped Quilts iriumpt f R ht . Prints trom old daguerreo aph. Fidabed @ < 
S26 oy $10 ( siete of l agAC over types, faded photographs, in ie . with No. A-2 No. B-lt 
i 2 : : rid edge 
i $1250. 1 Uintypes, snapshots, ct Green with gold cdges or Chinese Red shaded 
k tr 52.00 >100.00 _ - Black very pleasing for only $5.00 eac 
. : . They make unique three unfinished, $7.50 t d a 
asted Quilts * > ictures for every room 2e 1S: » oi finish desired Write tor ill “ 
d in your house keepeake eifte > We also make Children Furnitur nd 
EVANGE I I NE. J. BESHORE one’s relatives. circular 
Practical Patchwork (€ ompany . spintor excel \ | | | ld i os ho: dealase F It > B annot supe) 
211 West S S F | rgent iso Valued originals shoul ve sha prices bk. ¢ 5 wclo ” 
est Seventh Street, Marion, Ind | Pe ie xv copied if only to provide money, When goods are received, if satished, * 
| \ igainst los damage, ot check or moncy order 3 i 
a , fading. Originals cleaned EXPRESS BODY CORPORATION, 56 Lake St., Crystal Lake 
We Send On Approval id restored, 








] LSO PORTRAITS 
You Can Manage aTeaRoom Send 25 Ge nts for illustrated Catalogue ae. ro CANVAS | 




















T prot Money Order or Stam 
eS , be + nd Coff iT ¢ : om originals of all kinds. Fidelity o r eo — 1" : 
, 4 fe eR aoe ee. ge fg Peg Pog Fo tHE ATLANTIC MONTHLY | 
= ; : ity. town A little handbook of American Art guaranteed. Write us for particulars. BOOKSHOP 
Fils oe PR eg ate Typical of hundre f letter 
tn ¥S Big r paid t rai “eg er Ml Hunt I x a “Absolutely the finest copies I have ever supplies any title in print 
Oi3 f k You t : , = at the regular retail price 
H A dias poi t CURTIS & CAMERON, 201 HARCOURT STREET, BOSTON 
k ‘Pouring Tea for Profit room: Pierce Building pp. Public Librar f m | 
Lewis Tea Room Institute & Arlington Serect om 
Dept 821% Washington, D.C. | | — | 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


The 5I-ppuece 
Hostess Se 


















PARAGON 


A few of the 51-pieces 
in this Hostess Set 


—just right for modern entertaining 
at a surprisingly attractive price 


Haviland China— genuine Haviland. 
What woman hasn’t felt the magic of 
that name? Since 1840, the most gracious 
appointment for the finest tables. 

Today, however, small families—the 
simplicity of modern entertaining — 
have given a distinct vogue to the small- 
er china service. 


That's why dealers are offering this 
wonderful Haviland China in a delight- 
ful 51-piece Hostess Set. Complete and 
varied enough to meet the personal de- 
mands of the most modern hostess. At 
prices that will come as a surprise to 
those who may have thought of Havi- 
land as beyond their means. 


For patterns, you will have your 
choice of a wide range of exquisite de- 


These are only a few of the 
many designs in which Havi- 
land China is made. A wide 
variety will be found in open 
stock patterns so that you can 
easily make replacements or 
| add to your set from time 
to time as you may desire. 





OLYMPIA 














Genuine Haviland China—the ~ 
product of the original House 
of Haviland established by 
David Haviland in 1837—bears 
the trade-marks shown above, 


Genuine 


viland 
hina 


signs—chaste classic treatments; exotic 
colorings of the Orient; charming, deli- 
cately toned floral designs. Color of a 
depth and softness that you find only 
on a dainty Haviland piece. 

Haviland China, as you know, is 
made in France. It has a wonderful 
hardness of body and glaze—a brilliance 
and rich lustre. It will not crackle or 
discolor. And it lasts for generations — 
an investment truly for a lifetime. 


—for as little as $50 


You may obtain a Hostess Set in Havi- 
land China from any good dealer—for 
as little as $50.00. The price varies ac- 
cording to the design. Make sure, how- 
ever, that you obtain genuine Haviland 
China. You can identify it by the trade- 
marks shown above. 


HAVILAND CHINA Co., INC., Importers 
1107 Broadway, New York 


AUTUMN PAISLEY 






Send now for the free portfolio showing in full 
color the wide range of these exquisite Haviland 
China designs together with a list of the near- 


est dealers 
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po ze —_— aa So eae a 
‘canes = - F 
| 
as well as the jokes, are truly Gallic, and will provoke 
| a smile without fail. In Figure 9 you may see two of 
i these baskets. The larger one, intended to stand on the 
| e e se . . . _ 
| floor, is 11” high, and 9” in diameter. Its price is $4.00. 
| The smaller basket, which may stand on desk or table, 
isg” high, and 63” in diameter, while its price is $2.50. 
| lhese baskets must be sent by express collect. They 
Sofa—For decorative purposes as well as perfec are finished with narrow borders in plain colors, and the 
comfort, this lovely sofa is a happy choice. Up- | E ‘ nl ; . 
holstered to your order in any fabric or color you | surface of the covering 1s shellacked for protection. 
h ill € as : 
RT seg sian tall — MITTELDORFER STRAUS, IMPORTER 
Occasional Pieces 
that add interest to any room 
tts Hand Wrought Silver 
f A particularly lovely , 
F chair for boudoir use, of unusual beauty, because 
H covered in any fabric to wrought by the best modern ar- 
i Ped — de- tists in silver, and of such ex- 
ight > quisite workmanship as to rank 
Write for Catalog B with the best Early Colonial 
pieces, is on display at the Little 
EDWARD R. BARTO & CO. Gallery. 
j 775 Lexington Avenue, New York 
, Between 6oth and 61st Streets 
th 
| 29 West 56' Street NewYork 
| FIG. 10 sesh ey 
| 









pinters $1. 50 

Me aeteces tatcry | | HANDSOME decoration for a yacht club, or for 

ee - nglis! | P . , | 
— a home where marine features are in order, 1s 


shown in Figure 10. This map is of Cape Cod, but any 





Fine santas $1 50 | 2 


"ae 
Big new improvement 























































































































_2-story English, | li ill I | | i ‘ll | 
Stic Ready Now French & Mediter- ocality Wl de =e duce da to i er, and Wil ye an in Colonial Fireplace 
eli. Two new books of | All American 7 99 | | accurate reproduction of a marine chart. They are Damper recognized 
| Distinctive Califor- Homes .....- v's | . for over twenty years 
fa : hos - 59 houses, 7-10 rms. drafted and colored by hand on heavy parchment paper, &{ without a rival. 
nia all-climate | The New $1] ; 7 at : 
nly ' homes. Beautiful | Coloniats ... and antiqued to complete the aged appearance. The 
y i exteriors — stucco 50 houses, 6-10 rms, “ < y é a Mesa 
} eer 7 ° Ss hwes d > ve Fe id * wate , 5 
F brick, wood. Prac- | Southwest $1.00 land is yellow, and the wate r blue, in soft harmonious 0, Onna, Threat amper 
is | tical interiors— | Homes...... % tints, while the compass is in red, green, and blue. 
ful space saving floor a7 Vemamnewe & | : j eh : - ee 
f : ° duplexes a Vel *h- Ved > , > : » > nsures rig construction of the Fireplace 
u | plans. Artistic | west Qe $1.00 Each chart is decorated with the Official Seal of the Throat "the vital part. No smoking. No key 
« i yDroportions Bungalows : 7 Rees a oe . ae ‘. to mar the face ot the fireplace. The new Lever 
we | Or 7 : ons 1 | Be ee proper state, and each is framed in an old pine frame, Arm Operating Device (patents applied for) 
or fi ne ee Se Ne Little h; Imade. ; | rr | m. | am lc id works right in any position in any design or 
i and better in artis- Bungalows $1 00 landmade, and 2 Wide, with mortised corners, tonec SS of _ place , . ; 
_ ' ic 2< Still- 5 5 s . ee e 3uild your fireplace with a Colonial Head and 
; bap homes ee i still 75 houses, 3-4-5 rms to blend with the finish ot the chart. | he complete our FREE plans, then you won't go wrong 
F] well’s Practical See Nat ape ‘ . y . re oa Headquarters for complete Fireplaces, Mantels, 
B Plan Books will | Bitoer of the 9-50 chart, including the frame, is about 30” square. The Grates, Andirons, Hoods, Sereens, etc 
show youl books 3. | : =. . . Write for circular on New Colonial Head 
. ™ suas | price 1s 550.00 complete. It must be sent to its destina- with Lever Arm Operating Device (Style G) 
| - d F or blue print showing common mistakes in 
Vi- tion by express collect. Nuttine’s MARBLEHEAD Fireplace construction. Suggestions are gladly 
. E.W.STILLWELL & CO, 22a Tops ids. “at given. 
orf Loe Anwelcs, Call WorksHop COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 
x 5 4605 Roosevelt Rd. Chicago, Il. 
iC 
as a — 
id § H F ; scene sana 
a Stan ave run | 
Making Money | i : 
é i a aking Money | | Jewel Electric Fountains 
rs 5 6 6(\ B AR. 5S Yes, You Can—Anybody Can Naik evs .cubaloesaibcueieal 
# psa make a lot of money right at ( all our latest designs of 
Ae home and, what's more, have real . electric fountains is now ready 
fun doing it. We show you how AN Ir ALIAN R ENAISSANCE CEILING Our jewel portable fountains 
we furnish everything necessary onan | do not require any water con 
easy basis . | - | nection and are illuminated 
: azul WKS I ROUG and self containec ust con 
re ; LANTERN HANDWROUGHT | tained. Just co 
to learn about our t to any light socket. ur 
é Costs Nothing plan, all details are S: , a D . ‘ } povhs cha inging fountains are 
» 4&iven you free. Write today for beautifully illus ; SITROZZI ESIGN wonderful. Our lilly pool out 
# trated idea book telling all about our methods which { side unit fountain chi . 
have made so many women indepen ent. Learn how i Fs - ¥ * color. See our large 
easy itis to make from ten to fifty dollars per week * HIS Is One of the most interesting of the many searchlight fountain. 
in the most delightful home work you can imagine } *psos . 5 est makers of electric foun 
Don't miss this opportunity. Write Now. It’s FREE. f* lanterns on exhibition in our showrooms. It tains in the world. Call at our 
: ; ° : la fork show 930 
; r may be procured in heights of 124-15-17-19 and 22 | Path Avenue Building’ next 
inches. The sm; ize. ¢C ylete , “osts | time you are in New Yor 
y inches. Vhe smaller Stee; babies 0 caeae's * i show ~ Se | Se id 10 cents to our general offices, Chicago 
| i thirty dollars. You will note the plain window effect. | for new catalog of Jewel Specialties for the home. 
wwe = = . | genls we 6 
This, however, may be changed to Gothic at an JEWEL ELECTRIC & MFG. CO 
/ A additional cost of $2.50. The same design of lantern ‘Mi Maxveasnded Ave, taetD  Clleude 
ew may be had to be used with various designs of wall New York Show Room: 200 Firtn Ave. 
3 brackets. Quotations on special designs will be given | 
° ‘ ~ £ 5 
_ The Cape Cod Fire Lighter gladly. | ——— = 2 
For lighting a log fire without ‘ , , | 
kindling wood or Paper We have just published a new catalogue ) Adds. Character: & Charm 
Polished Brass......... .$5.35  / which we will send you upon request. ‘0-the Windows: ofaHome 
: po ya : ... 5.50 bs a-Reasonable -Cost=:- 
a ; ‘ass Sere! 
| Black and Brass. . ary Our-Leaded-Glass-has-that 
peg THE FLORENTINE CRAFTSMEN alata Gata ee 
‘ ammered Brass 9.5 nes os ey Masters of the Metal Arts " 
Hammered Copper 9.50 pom © 45 East 22nd Street, New York Cit pe 9 in a 
x ad = 0 ( Ss , 5 . . 
Z Postage extra 15¢ | No. t10 x y we'll-send- + Suggestions: & prices. 
CAPE COD SHOP S FREDERIC-J- KURTZ: STuDIO 
| 323-€-43rd-St. NEW - YORK 





Dept. C10 30-32 West 15th St., New York 
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Wrought Iron Wall Bracket, adds 
warmth, individuality and color 
to its surroundings. 

Italian design. 

Madein twoor one light brackets. 
Catalogue and prices on request 


















Lighting Fixture Company 
1 Wot 13"St~ — 








ILLUSTRATIONS ON REQUEST 


PRW TERR, 


L.H.VAUGHAN - TAUNTON, MASS. 





WORLD TOURS | 


Finest Possible 
Westbound September 19, 1926 
Eastbound January 6, 1927 | 
Egypt, Mediterranean 
Sailing January 15, 1927 — Mediterranean 
Cruise. Chartered Nile steamer to Second 
Cataract. A month in Egypt. Two weeks in 
Palestine. 
Sailing February 24, March 5 — Mediter- 
ranean Cruise with European personally 
conducted tour. 
Our specially, satisfied patrons | 
Address 


TEMPLE TOURS, INC. 


447-0-Park Square Building, Boston, Mass. 


Newest flower holder. Butterfly design, of lead 





#20 i 


5 inches wide from tip to tip of wing, 2 inches high | 

$1.50 each. 
Mitteldorfer Straus | 

224 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 








FIG. II 


VERY woman loves a slipper chair, and in Figure 

11 you may see a charming model of one of these 
luxurious little adjuncts to bedroom or boudoir. The | 
chair shown is 28” tall at the back, and the comfortable 
low seat is 14” from the floor, and 18” wide. The chair 
may be covered in toile, as shown, the range of colors 
in this material including blue, red, green, mauve, or 
taupe; or, if you prefer, in chintz to harmonize with any 
color scheme. The back and seat are stuffed with soft 
down, making a really luxurious piece of furniture. 
The price is $39.00, crated, and the chair will be sent 
by express collect. — THE MayuHew Suop, Ltp. 


M**’ people, like myself, are extremely fond of 
elephants in decoration, and revel in the different 
materials and forms in which they may be bought. 
Probably that is why | was drawn to this fine example, 
which is made of greenish glass, and intended, amusing- 
ly enough, for an aquarium. He makes an effective 
decoration with the golden gleams of his captives shining 
























Fireplaces 





The design here illustrated is a copy of 
anold English pattern; 25 inches high, 
finished in beautiful grey iron, costs $36 





NDIRONS have a position of prominence, and an association of sentiment which 
demand care in selection; and they have a durability that justifies more than a 
casual investment 
We make fireplace furnishings in iron, brass, copper and in combination of these 
metals, in finest quality and design; and at prices running from $3.00 up. 
Catalog A of andirons also catalog S of spark screens will be forwarded if desired 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & Bro., Inc. 47 Beekman Street, New York 


Also Lexington Avenue, Corner 65th Street 























MAY FLOWER 
Modeled from original plans, 18 inches high and | 
long. Finished in smoky mahogany and old 
white, beautifully antiqued. Old copper sails 
molded full blown, and nautically rigged. Also 
IA, 





t 
similar model of SANTA MAR 


Sent express collect for $35.00, 
Authentic scale models of Whaler PROGREss | | 
and Clipper FLYING CLOUD, 18 inches, $109, | | 

Larger scale models of any particular é 
ship to order 
Reproduction of old SAILOR’S SEA CHESTs 
with typical fittings and decorations. Pewter 
whale oil lamps with ship lamp shades — 
prints and paintings. 
Booklet upon request 


Nutting’s Marblehead Workshop 


Marblehead, Massachusetts 


Cora 


SRI SET 
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Reproduction Period Cabinet Hardware 
ranging from 1680to 1810 Duncan Phyfe. 


See 


I. SACK 
85-89 Charles Street 


Our B. A. Catalogue sent on receipt of 
2Uc postage; no charge to the trade. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Ni su Trade Mark Reg. 
IA j PERMANENT ART 
i GLASS EFFECTS 





Decorators recommend 
its use for windows 
where a decorative ef- 
fect and privacy is de- 
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sired. Widely used in 
Homes, Clubs, Hotels = | 





and Churches where 





= 
—y 


stained glass effects are 
desired without the ex- 











pense. Easily applied, 
will not crack or peel. 





Samples to fit every 

decorative scheme sent 
on request. 

H. B. MALZ = 

19 East 14th Street = 

New York City oa 

















ASIA: A SHORT HISTORY 
By Herbert H. Gowen 


A book to enable contemporary Americans 
to understand Asiatics in the light of their 


political and social backgrounds $3.50 

* 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY BOOKSHOP | — 
8 Arlington Street Boston, Mass. % 
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S! OULD the day ever come when your car 






is in a collision, you will be thankful if 
that car is a New Safety Stutz, with 
safety-glass in every window and windshield. 


In no other automobile can you secure, with- 
out extra cost to you, this invaluable protec- 
tion to your family. The New Safety Stutz 
is the first and only car to adopt safety-glass 
all around as regular equipment. 


The New Safety Stutz is the one automobile 
designed with safety as the uppermost aim 
and ideal. And it will come as a revelation 
to the average motorist to learn how the mak- 
ing of a car scientifically safe adds to its road- 
ability, ease of riding, and performanceas well. 


The low hanging of the New Safety Stutz, made 
possible by skillful utilization of the worm- 
drive, confers an unequalled stability on the 
car, making overturn almost impossible. At 
the same time, the low “‘center of mass” makes 
the car ride much more steadily under all con- 
ditions, and gives an ease and responsiveness 
to the steering that cannot be described. 


The improved braking-system of the New 
Safety Stutz, developed and built by Timken 


SAFETY STu 


The first and only automobile to provide safety-glass 
all around without extra charge to the buyer 


is achieved 


1926 


OCTOBER 





on a newly-utilized principle, gives a quick 
safety-stop when needed. It also retards the 
car so smoothly, with entire absence of swing, 
swerve, or side-sway, that even abrupt halting 
does not discomfort the passengers. 


The extra-strong and extra-rigid frame, with 
integral steel running-boards, or “side-bump- 
ers”, makes the car both safer and steadier. 


Narrow, clear-vision front ccrner-posts give 
safer driving and do away with the annoyance 
of peering from side to side for objects ahead. 


The New Safety Stutz is permanently protect- 
ed against theft by The Fedco System, without 
cost to the car owner. 


A new feature, again without cost to the car 
owner, is indemnity against loss of use result- 
ing from theft, at the rate of five dollars per 
day, up to thirty days. 

See these New Safety Stutz models, which, in 
addition to their exclusive safety features, 
have custom-like smartness of body design 
and most luxurious interior appointments. 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
of AMERICA, Inc. - - ~- Indianapolis 


Cw 














The 
symbol of 
Safety’ 






An exclusive feature is Loss- 
of-Use Insurance, paying the 
car owner five dollars per day, 
up to thirty days, for loss of 
the car’s use through theft. 
This is without cost to the 
car owner. 


The entire car has Under- 
writers’ Class A rating on 


both fire and theft. 


Eight body styles, including 
7-passenger models, designed 
and constructed under the 
supervision of Brewster of 
New York. 

All closed bodies automati- 

cally ventilated—another 
exclusive feature. 
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You demand safety for 

them in your house; 

mand safety for them also 
in your automobile, 


wy 








Roof or Wall Ornaments 


$4. : ont 
-~ oo ‘ed 
pecs 


These unique and original Ornaments are 
life size and carefully executed out of metal 1/16 
inch thick and are finished black all ready to 
attach toroof,fence,etc. Other cat, owl, squirrel 
and bird designs. 


JNUSUAL FOOT SCRAPERS 
Colonial Black Cat Foot Scraper 


This charming and unique 
Scraper is a reproduction of a 
Colonial Foot Scraper. About 
10 inches high, and all ready 
to attach to steps or porch. 





No. 113 


of 


$3. ” ones 
ser so aa 
oniec 





No. 108, Scotch Terrier. No. 112, Social Cat. 
8 inches high 10 inches high 

Copyrighted designs 

Send for circulars of- other atiractive animal 
designs and other articles. 

Frog Door Stop (Colonial Reproduction) 

Made of iron. Painted — green 

body, cream breast, red mouth, 6 

inches long, 3 inches high. Prix 

$3.00. Other Stops of wood aul 


HOUSEHOLD PATENT CO. 
100 Franklin Ave. Norristown, Pa, 














PLAN BOOK 








HOMES of CHARACTER 
\ BOOK OF REAL HELP TO THE 
HOME BUILDER CONTAINS 
OVER 300 ILL USTRATIONS U4 100 
HOMES OF ALL 
MANY ARE PRIZE WINNING DESIGNS 


Price $2.00 Postpaid 
Published by 
ROBERT L. STEVENSON, Architect 
516 Paddock Bidg. Boston, Mass. 





COLONIAL CUSHIONS 


made of Reproduction Early American Patchwork 
and Old Fashioned Calicos — $6.00 to $15.00. Also 
Pin Cushions — $4.50. Gay Colors and Quaint 
Designs. Trade Discount 


BRIANNA SHOP 
37 North Euclid Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 


BESTCRAFTS-SKYLIGHT SHOP 


Artistic hand-woven and dyed draperies 
and wall decorations 
Hand-made potteries, metals and glassware 
New York, N. Y. 


7 East 39th St. "ok 4 


One Trip 
Clears the Table 





: ¢ Write for FREE 
Speeds House ” BOOK and all de 

work! Better than <z nd tails of this New 

Maid! Helps at entertaining! jagon. 

Has 100 other uses! 


Wombination Products Co., Dept. F1000 Cunard Bidg.,Chicago, Ill, 






























SHOPPING. 














through his transparent sides. As shown in Figure 12 
he is 113” long, and 73” tall, and priced at $15.50. 
But he has other relatives, larger and smaller. The 
youngest of the tribe costs $7.50, and the one next 
largest $10.50; then comes the one shown, and the 
biggest of all is $20.50. They must all be sent by express 
collect. I should like to own the whole family! — THE 
Mayuew Suop, Ltp. 





FIG. 13 


HERE is so much clumsy wrought iron on the 
market that it was a pleasure to discover these 
lightful, graceful book ends made by a real craftsman 
in the art, and showing strength, yet charm, in every 
line of their cunainectinn. As you see them in Figure 13 


they are 123” long, and across, and 7}”" high. 








Out-of-the-ordinary +» Beautiful + 


Inexpensive 





SUITABLE FOR COLONIAL AND COUNTRY HOUSES 
Hand Wrought Lighting Fixtures, Sconces, Lanterns 
35 models - Send for fuli descriptive catalog with price list 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS" SHOP 


64 Charles Street Boston, Mass. 
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200 | 
Systems to Choose From 


Have a water system exactly suited 
to your needs—large enough t © give 
adequate supply, but without wastage, 

Kewanee Water Supply System; 
fit every possible requirement. 


Let the Kewanee engineers solve 
water supply, electric light and sew. 
age disposal problems. Our quarter 
century of experience will save you 
dollars and trouble. 


KEWANEE NO. 110 
“BUNGALOW NOW $140 


MODEL” 
Write for descriptive circular 


KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES Co, 
439 S. Franklin Street Kewanee, Ill. 


KEWANEE 














Put on like Plaster 
Wears like Irn 
\ -waterprod 
\ fireproof 

\ resilient 
Noiseless 





A composition material easily applied in plastic 
form over practically any kind of floor. Laid about 
4s inch thick. Imperial Floor does not crack, pee 
or come loose from foundation. A _ continuous, 


fine-grained, smooth, non-slipping surface. No 
crevices to gather grease, dirt, dust, disease germs 
or moisture. 

Ideal Floor for Kitchen, Pantry, Bathroom, 
Laundry, Porch, Garage, Restaurant, Theatr, 
Hotel, Factory, Office Building, Railroad Station, 
Hospital — whenever a be autiful, substantial floor 
is desired Several practical colors. Full infor 
mation and sample FREE of your first and second 
choice of color. 

A Success for 16 Years 


Imperial Floor Co., 57-61 Halstead St., Rochester, N.!. 


SPANISH HOMES 


OF CALIFORNIA 





A 48-page booklet of Ra and floor 
plans of homes of Spanish influence designed 
by leading architects of Southern California 
Ask your news dealer or mail check or money 
order of $1.00 to 

ROY HILTON COMPANY 








THE 
405 Kress Bidg. Long Beach, California 
Plan Service and Special Architects ural Designing 
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Have you tried that 
Extraordinary Cigarette 








The wonder is that rugs 
so beautiful can 
be so durable 





= yet not 
: X expensive 











he 


C(g)H! TTALL Rugs have enabled thousands of homes 
Whiall catalog to gratify their longing for fine floor coverings with 
mailed on request true economy. From the standpoint of lasting satisfaction, 

no equal expenditure can compare with a Whittall Rug. 


Its beauty gives an added value which costs you nothing. 


Whittall Rugs have nothing in common with 
those cheap, tawdry rugs which are “oriental” 
only because they come from overseas 


The rug illustrated is a 9’ x 12’ Whittall Anglo-Persian priced 
at $150, to which your dealer will add transportation charges 


M. J. WHITTALL WORCESTER, MASS. 
cASSOCIATES ( = 180 Brussels Street 


THE MARK. OF QUALITY i ae ER 
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Look for the name 
“Whittall” woven 
into the back of 
the rug you buy 




















ize your ideal home—from the 
pe dwellings shown in these books. 


“COLONIAL HOUSES’’—13} x 19 inches, 
28 two-story, $15,000 to $300,000 to erect. 
Price $5.00 delivered. 

“gsTUCCO HOUSES’’—Cloth, 14 x 26 

inches, 24 designs, mostly two-story, $15,000 

to $140,000. Price $10.00 delivered. 

Each Contains: ‘eh. : 
Exterior Views, Plans, Descriptions, Cur- 
rent Estimates, Page of Building Advice. 

Send check or money order or call 
and see the books. 


HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 
Suite 1207, 280 Madison Ave.,at 40th St., New York 


Planning, Supervision, Alterations 
Fireproof Dwellings a Specialty 














No. 92 Hessian Andirons 
17” high — Wt. 24 pounds per pair. 
Finished in Andiron Black. 
$5.00 per pair — F. O. B. Albany, N. Y. 
Send for our Catalog of 180 numbers of Book Ends 
Door Stops, Door Knockers, Candlesticks, and 
Andirons. 
All castings are undecorated 
They are designed for home decoration 


ALBANY FOUNDRY CO. 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 
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ALIFORNIA BUNGALOWS” 
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BEFORE YOU BUILD select your | Jans from 
my books showing exteriors and floor plans. 
“Select California Bungalows”. 2nd. Edition. 
71 Plans. Various kinds including 8 duplex. $1.00. 
Spanish & Italian Bungalows"”., 2nd. Edition. 
46 of these popular types of bungalows. $1.00. 
Postpaid anywhere. No stamps please. 


GEORGE P. TELLING 


100-AE. Colorado Street, Pasadena, California 
a 
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_| ASHORT HISTORY 
OF SPAIN 

By Henry Dwight Sedgwick 

With a preface by Professor J. D. 


M. Ford of Harvard. Illustrated. 
250 Pages. 





A comprehensive single-volume 
interpretation of the history, art 
and literature of Spain. 

$3.50 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY BOOKSHOP 
8 Arlington Street Boston, Mass 
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WINDOW SHOPPI 








They are entirely handmade, and the ends formed with 
finials of delicate flowers are a charming bit of crafts- 
manship. The price is $16.50, and they are sent ex- 


press collect. — THE CRawrorp SHOP 








FIG. 


4 


CONVENIENT article for the hallway, in either 
a city apartment, or a country house, is shown in 
Figure 14. This isa mail rack, 14’ x 14”, with compart- 
ments for outgoing and incoming mail, as well as for 
magazines. You may have the finish in any desired 








color, or you may choose from Chinese red, jade, Delft 


blue, French gray, or honey. The finish is rubbed 
enamel, and with the decoration the price is $12.50. 
The packing is free, and you may send a check or 
money order in payment. If you prefer, the rack will 


be shipped C.0.D. — H. R. Naytor 


LASS salad-plates, 8}”’ in diameter, with an etched 
border of sprays of flowers, and a design of a full- 
rigged ship in the centre, may be bought in either green 
PATTERSON 


| 
or amber at $15.00 per dozen. — SMITH 
COMPANY 


de Stonesfield 


Roofs 
« Filagsing and 
Stepping Stones 


Interesting shapes and 
choice colorings. 
Send for circulars: 

29A—Graduated Olde Stonesfield Roofs ’ 


29B—“Thatchslate Roofs” 
29C— Olde Stonesfield Flagging 


THEJOHN D.EMACK CO. ~ 






Home Office: New York 
112 So. 16th St. Cffice: 
Philadelphia 17 E. 49th St. 


<td, ii th ie MM 
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Sun Parlor Furnishings 
Exclusively 





GENUINE REED, WILLOW and 
FRENCH CANE FURNITURE 
Direct to you from the largest manutacturers. 
Highest Quality. owest Prices. 

“Visit the largest Wicker Shop in America.’ 
Free Catalogue B on request. 50-page illus- 
trated colortype catalogue showing actual 
decorations. cents postage. 

Freight prepaid within 500 miles 
Freight prepaid to Florida 
Mai! Orders Promptly Filled 


Grand Central Wicker Shop, Inc. 
226 East 42nd Street, New York City 











ARE OBTAINED BY USING 
DELBROOK AIR MOISTENERS 


Remove excessive 
dryness from the air. 
Just fill with water 
and hang on back of 
radiator. Prevents 
colds and lung 
troubles. 


Delbrook Air Mois- 
teners are used in 
hospitals and in 
healthy homes every- 
where. 


Four for 
$5.00 
$5.25 West of the Mississippi. Postage prepaid 
DELBROOK VENTILATING CO., Inc. 
Dept. BO Boston, Mass. 





25 Common Street 





Do¢ owners 
need this book 


OU cannot own a fine dog 

without needing the right and 
suitable ‘‘accessories”’ his high-bred 
appearance requires. Nor can you 
afford not to be posted in possible 
ailments and diseases. (We hope 
you'll never need the latter—but 
you may.) Our Book, Dog Furnish- 
ings, is complete and useful and is 
yours free on request. 








‘ Von LENGERKE & DETMOLD Ine. 


FH SCHAUFFLER. Pres.-349MADISON AVE. Dept 8 NYC 
HUNTING FISHING CAMPING 











The Colonial hand forged hardware for the 
houses in “‘The Street of ‘76 Sesqui- 
Centennial Exposition, Philadelphia, Pa. 
was furnished by 
MYRON S. TELLER 
280 Wall St., Kingston, New York 
1 Smithy is demonstrating in The Street 





BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR 
DECORATION 
(Correspondence Courses) 

Course A — Professional Training Course. : 

Course B — Domestic Course. How to Plan Your 
Own House. 

Enrollment Limited. Write for prospectus. 

P. O. Box 143 Boston, Copley Station, Mass. 


ILHOUETTES by Beatrix Sherman, 

Official and Exclusive Artist Sesqui- 
centennial Exposition. Stick-on Silhou- 
ettes for decorative purposes. 10,000 
Silhouettes autographed by prominent 
celebrities. Historical characters. 102 
W. 57th St., N. ¥. City. Catalog 10c. 
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wed Prints, Old Ships, Galleons that car 
ried Columbus, Cortez, and famous Corsairs 
set of 4 beautiful prints (644 x 9 $1.00 
j ious French 18th Century Boudoir Prints 
by Boucher, etc. For framing 
12 ally $3.00 up 
Sa Tne al for shades, trays. Set of 4, 6 
or mk ] or square $1.00 
lowe i Old Fashioned Botanical J 
Plates, hand colored, for framing (12 x 20 f 
Usually $3.09 up Each agri 
Same for decorative work (544 x 34 
6 $1. 00 d 
' js and Butterflies, Old Fashioned Botanical 
PI 5 34%). Six Prints $1.00 * . 
Go Cathedral Windows lranslucent 
4492.6). Six Prints Z . wits Extra Closet Space 
Godey Style Costume Prints ,ompadour anc 
Maric t ette Court Costumes (444 if Han 7 /h oro > 
} vy Ris . - « ol 1 <i. Bs FIG. 15 g W lere One Hung Before 
Famous Visher Map of New England. Decora Equal spacing between each garment 
tive boats, dolphins, animals. Early Avoids wrinkling. Fastens with screws to 
Dutch-English settlements. (20 x 24). .$2.50 underside of closet shelves, capacity 300 
Bi +e gee - 18 = Sito se ies 7 gigs a ee “ = 3 Ibs. Gold-bronze finish. Sold in sets of 
paige "Florida in the year 1750 (5 x6). Deco N amusing and timely nov elty takes the shape of this four bars (28 hooks). Mailed, postpaid, 
ati cartouche, boats, dolphins $1.00 to any address in U. S. for’ only ©) 
Mii OF Giciean (Ue ob Donrative ssi radio cigarette cabinet. Its cap acity is one hundred DOLLAR. Check or money order.” ONE 
i dolphins, boats 2.00 ‘ 
Special Offer — $7.00 worth of the above, cigarettes, and when you tune in with the dial on the REYNOLDS PRODUCTS 
our choice for $5.00 prepaid or 00 : a e , ° ne ° 511 Railway Exch: 
Py ee oe side a cigarette comes out,of the opening, as shown in ott Raliway Backhouse Chicago 
Chagne n & Co., 804 ‘Sixth aver New York : 1 a H : “q Agents wanted for house to house 
shagno 0: SEF eth . the illustration. The price is $9.75. — B. ALTMAN & canvassing 
COMPANY nae Raines a 
| 
NO MORE TROUBLE AND EXPENSE 
FROM SHEET METAL FURNACE PIPES! 
‘AULTLESS CASI IRON PIPE on your heating pum 
Au = away with the troubles of sheet metal oc 
time. Permanent and safe. Not injured by fire, 
dampness. Can be fitted to any furnace and 
without taking down, 
gee 5 
g:t 
& 3 Installed in f : 
| ite ; 
1925 EDITION. The most wonderful book of | §* monev by writing i 
home plans ever published by any architect. Re- <=.2 now for descriptive literature and Special Prices, 





pages, heavy covers, 
nearly 600 illustrations of floor plans and photos of 
medium cost Colonial homes, cottages, bungalows 
and two-family dwellings, an ideal reference book 
showing size of rooms, buildings and a description 
of each sent postpaid for any complete plans 
and specifications as low. as $1 You cannot 
afiord to build until you have seen thle book, it may 
save you hundreds of dollars. 
FREDERICK H. GOWING, Architect 

101 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 


vised and enlarged. 22 


Faultless Castings Co., Dept.F Brazil, Ind, 


FAULTLESS 


CAST IRON 
FURNACE PIPE 











BRASS JAMB HOOKS. Copy of early American 
pattern. To hold brooms, forks, etc., at your hearth. 


oe 1 


HIS is the most unusual wall pocket | have ever 
seen. It is made of china, and done in soft, natural 
colors. The fruit is all modeled in the round, peaches, 
apples, and cherries, as you see in Figure 16. The whole 
container is 14” deep, and 9” across, and would make 
lovely wall decoration just as it is. The leaves are 
in an especially attractive tone of green. The price is 
$15.00, and it must be sent express collect. - 
CRAWFORD SHOP 


Scientific Facts 
About Diet 


co YNDENSED book on diet entitled 

* Eating for Health and Efficiency " has 

been published for free distribution by the 

Health Extension Bureau of Battle Creek, 

Mich. Contains set of health rules, many of 

which may be easily followed right at home 

or while traveling. You will find in this book 

a wealth of information about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 


= 





$4.00 a pair. Each 4 inches wide, 3 inches high, 
5 inches deep. 

MITTELDORFER S 
224 Fifth Avenue 


- THE ¥, . ; a 


HOROSCOPES | 


Scientific Astrology practically applied to Busines, 
Finance, Health, Events. Horoscopes written in 


GEORGE W. SMALLWOOD, M.D. ] 
Copley Sq. P. O., Box 163, Boston, Mass. 


STRAUS 
New ¥ ork City. 


foe Wane 
\ 


This book is for those who wish to keep physi- 
eally fit and maintain normal weight. Not in- 
tended as a guide for chronic invalids as ell such 
cases require the care of a competent physician. 
Name and address on card will bring it without 
cost or obligation 


HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 


suite X-278 GOOD HEALTH BLDG. 


BATTLE CREEK , MICHIGAN 
— | - 




















| Beautiful Upholstered Pieces 


for Your Home 


Pleated Lamp Shades of Glazed Chintz 


= 9 a All Colors, Plain or 
s Figured. $1 an inch 
‘ ' 4 Bottom diameter) 


All Furnishinge 


MARY ALLEN | 


BUCOLIC 
BEATITUDES 


if pn is the time of the year when 
your home needs _ freshening. 
Maybe a new chair would add color 
and interest——or an old one might 





FURNITURE require re-upholstering. Consult us ys itl 
848 Lexingion Ave. regarding your furniture or uphol- - fhe peace of country lite, with 
New York stering needs. Send for catalog H children and dogs and_ horses, 





“S" and sample book of coverings. 


cACULLER BROS. 


1501 Third Ave., New York City 


Bet. 61th and 65th Sis. 





Normandy Chair and scenes of rustic beauty, de- 
Copied from an origi 
nal European peasant 
chair, this delightful 
piece is fitted with a 
reversible down-filled 
loose cushion 


Companion Sofa 
A lovely example of a 
curved sofa in gay hand 
blocked linen. The large, 
loose down cushion is 
temptingly inviting 


scribed with untailing charm and 


quiet, insinuating humor. 





GOLD FISH} Imported Japanese and Amer | 
can specimens Aquarium | 
pian its, castles, gk Ssemramit sunntice We make artistic 
iriums suitable for beautiiul homes, conserva- 
ti ries, the office, etc 
Illustrated cercular free 


PIONEER AQUARIUM WORKS 


$1.50 
at all booksellers 
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Charming Rooms sales 


If you have a new house or apartment to furnish this Fall, or if 
you intend to redecorate just one room, consult our professional 
interior decorators on the Fourth Floor. They will be glad to 
assist you in creating distinctive and charming rooms. Consulta- 
tion with our staff places you under no obligation. 

The Home Decorating Department, also on the Fourth Floor, 
displays a noteworthy stock of the rich textiles and handsome 
decorative accessories listed below: 


Velvets, Velours, and other pile fabrics 

Brocades, Damasks, Broches, Tapestries 

Portieres of deep lustrous pile 

Taffeta, Gauze, Reps, Poplins 

Printed Linens, Cretonnes, Chintzes 

Lace, Net, Voile and Swiss Curtains, 
ready made or by-the-yard 

Sash Panels, ready made or by-the-yard 


Bed Spreads of Lace, Organdy, Silk, etc. 
Draught and Fire Screens 

Utility Chests of Cedar or Walnut 
Teakwood Pedestals, Tapestry Stools 
Upholstery Hardware, Braids, etc. 
Small Rugs, Cushions, Couch Covers 
Odd Pieces of Furniture 

Table Scarfs and Mats 


Mc Cutcheon’s 


DEPARTMENT 


FIFTH AVENUE AT | 


New 


NO. 50 


/ FORTY- NINTH ST. 


lw , 
‘2 YORK 














WINDOW 


| GET THIS VALUABLE Book 


10° 
. only 






(Gi Oug ht ‘ ‘ 
about i Windoys! 


It tells you howto have the greatest 
convenience and comfort with 
your casement windows—and hay. 


eo 





Fe Beautifies ncicage ae ing that is merely a matter of know. 
f A protective waterproof FIG. 17 ing in advance the best methods of 
coating of unusual beauty construction and operation, 
that paevents weatherstains N one of the fascinating specialty shops in the ‘East Profusely illustrated. Also givesa 
and cracks. It dries flat and : era : é complete description of Win-Dor 
gives to stucco, concrete or | Fifties’ | was charmed to find this really remarkable Casement Operators, which en. 
masonry the handsome ‘occasion’ in Limoges china. The charming group in able you to swing your casements 


without opening your screens—the 


stone-like finish appropriate 
most important feature for your 


es stati cestionae. Figure 17 gives you a little idea of it, but not half its 


PITY MAE 





Write for color chart ‘ charm as it does not show the soft colors. There are 21 casements to possess. Write forthe 
and full information a | pieces in the set, a teapot, sugar bowl, cream pitcher, book today, enclosing 10cin stamps. 
THE TRUSCON LABORATORIES [— | siIX CUDS x saucers, : six plates. The te: is 8” 
307 Truscon Bldg. DETROIT, MICH. [| “ ee and ae se oe — _ pees wget The Casement Hardware (0, 
= | z > sugar bow te > cred pitcher 5”, 
igh, the sugar bowl 6”, and the cream pitcher 5 226 Pelouze Building « CHICAGO 


while the cups are 3”’ in diameter. The decoration is of 
grapes, with their leaves, in natural colors, set off by 
delicate rims of purple, and bands of pale yellow in A book of California's newest homes 


Up-To-DaATE HOUSE OWNERS | ribbon stripes. The handles and knobs are also in 


purple. There are many other sets with different com- | 








© F i 
are particular about having no disreputable 
orners » Estate. : . . “ . a 
a binations of color from which you may choose. The 
shop will be glad to give you full information. The 





price of the set shown is $32.50, and it will be sent ex- iSth Edition BuncatowenaeT = Tae 
i se o9 
press collect. — THE CRAWForD SHop | ' ‘Tie hee SPANISH | BUNGALOWS. 


1st Editicn Two Story Homes De Luxe— Spanish 
and Englisn Homes in colors. 
Price $1 each post paid — 3 books for $2.50 
Fy and specifications furnished 


Below is a list of addresses where you may secure the 





























: : articles mentioned in the Window Shopping Departnrent BUNGALOWCRAFT CO. 
. he pacers Sy this month. Please mention the House BEAUTIFUL 527 LW. pi. es Bldg., Dept. H, Los Angeles, Calif 
when you write. 
Does YOUR Backyard ae 
look like this ? B. ALTMAN AND COMPANY, 34th St. and Fifth Avenue, 
"ee New York, N. Y. 
case3 9STANDARD THE CHINTZ AND BOX SHOP, 526 Madison Acenue, New 
ivan EATS mass York N Y 
UNDERGROUND Rennes ay | THE CRAWFORD SHOP, 15 West 51st St., New York, N.Y. 
eerie anes hciaebec | MRS, EHRICH, 36 East syth Si, New York, N. ¥. 
is otec “« y B | -ceivel. A -E a “a - . ~ > a > e cc 
~sLinonig etree dla gata Receiver siaoaaes FC ST ER BROTHERS, 4 Park Square, Boston, Mass. _ Ls omen 0 cerndenee mega a 
Sold Direct — Send for Catalogue GUNN & LATCHFORD, 261 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. pecan caman pee en peer cou Newark, New Yor! 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. | THE MAYHEW SHOP, Ltd., 511 Madison Avenue, New 
23 Farrar Strect sale Lynn, Mass. | York, N. Y. _ —— 
stablished 1899 IAV 7, . T r 
H. R. NAYLOR, 125 Tyler Street, Trenton, N. J. 
i : iP , 
NUTTING’S MARBLEHEAD WORKSHOP, Marblehead, The Scrap Bag.” Hooked Rug: 
Conon and i 
Mass. | References required ; ; 
SMITH, PATTERSON COMPANY, 52 Summer Street, ELIZABETH Ee met" aie MORS ] 
Boston, Mass. arner, N. H. a 
SEPTIC TANKS ? 
N ( S Ss. 1) 4cenue J 
LOW COST SEWAGE DISPOSAL sti 2 seg IRE : R PRAUS, IMPORTER, 224 Fifth Avenue, _ 


Ready-Built—Easy to Install 
No chemicals; no upkeep 
cost. Sizes for all re- 
quirements. A sure 
saving of _ 
money and cree 
health. 
Approved Write today 
by Health Catalog No. 203 and estimates free. 


Authori- KAUSTINE CO., Inc. 
ties. Buffalo, N. Y. Dundas, Ont. 







Genuine Early American Furnishings 


Furniture, maple, pine, mahogany. C locks, Mir 


rors, Hooked Rugs, Prints, Pewter, Lae 
Samplers, Silhouettes, Cup Plates, Dolls’ ant 
an, Wee Children’s Furniture. ‘List. ——- a 


M. H. Dodge, Pawling, N. 
















WE WANT YOU MARY 
to own one of our pedigreed pups, male or female. CHRISTM AS 


We are selling at reasonable prices now and if you 
want a German Police, Collie, Airedale, Great Dane 

’ ’ ’ ’ SE 
Wire Hair Fox Terrier, Chow, Irish Setter, West BY MARY ELLEN CHA 




















PEWTER FINISHED SCONCE No. 251 

$7.00 Wired. Pull Chain $1.00 extra. 
Backplate 6" diameter. 

Hand Wrought Colonial, Italian and 

Spanish Fixtures. Retail and Wholesale. 

James R. Marsh, od and Maker 


> ORRORRRR 5, potume 


























New fi t ex Fells, N. J. : 2 4 a‘ gt te : z 
icine seid Highland Scotch Terrier, Irish Terrier, Russian Wolf 5 ak A 4 
“Peter Pan”, one . ae ae : The appealing life story of an Arme 
2euS year old, male wolf, ound, write for prices. Considering the quality, they : 
grey. Fine head and “ ; | nian pedler woman in the sea-coast 
a realthoroughbred. are low. ‘‘If you own a dog or pup send for our book- . = : 
. . DUNDEE Pri eedivcle let on “Care or Doc,” postpaid so cents Villages of Maine. i 
Log Cabin Antiques me sell immediately. z 3, postpaid 50 ce i ¢ 
A i Antiques at Wholesale Prices. A Few - bookstores 
we, gt MAPLEWOOD KENNELS __ Box 12, Medway, Mass. vinuieidiaes 5 
SpeciaL— Curly Maple Mirror Reproductions | a 
Chippendale and Others— Priced Low. L scenes Saenratnan aac eeoeeenee : — . — Ff 
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fe GRANDS 


Hi Ire,in these new creations by Wurlitzer Master Craftsmen is beauty 
and richness of design as pleasing to theeye asthe marvelous —S 


tone-qualip.is to the = ety wide range of models, fift iff 


hentic petiods in all,assuresa  thoice whichw comple artistic 
) ony in the home, ardless/ofwhat the decorative theme may 


































One of the most satisfying factorsinthe fare ase ofa . 
the Bava back of it ts ch prestige 
leadership e pra 








NEW YORK 
120 W. 42nd Street 
BUFFALO 


CINCINNATI 
121 E. Fourth Street 


ST. LOUIS 
1006 Olive Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
250 Stockton Stre 


674 Main Street 
CLEVELAND 
1017 Euclid Avenue 
CHICAGO 
329 S. Wabash Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA 
1031 Chestnut Street 


LOS ANGELES 
$14 S. Broadway 
KANSAS CITY 
1015 Grand Avenue 


5 Se 
Copyright 1926, Wurlitzer 
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we AF how: 
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A great value in a great week of value giving 


The ninth National Karpen Week is close at hand, and 
its importance to you is impressively proved by the 
group above, specially priced for this event. 

Authentic in ancestry of line, Flemish and French 
influences blend in its designing. Deft hand carving 
distinguishes its frames of real mahogany. The finish 
brings out the natural charm of the grain and color. 
Rare harmonies of color play in the red- 
backed mohair of sofa and arm-chair, in 
the silken damask topping the cushions, 
in the frieze of the high-back chair. Expert 
springing, buoyant moss and cotton from 
the South, and loose Karpenesque cush- 
ions lure you to laze in luxurious depths. 


LOOK FOR THE KARPEN NAMEPLATE 





Here is no ordinary “‘sale’’ suite, but Karpen quality 
through and through, certified by the Karpen name || 
plate. Yet its extremely low price, for one week only, is __| 
not its least attraction. It typifies many equally desirable | 
pieces which dealers will feature at extra savings during 

Karpen Week; from occasional chairs and handwoven | 
fiber suites to groups for living room, library, and hall. 

Watch for hisannouncementof this week | 
of weeks. In the meantime, may we send 
you The Glorious Adventure of Home Fur- 
nishing (B.O.), a new free booklet every 
home:lover will enjoy? S. Karpen & 
Bros., 801-811 S.Wabash Ave., Chicago; 
or 37th St. and Broadway, New York. 


FINO (TFT BEFORE YOU BUY 
—| 
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By BETSEY 


ADAMS 





OLLECTIONS of ‘cottage or- 
C naments’ in Staffordshire are 
popular with many lovers of an- 
tiques at present, and the prices 
of these odd little bits of ornament 
of the Victorian era are soaring. 
The groups are apt to be of a sen- 
timental nature, the modeling 
crude, and the whole object far 
from what would be truthfully 
called a ‘work of art’; but there 
is a certain naiveté about them 
which is appealing, and the tones 
are usually harmonious with the 
furnishings of modern rooms. 

In our illustrations you may see 
two groups: one is a Faithful Fido 
with a doll which he is evidently 
guarding for his little owner, and 
the other, a flower-holder by de- 
sign, represents a coquettish maid- 
en talking with one admirer while 
another, in a jaunty nautical out- 
fit, hides behind the rustic stump 
which forms the holder. The third 
illustration shows a fine corner cup- 
board of early pine, with a collec- 
tion of Staffordshire figures ar- 
ranged on its shelves. In New 
York at present these figures are 
selling for prices around fifty dol- 
lars apiece, and the market is al- 
ready flooded with reproductions. 
Dogs are special favorites for a 
collection, and are particularly 
amusing. Mrs. N. Hudson Moore, 
the authority on china, says in 
Antiques for September 1922: — 

Staffordshire potters turned out dogs 
by the thousand. | have some, a grey- 
hound, lying down, about three inches 
long, and an inch and a half high. My 
largest greyhound, seated, is fourteen 
inches tall, and has, lying at his feet, 
a large rabbit, which, presumably, he 
has just killed. 

Large Staffordshire dogs often 


took the form of door porters, and 
this type particularly has been 
largely reproduced and may be 
found in all specialty shops; thev 
are, alas, only too often palmed off 
on the unwary in antique shops. 
This same seated dog, decorated 
with lustre spots and a gilt chain, 
is found in several sizes at present, 
and for the smaller ones you should 
not pay more than four or five dol- 
lars. Small seated dogs of genuine 
antiquity cost from fifteen dollars 
to twenty-five dollars, and are not 
at all common. 
Mrs. Moore continues:— 


If you decide to hunt only the spot- 
ted dog, your choice will be restricted 
to spaniels and dalmatians, but of these 
there are said to be over two hundred 
patterns. In the unspotted category 
are the greyhounds, which are, | think, 
generally finer pieces of potting than 
the spaniels. Dogs seem to have been 
the potter’s faverite animal, and are 
often found in Chinese decoration, as 
well asin the shape of elongated hounds 
for handles on English mugs and jars. 


I think the cow comes next as 
a favorite with potters, and the 
cottage ornaments often take the 
shape of a single cow, or a cowwith 
her attendant milkmaid. It is said 
that Thomas Wheildon, the Eng- 
lish potter, in partnership with 
Josiah Wedgwood, made the first 
of these small, decorative china 
objects, and tramped the country- 
side selling them at the doorways 
to humble homes. Many of these 
early Wedgwood and Wheildon 
animals were of tortoise-shell glaze, 
and these are much sought by 
collectors to-day. At a recent sale 
at the Anderson Galleries in New 
York, Staffordshire figures sold 
for the following prices: — 





Protugraphs vy courtesy of Lord & Taylor 
A STAFFORDSHIRE FIDO AND 
DOLL 
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Turns the bare radiator into 
a beautiful piece of furniture 


O one need longer tolerate the ugly (but indis- 
pensible) bare high or low radiator, that spoils 
every scheme of interior decoration. Just place over it 
a Ja-Na* radiator cover, made to match mahogany, 
walnut, oak or any furniture or woodwork and it will 
become an harmonious part of your otherwise lovely 
room. Besides, think how clean and fresh it keeps 
draperies and decorations, and, because so completely 
insulated, what a charming window seat it makes of a 
low radiator. 


No tearing up of walls or floors to install a Ja-Naf 
either. Lift it over the radiator and it’s done—no at- 
tachments, connections, fuss or muss. You can have it 
to automatically control the room temperature, or 
hand-controlled, or uncontrolled. The satisfied feeling 
that comes to one whose rooms are Ja-Nat equipped is 
well worth the cost, which is no more than any piece 
of fine furniture. 


Send for beautiful folder in colors, showing many 
photographs of Ja-Nat equipped homes of distinction. 


She fac aye 


RADIATOR COVER 


siemeae..| 











Ja-N.r covers placed over 
bare radsators will keep 
walls and decorations spot 


lessly clean and new 


THE FULTON COMPANY 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Sales Offices in: 
New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia Detroit 
and all the principa’ cities in the U. S. 
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THE 


THE TRUMP 
BRIDGE TABLE COVER 


is growing in popularity every day 
among card players 


+ . . 
 —_ especially for the standard size square card 


tables. 


Manufactured of Rayon Material in the following 


six delicate shades (with a two tone border effect and 
spades, hearts, diamonds or clubs woven in the corners), 
to harmonize with home surroundings. 


Cw W we = 
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These make spier 


Price $2 each by mail, postage prepaid. 


-Tan with Peach Border — Heart Design 

- Silver Black with Scarlet Border 
— Jet Black with Scarlet Border — Spade Design 
- Olive Green with Gold Border 
— Grass Green with Gold Border - 
~ Red with Cardinal Border — Diamond Design 


- Club Design 


— Diamond Design 
- Diamond Design 


lid prizes and gifts. 


Order by number. 


Money refunded if not satisfactory on examination. 
Special prices in quantity lots to dealers. 


YOMANCO PRODUCTION CO. 


Post Office Box 429-H, Saco, Maine 


“Paalman Téa Wagons: 





A Charming Necessity for Informal Entertainment 


O you know how to entertain 

informally? If you care for 
some correct suggestions regarding 
silver service and napery, with a host 
of suggested menus for various 
informal occasions write for our 
24-page, illustrated booklet, 
“Informal Hospitality”. 
This booklet tells you also of the 
merits, the superior features and the 
advantages of the Grand Rapids- 
made Paalman Tea Wagons—the 
best aide to any informal service. 
You'll like the booklet and you'll 
appreciate the beauty and the ready 
convenience of Paalman Tea 
Wagons. Ask your dealer to show 
you his display. Send us his name 
when you write. Address Dept. 110. 


Paalman Furniture Co. 
Grand Rapids Michigar. 
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The model shown is the 
‘Jasmine’? —one of 50 
styles, each of which is 
equipped with all the 
special Paalman features. 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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A STAFFORDSHIRE FLOWER HOLDER 


Group of cow and calf, 


NOTROTO Sos cic shox meses $30.00 
I'wo groups of ‘The Sports- 
man,’ height 73” ....... $42.50 


Group, Cobbler and Wife, 
after Ralph Wood, height 


"© Re pa Pa tetiae Sa  e eae By, $65.00 
Equestrian Group, height 

‘Te ae eee paats, ais Ree 
Whippet, or greyhound, 

hewmht 28"... 2: $85.00 


Pair whippets, after Ralph 
Wood, height 12”..... 
The latter are described as ‘noble 
lithe figures of whippets, seated 
on rustic green base, dead hares 
before them; glazed fine old red 
and black, the features in black.’ 
We judge these may be similar to 
Mrs. Moore’s large greyhound. 
At the same sale a ‘rare Stafford- 
shire figure of Florence Nightin- 
gale, 13} inches in height,’ sold 
for $275. She is depicted as wear- 
ing a green bodice, nurse’s white 
headdress, a pink scarf draped 
around her, and a gown sprigged 
with small blue and red flowers. 
On her oval base are the words in 
gold, ‘Miss Nightingale.’ A bust 
of John Wesley, 10} inches in 
height, representing the famous 
evangelist in his black Geneva 
robe, with a white stock, and 
long, curling hair, sold for $130. 


fe 


SOCIETY known as the In- 

ternational Fixed Calendar 
League, having branches in both 
England and America, is working 
to promote a new calendar. It is 
proposed that the day ending 
each year be inserted as an extra 


$300.00 














Sabbath in the present incessantly 
changing calendar, which would 
make the whole calendar perpetual, 
by causing each week-day name 
to return to its same month dates 
throughout every year. We shall 
be glad to give you the address to 
which you may write for more in- 
formation about this proposed re- 
form, if you will send a stamped 
envelope with your inquiry. 


fe 


N interesting book is about to 
be published by Mr. William 
Clemons, editor of the Genealogy 
Magazine, who has been working 
for many years compiling a list of 
early marriages prior to 1699, 
which covers the period from the 
landing of the Mayflower Pilgrims, 
and the settlement in Jamestown, 
Virginia, in 1607. The volume 
will be called The American Mar- 
riage Records Before 1699, and it 
will be the first attempt at a census 
or directory of the Colonial people. 
It will contain about fifteen thou- 
sand names, which have been se- 
lected by Mr. Clemons from over a 
million, and it is said that ap- 
proximately ninety per cent are of 
persons of English parentage. 


fe 


HE great circle of people who 

are interested in our earliest 
furniture and household goods find 
that they come toa blank wall 
when they try to find the origin of 
the hooked rugs whose quaint and 
colorful beauty have added so | 
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Rigid Fire-proof Roofing 
Not Rag Felt 


The definite charm and distinctive effect of this unique 
product, the “€nglish Thateh” in random widths, 
irregular courses and rough texture that completely elimi- 


mbler nates hard and fast lines, sets a new roofing standard, giv- 
ing a novel beauty to the modern home and an added 
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degree of serviceability in a roof. 


They are made in a variety of non-fading colors; 

Green, Red, Brown, Gray, etc. First of all, Tapered 
Ambler Asbestos Shingles have the taper of the old wooden 
shingles. They are one-eighth-inch thick at the upper and 
one-half-inch at butt and 20 inches long. They are strong, 
rigid shingles, not ‘paper or rag felt, never curl or warp, 
not affected by the blasts of winter, the heavy rains of 
spring and the blazing heat of summer, year in and year 
out, for they are ma ide of Asbestos and Hy draulic Cement 
— Nature’s imperishable materials. 


FIRE-PROOF WEATHER-PROOF 


Tapered Ambler Asbestos Shingles are absolutely fire-proof, not merely 
“fire resistant.” Ask your fire insurance agent what the difference is. He 
will tell you the difference and show you the saving in rates — a matter of 
serious consideration over a term of years and years. 


It will pay you to write us now for complete information covering these 
superior shingles. 
Made by the AMBLER ASBESTOS COMPANY, at Asbestos, Penna., and sold by the 
ASBESTOS 
SHINGLE, SLATE & SHEATHING CO. 
AMBLER « PENNA. 


Pittsburgh, Penna. Boston, Mass. New York, N. Y. Cleveland, Ohio 
Omaha, Nebraska Buffalo, N. Y. Havana, Cuba Milwaukee, Wis. 
Washington, D. C. Chicago, HI. Philadelphia, Penna. Detroit, Mich. 


Wilkes-Barre, Penna. Minneapolis, Minn. 





FOR SAMPLES and literature of our product, return this clipping Ms 
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Northfield furniture is 
found at most good fur- 
niture stores. We shall 
be glad to direct you to 
the one nearest to you. 











Good taste! That is the essence of 
the attractive home. It is not a mat- 
ter of cost but of appreciation. In 
furniture for sun room or living 
room, the Northfield name plate is 
definite assurance of good taste. 


The Northfield Company, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


























SOONER OR LATER most men reach a point, 
in everyday matters at least, where price 
is no longer all-important. They begin to 
look around for “something better.” And 
it is by no means an accident that just 


at this point so many men turn to Fatima 





Ever notice? 


“What a whale of a difference 


just a few cents make" 











Liccert & Mvers Tobacco Co. 
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much to the interiors in which 
they are used. There seems to be 
practically nothing known as to 
what the floor coverings of our 
ancestors were. We read of sanded 
floors, with patterns drawn on 
them with a pointed stick, but 
the actual date when a rug, made 
by the faithful and skillful hands 
of an Early American mother, was 
placed on the fldor is totally un- 
known. If any of our readers can 
tell us of any data or family tradi- 
tions along this line, it will be ex- 
tremely interesting to all antiqua- 


rians. 


WwW" are grateful to the writer 
of the following interesting 
and amusing letter about old 
Staffordshire china, and wish her 
contribution had been signed that 
we might thank her personally. 
This is her letter: 

Staffordshire dishes were popular 
and cheap a hundred years ago in the 
United States, but are now numbered 
as expensive antiques. Most of the 
plates which we term Staffordshire 
were made during the years 1784 and 
1840, and are distinguished by their 
remarkably satisfying shades of blue, 
and their great variety of decorative 
borders. Many of them have Ameri- 
can scenes for decoration, and were 
formerly sold in this country for prices 
as low as a shilling each, which, we 
must remember, included the cost of 








transportation from the centre of Eng. 
land across the ocean and to the dif. 
ferent American cities where they were 
sold. Often the views on these china 
pieces were taken from a book called 
The Beauties of America, or from 
sketches brought home by travelers. 
W. C. Wall was an Irish artist who 
came to America and made many 
sketches around the Hudson River 
valley which were used on china, and 
have a collecting value now. Huge 
quantities of these dishes were sold, as 
the ware was fairly inexpensive, 
strong, and appeared to advantage on 
closet shelves or white tablecloths 
The principal makers were Enoch 
Wood, a friend of John Wesley, whose 
portrait he made in china in 1781; 
Joseph Stubbs of Burslem: A. and R. 
Stevenson of Cobridge, whose plates 
have much artistic beauty; Joseph 
Clews, who tried unsuccessfully to 
start pottery making in America; the 
Ridgways, whose  ‘semi-porcelain 
Willow pattern’ is known all over the 
world; Joseph Stubbs, and T. Mayer. 

The historic scenes on this china are 
quite amusing to modern eyes. Here 
on a blue plate we behold the City 
Hotel of New York, built in 1792, a 
sky-scraper of five stories, having 78 
rooms, and being visible from both 
Brooklyn and New Jersey! On the 
‘Landing of Lafayette’ platters we see 
a great stir at Castle Garden, guns 
boom from the Battery, horsemen are 
galloping about in great importance, 
flags are flying, and the harbor is as 
full of craft as a platter can hold. It 
is no doubt a true representation of 
the stir and bustle which existed in 
New York on the day when the ‘Cad- 
mus’ appeared in the harbor, bringing 
General Lafayette to be the honored 
guest of the nation. 


A COLLECTION OF STAFFORDSHIRE FIGURES IN A PINE CUPBOARD 
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Che Herman Nelson. 


INVISIBLE 


— ‘Radiator 
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No longer need the architect, the in- 
terior decorator and house owner 
resort to ornamental boxes, radiator 
covers or screens, which use extra 
space, involve inconveniences of con- 
trol, result in more or less unsanitary 
conditions, and reduce the heating 
capacity of radiators. 

The Herman Nelson Invisible 
Radiator renders all such makeshifts 
Obsolete. It is so small that without 























furring it can be set in any 4” wall, 
occupying no space in the room. 
Literally invisible— taking up no 
wall or floor space; it allows full 
scope forall architectural design and 
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the wall wun Ov Crt yhantom tiew, 
Send for the book below. 
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removes all limits to decorative and 
furnishing plans. Write for interest- 
ing facts about the Invisible Radia- 
tor, that ushers in a newera of home 
beauty, convenience and comfort. 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION, Moline, Illinois 








Builders of successful Heating and Venzilating Equipment for 20 years 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 








FOR YOUR NEW HOME 


Creo-Dipt Shingles will add 
beauty at a big saving in cost, just 
as on this house designed by Arch- 
itects Fooshee & Cheek for Mr. 
Owen Carter of Dallas, Texas. 


FOR YOUR OLD HOME 
Creo-Dipt Shingled side- walls 
and roof do more than re-beau- 
tify —they re-value! Laid right 
over the old side-walls they save 
their cost in reduced upkeep! 
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a J.ESS than the cost of two You see the beauty of shingled houses 

ordinary paintings, you can “paint” everywhere. Now you know another 

vour old home with Creo-Dipt Stained beauty of genuine Creo-Dipt Stained 

Shingles. Shingles; they save you more than you 
Laid over old siding, Creo-Dipts save pay for them. 

enough paint in § years to pay for them- Creo-Dipts come in a wide choice of 


— a oe Wh ee 2 br lasting colors. Your architect, builder, 

Fler ni pomervamtnnnesa-r qk V not pamt or lumber dealer can show you a Creo- 

more livable—warmer in winter, cooler as Dipt color scheme to re-beautify dean 
old home, or help you build new. 


in summer. And your choice of any of : . 
Or, send 25c for booklet of color 


Creo-Dipts’ charming colors immedi- J ay : 
ately gives your property greater value. ) OU] 011€ suggestions and porttolio of large-size 
r . photographs of Creo-Dipt homes de- 


On a new home Creo-Dipt economy 
i signed by prominent architects. 


is even more amazing. The first cost ot 


Creo-Dipt side-walls and root is small; : CREO-DIPT COMPANY, Inc., 1117 Oliver St., 
their upkeep is surprisingly low. For zouth North Tonawanda, N. Y. In Canada: Creo- 
gent ne Creo - Dipts are selected red Dipt Company, Ltd., 1613 Royal Bank Bldg., 

7 ae = : : Toronto. Sales Offices in principal cities. Plants 
cedar, stained and preserved, sO that for located for easy shipping at No. Tonawanda, 


years they need no care at all. Minneapolis, Kansas City, Mo. , Vancouver, B,C 


CREO-DIPT 
Stained Shingles 
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THE CURIOSITY BOX 


} E are glad to receive from our readers letters which contain definite 

information about ingenious devices or helpful discovertes about the 
house, its planning, its equipment, its running, or tts grounds and gardens. 
For such material as we can use in this column we will pay from one to three 
dollars. Material not accepted will not be returned unless accompanied by a 


stamped envelope. 


PROBLEM which confronts 
many modern homes was 
solved cleverly by Mrs. L. B.S., of 
Connecticut, who tells us how she 
did it in the following words: — 


For people who live in a small apart- 
ment where space is limited the ques- 
tion of what to do with extra pieces 
of furniture is always a problem. We 
had been wanting a radio set for some 
time, but felt that it would take up too 
much room in our restricted quarters. 
We finally decided to install one in 
our sectional bookcase. We removed 
the books from one end of a shelf to 
make room for the set, hiding the bat- 
teries behind the books on that shelf 
and the one above. Both batteries 
and wires are entirely concealed by the 
books. The case can be closed when 
not in use, thus keeping out the dust; 
and when it is open the door makes an 
excellent place on which to stand the 


horn. 


NOVEL touch which adds in- 

dividuality and charm to a 
bedroom is described by Mrs. 
H. S. K. W., of New York. This 
is her description of how it was 
accomplished: — 

A charming country-house bedroom 
which was papered in a delectable 
green and lavender old-time paper 
seemed nevertheless to lack perfect 
finish where walls and ceiling meet. 
Contrasting paper borders, wood 
mouldings, and so forth were promptly 
discarded by the owner as lacking in- 
dividuality. Finally a friend suggested 
that, inasmuch as old-fashioned lace- 
paper valentines, framed in narrow 
black, were to adorn the walls of this 
room, it would be most fitting to make 
a finish at the top with the quaintly 
scalloped white paper our grandmothers 
used fifty years ago on their pantry 
shelves. A country store produced 
the required amount of such paper, 
which was pasted to the wall like or- 
dinary wallpaper; and the effect was 
bewitching. 

The owner of the bedroom fell 
so in love with the border that she 
pasted more shelf paper to stiff cloth, 
cut out around the scallops and 
headed each window with a valance of 
it, from which prim urgandie lavender 
curtains with ruffles fell gracefully. 
lhe room is furnished in early Ameri- 
can maple, which has been scraped and 
oiled so that its mellow tints are in full 
evidence, and the whole room rests 
the weary eye, and refreshes the spirit 


of its lucky occupant. It has been 
christened ‘ Victoria.’ 


i 


UTUMN is the time when 
many little problems con- 
front the housekeeper, and Mrs. 
E.L.R., of Kentucky, tells us how 
she solved one difficulty. She 
says: — 

My best blue and white blankets 
shrank when they were washed. | 
lengthened them eight inches by sew- 
ing a piece of outing flannel, four and 
one half inches wide, to the end of each 
blanket, and covering it with blue sa- 
teen. A strip of old blanket may be 
used instead, if you have it on hand, 
and | find that a double thickness of 
the outing flannel would have been 
nearer the weight of the blanket. This 
is a good way to lengthen blankets if 
they have shrunk, for there is nothing 
more uncomfortable than a_ blanket 
which does not tuck in, and come well 
up over the shoulders, too 


* * * 


N ingenious makeshift for the 

attic is the invention of Mrs. 

B. B. N., of Alaska, who passes 
her idea along to our readers: 


Having just read of Mrs. J. C. A.’s 
toy-shelves in an old number of House 
Beautiful, | feel emboldened to de- 
scribe my own attic magazine-shelves. 
Being a magazine fiend | have quanti- 
ties of issues with which | cannot bear 
to part, and an orderly disposition of 
them is imperative. Therefore, at one 
end of the attic | have arranged orange- 
crates like a sectional bookcase. Each 
cubby-hole has its magazines, arranged 
chronologically for easy reference. 
Even the ones of transient interest 
are gathered in one crate ready for 
rainy day paper-doll and scrapbook 
séances. Egg-crates will do as well, 
or, any boxes of uniform size 


* * * 


O those of us to whom books 
are real friends the following 
suggestion, contributed by Mrs. 
H. P. K., of Ohio, will have an ap- 
peal. She says: — 

In addition to scrapbooks which | 
always keep, and am always filling, 
I often paste into my books charming 
literary bits whose subjects make 
them appropriate. Some of these clip 
pings are often from publishers’ cata- 
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‘OUR guests’ visit be- 

gins with your welcome 

at the front door. Right 

there the importance of de- 
tails is established. 

Your builders’ hardware, 

for example. Is itattractive? 


Is it correct? Is it represent- 
ative of your home? And 
is it as staunch and trust- 
worthy inside as it is beau- 
tiful on the outside? 

Yale Builders’ Locks and 
Hardware are better hard- 
ware. The solid construc- 
tion throughout, the extra 
thickness of metal, its accu- 
racy of machining and fit- 
ting, the correctness ofdesign 
ealpatetion of finish, dis- 


gan 


—— 





| 


close why Yale is the choice 
of experienced builders. 
Economize along practical 
lines by specifying hardware 
marked YALE. 

Send for our new booklet. 
It is both interesting and 
informative. 

The Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co. 
Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. 
Canadian Branch at 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


YALE MARKED IS YALE 
MADE 
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Residence cf The Misses Parsons, 
at Lenex, Mass. 


Delano & Aldrich 
Architects 


Breathe 
the Air that 


Flowers 


Thrive On 


Stale dried-out air is a common 
cause of headaches, colds and 
other ills. 








You have probably noticed 
how quickly plants and flowers 
wither in a stuffy, dry room. 
And the effect on human beings 
is just as harmful. 


Your home should be filled 


Sales Offices 
Boston 
60 Sudbury St. 
New York 
565 Fifth Ave. 


HE AKELSE 


WARM AIR GENERATOR 


(Trade Mark Registered) 


throughout the winter with 
fresh, warm, “live” air that is 
properly moistened. It always 
will be — with a Kelsey Warm 
Air Generator. The secret of 
Kelsey Health Heat lies in the 
zig-zag tubes and the automatic 
humidifier. They are explained 
in an interesting booklet, which 
we shall be glad to send you. 





Brockville, 
Canada 


Dealers 
Principal Cities 


306 James Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 





How] Earn Splendid Pay 
as an /nfertor Decorator 


Six Months Ago I Laughed at the Idea of Learning Interior Decoration at 


Home. 
By Mrs. Estelle Brown 


I had just about resigned 
myself to a life of dull, un- 
interesting, low-pay, routine 
work when I made a really 
astonishing discovery. I 
found an entirely new field 
for women —a field where 
salaries are high, where the 
work is fascinatingly inter- 
esting, where each day 
offers a wonderful new 
adventure. This is the 
field of Interior Decoration. 
Through a dear friend of 
mine I found out how I 
could prepare for this inter- 
esting work right in my home and in my 
spare time. Even though I did not 
possess any special talent or artistic 
ability, I found that this is entirely un- 
necessary — so clear and simple is each 
step. 





Even before I finished my practical 
preparation, I had earned enough money 
in Interior Decoration to more than pay 
for the cost of my training. And when 
I finished my Course, rather than go to 
any additional expense, I opened up a 
cozy studio right in my own home. From 
the very start my success was actually 
astonishing — each week my _ income 
steadily increased. Now I can scarcely 
find time to accept all the interesting work 
that is constantly being offered me. Be- 
lieve me, there is no pursuit that compares 
with Interior Decoration when it comes 
to happiness, enjoyable work, big money. 


Interior Decoration offers all ambitious 


Yet I Received the Surprise of My Life. 


Here’s What Happened: 








women most unusual opportunities for 
earning big money in a most pleasant and 


congenial way. Our beautiful FREE 
ILLUSTRATED BOOK describes in 
detail these wonderful opportunities and 
tells just how you can learn Interior 
Decoration right at home in your spare 
time, from some of America’s foremost 
decorators. No obligation. Mail the 
attached coupon at once. National 
School of Interior Decoration, Dept. 710, 
2 West 47th Street, New York City. 


National School of Interior Decoration 

Dept. 710, 2 West 47th Street, New York City 
You may send me FREE and without obligation, 

= copy of the new book, “Interior Decorating for 
rofit.’” 
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ogues, and are often a comment on 
the book or its author. But also I 
often choose poems, pictures, or fur- 
ther facts about things mentioned in 
the volume —any items which will 
make it richer to me. | should not mis- 
treat a book, however, by overloading 
it, for each book has a, personality 
which must be respected. 
eae 
THRIFTY bit of advice in 
caring for gas stoves comes 
from Miss H. G. H., of New York, 
and we know it will be welcome to 
many housekeepers. This is it: — 

Quite often | hear my friends speak 
of having the plumber or gas man fix 
the handle or burners of their gas 
stoves, which sometimes get stuck or 
broken off. | have found that such re- 
pairs are unnecessary if one will take 
a little care of the stove, and make use 
of her screw driver and oil can. 
At the under side of each gas-cock 
handle there is a little screw which | 
take out. This enables me to twist on 
the handle, and while doing so to pull 
it upward and get it apart. The work- 
ing surfaces which rub against one an- 
other every time the cock is moved 
the least bit are round and long and 
tapered. | put two drops of oil on the 
part that comes out, and this | rub all 
over the surface with my finger; then 
I put the valve together again, replac- 
ing the little screw in the bottom. 
Keeping them thus lubricated | never 
have trouble with burners because 
they are stuck shut, and I| never break 
off handles trying to move gas-cocks 
that are too tight. 

en « 

E quite agree with Mrs. 
H. S. B., of New York, in 
what she says about pictures hang- 
ing straight on the walls and the 
distraction caused when they do 
not! Here is her remedy for this 

common complaint: — 

What so blights the appearance of a 
room as a picture — yes, just one — 
which hangs creokedly! I confess it 
took the help of the masculine partner 
in our domestic firm to offer the rem- 
edy which has restored my pictures to 
their proper balance. We took some 
strong shipping tags, and cut circles 
from them an inch in diameter. 
Through the centre of each one was 
pushed a small-sized carpet-tack. On 
the backs of my pictures, in each lower 
corner, one of these circles was stuck 
with a little liquid glue, the tack being 
placed with its point out, of course. 
After the circles were dry the pictures 
were hung very carefully, and a firm 
pressure on the corners forced the tack 
points into the wall just far enough to 
keep them in place, but not enough 
to mark the paper unduly. 

ak. 
HE quick thought is so often 
the one which saves the day, 
as was the case with Mrs. C. W., 
in the situation which she de- 
scribes as follows: — 

Because the many clever and help- 
ful suggestions in this column have 
helped me | want to tell the readers of 


House Beautiful how | made that 
white elephant of all dining-rooms — 


————___ 


the baby’s high chair — harmonize 
with the rest of the furnishings. Our 
son had discarded his white high chair 
with its restraining tray, and we had 
bought what is called a ‘youth's chair’ 
to take its place. But it did not look 
right in the dining-room, and as the 
color note is blue I had a happy 
thought. I removed the varnish from 
the ‘youth’s chair’ with varnish re- 
mover, then gave it two good coats of 
blue eggshell enamel. The result was 
charming, the blue struck a pleasant 
note of color, the small owner was de- 
lighted with it, and, best of all, it was 
very easy to keep clean. 


* * * 


O those of us who have 
tried to make home-designed 
screens the following suggestions 
from Mrs. C. A. G., of North Da- 
kota, will be helpful. She says: — 
There have been many descriptions 
in the magazines recently of methods 
by which you may make wallpaper 
screens; but | conceived the idea of 
making one from an old burlap screen, 
such as may be found in most homes — 
a useful but not particularly decora- 
tive article. | was unable to find any 
information which seemed to help in 
my particular problem, so | made a 
series of experiments, and evolved a 
process by which | have made several 
very satisfactory screens at small cost. 
In the first place you will find that the 
burlap on most screens has become 
stretched through use so that it hangs 
rather loosely in the frame. This may 
be overcome by wetting the fabric and 
letting it dry, which will shrink it so 
that it fits the frame again. If the 
wooden framework is warped it may 
be dampened and clamped to a board, 
but unless you wish to straighten it do 
not wet the framework. A decorator 
advised me to use glue to size the bur- 
lap, but I cannot recommend this 
method, as it caused the burlap to 
buckle, and produced a very uneven 
surface, which had to be washed until 
the glue was gone. 

It is better to varnish the burlap, 
allowing the fabric to become saturated 
with it, as after the varnish is dry it 
makes a firm, even surface. Decorat- 
ing shops and wallpaper houses sell 
a powder to be mixed with water and 
used in papering as a substitute for 
paste. This is excellent to use in cover- 
ing the burlap with wallpaper, and 
should be mixed and used quite thick. 
Apply the paste thus made with a 
brush to the reverse side of the wall- 
paper and place the paper quickly on 
the surface to be covered, allowing a 
small margin to turn on to the inside 
of the frame. If it was necessary to 
clamp the sides of the frame after 
wetting the burlap, clamp them 
again while the paper is wet. When 
the paper is dry it must be shel- 
lacked or varnished, but some papers 
require a sizing before the varnish or 
shellac can be applied. It is best to 
test samples before they are mounted, 
and see what effect the varnish has on 
them, as some colors are entirely re- 
moved by its application. On one 
screen which | have made recently | 
used a stunning wallpaper with a Chi- 
nese design; the varnish had removed 
one color from the sample completely, 
so | touched up the paper with paint 
before varnishing. Another screen was 
improved by retouching with oil 
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Whata bother home-heating was inthosedays! 
Fire always needing attention. And even then 
how uncertain heating comfort was. Windows 
open one minute to let out stifling heat — 
shawl on the next minute to keep warm. 


But in the middle eighties a wonderful thing 
happened. Automatic heat regulation was 
invented, bringing immeasurably greater 
comfort to the home. What a great change 
it was to have the constantly uniform tem- 
perature of the Minneapolis Heat Regulator 
and none of the bother of hand regulation! 
Better health too —in these Minneapolis- 
equipped homes. aAnd lower fuel cost be- 
cause it meant the end of heat waste. 


Later, Minneapolis heat regulation added 
still greater comfort to the home by means 
of clock control, and today this is considered 
one of the outstanding Minneapolis features. 


The clock puts the time element into heat reg- 
ulation. Lowers the temperature at a predeter- 
mined time, at night. Raises it in the morn- 
ing so you can start the day off with comfort. 


for COAL — GAS — OIL 
To enjoy your home more, see that your 
heating plant — the one you now have or 
the one you are going to buy — is equipped 
with the Minneapolis. W Rola it burns 
coal, gas or oil, satisfactory regulation is 
certain with the Minneapolis Heat Regula- 
tor. If you purchase an oil burner and want 
the benefits of complete automatic control 
and dependable safety be sure to choose 
a burner that is Minneapolis- equipped. 


) TheAfINNEAPOLIS™ 


HEAT REGULATOR 






oT COAL~GAS-—OIL 
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The Minneapolis Heat Regulator is sold and installed by a nation-wide 
organization with branch offices in principal cities and experienced 
dealers in almost every community, Branch and distributing offices: 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Detroit, Cleveland, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, 
Washington, D. C., Buffalo, Syracuse, St, Paul, Kansas City, 
Omaha, Denver, Portland, Seattle, Hartford, 





go ways of saving fuel are 
described and other valuable 
advice on operating the home 
heating plant is given in this 
booklet. Clip the coupon and 
mail it today for a free copy. 








Mi lis Heat Regul Co., Est. 1885 
2745 Fourth Ave.,So., | Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send me your free booklet, ““The a 
a \ Operation of the Home Heating Plant,” and full in- 





formation on the subject of automatic heat control. 
I have checked the kind of fuel I am now using or 
have under consideration. 


ox, Coal DO! OGas Coke 0 


OE on icncinccnccdccsenincannnisenamemanel 
) Address -__---- 
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District Steam 
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~help you save money. 
| (pariey atone merchandising methods now permit you to ob- 
tain home furnishings of highest quality at a distinct saving. 
Buy from — Naborhood Furniture Dealer; through him, 
you can select directly from our large wholesale displays of 
Furniture and Floor Coverings or from our catalog. 

To visit our showrooms, ask your dealer fora Card of Intro- 
duction. The catalog is on file at your dealer’s store. The Peck 
& Hills plan gives you a much larger selection and assures you 
the utmost in value. It is a service of economic advantage to 
all concerned —the manufacturers, the dealer and yourself. 

If unable to get the card or see our catalog, write us for name of 
dealer who can serve you. 

Write for Free Booklet C-1owhich explains this money saving plan of 
buying home furnishings and also the correct care of them. Address 
nearest house. 

We sell and deliver through retail dealers only 






and Your Naborhood Furniture Dealeig 





ROOKWOOD 


The Rose of Sharon and the traditions of pottery making are our heritage 
from a romantic past. 


Rookwood has added new force to the ancient traditions by developing 
distinctive qualities of color, design and texture. 


Our distributor in your locality may help you in your selection of a piece 
for the home, or as a gift. We invite direct inquiries. 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY COMPANY 


Celestial Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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paints after the varnishing, making 
it appear as though it was painted on 
canvas. 

* * * 


E have always heard of 

‘Attic philosophers,’ and 
we are interested to discover that 
Mrs. J. W. S., of Pennsylvania, 
belongs to this group to which she 
qualifies by sending us the follow- 
ing suggestion, ‘Attic Philoso- 
phy.’ 


The crowded living conditions in our 
town suggested to me the possibility of 
renting a room to advantage — but, 
unfortunately, | had no 100m to rent. 
But I did have an attic, a large room 
twenty by thirty feet, and nine feet 
high with a very slight slope at the 
sides. There are eight full-sized win- 
dows, two on each of the four sides, 
and two closets, one at each end. The 
walls and ceiling are smoothly finished, 
and thé floor is covered with a heavy 
dark brown linoleum. 

I thought over the attic and its 
possibilities for a couple of days, 
thinking out a plan for its decoration 
and furnishing, and then | began. 
First | washed the walls and wood- 
work, and then | painted the former a 
light tan, and the latter black, and was 
ready for the furnishing. 

I had an old wooden bedstead, two 
rockers, an ancient leather couch with 
the insides bursting out, and a wicker 
seat which had always been used on 
the porch. A discouraging outlook 
surely! But | purchased another bed- 
stead, four straight-backed chairs, two 
dressers, a bookcase and two deal 
tables — all from a second-hand store. 
From these I removed whatever 
finish remained and then painted them 
black. On all the spaces that were 
suitable I stenciled an attractive 
design in orange and green. Using a 
handsome crétonne of black, orange, 
and green in conventional design, | 
re-upholstered the old couch, made a 
pad for the wicker seat, and covers for 
three or four cushions. 

For the floor | had woven four yards 
of rag carpet, in which generous 
amounts of green, black, and orange 
appeared; this | laid through the mid- 
dle of the room, and placed gay 
braided rugs before the larger pieces of 
furniture. For the windows | used 
curtains of unbleached muslin hemmed 
with a running stitch of black, and 
decorated with a stenciled design in 
green and orange. Fortunately | pos- 
sess several fine old quilts and cover- 
lets bequeathed to me by my grand- 
mother, and from these I secured 
bed-coverings which suited the room 
very well. Needless to say I very 
readily let my room, not to two girls, 
as | had planned, but to three. The 
income from the first month almost 
covered my expenses in preparing it 
— and has gone on ever since 


Le lovers of house plants will 
be interested in the sugges- 


tion from Mrs. E. S. G., of Penn- 











sylvania, telling us of the ingeni- 
ous way in which she arranges her 
windows for the winter. It is as 
follows: 


In addition to my choicer potted 
plants I usually have an accumulation 
of small cuttings. Some day, they too, 
will be lovely, but in the meantime 
they are unsightly and unsuitable for 
household decoration. We live in 
a sunny-windowed suburban house 
where the window sills are not deep 
enough for the larger sized flower pots, 
and which is heated by hot water 
radiators placed under the windows 
where | should otherwise place the 
usual wicker plant stand. 

The dining-room has two double 
sliding windows with a single sill 75” 
long. My husband made a skeleton 
frame for a window box that is one 
foot wide, and extends the full length 
of this sill. It is deep enough to hold an 
8” flower pot. The back half of the box 
rests on the sill, and the front is sup- 
ported by legs at each corner. Holes 
¢ in diameter were bored in the top 
and bottom rails of the frame so we 
could lace reeds back and forth, lat- 
tice fashion, from these holes. We 
placed sheet asbestos on the bottom 
of the box so the heat from the radiator 
below would not affect the plants, and 
gave it three coats of white paint and 
one of enamel. We had a galvanized 
metal lining made to fit, and finished 
that with two coats of black automo- 
bile paint which was effective showing 
through the white latticed reed. This 
box is large enough to hold several 
dozen plants. The small cuttings are 
not noticeable down among the larger 
and more showy plants, yet they have 
their place in the sun with a chance to 
grow and develop a satisfying beauty 
of their own. 


* * * 


PRACTICAL household econ- 

omy is described by Mrs. 

T. M. R., of Washington, D. C., 
in the following letter: 


In my medium sized hcusehold 
many small pieces of both hand and 
laundry soap accumulate frequently. 
For many years | have been in the 
habit of using these bits of laundry 
soap in the soap shaker for dishwash- 
ing, but even so | usually had more 
than | could use on hand, and | had 
reached the point where | was begin- 
ning to throw them away when a 
solution occurred to me. I collected 
all the bits of soap, keeping the hand 
and laundry separate, and_ placed 
them in saucepans. The larger pieces 
were broken up and water poured 1n to 
just cover them. | boiled this slowly 
stirring frequently until the soap had 
melted. If the mass is too thick to stir 
readily add more water. At this point 
I stirred in a level teaspoonful of 
powdered borax to each pint of the 
mixture. This caused it to become 
lighter and increased its value as a 
cleanser. | poured the melted soap into 
wet rectangular pans, and cut it in 
squares when it had set but before it 
got cold. When cold the restored 
“*cakes’’ were each wrapped in waxed 
paper, and used as needed 
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Each shingle realty two 
shingles in one, One side a 
soft, quiet gray; the other 
side heeutifully variegated 
in several permanent colors, 


efenses of 


stone for your roof 








TODAY the strongest defenses for our homes, shape, shown in the picture above, they fall within 
like the ramparts of old, are also stone—Johns- _ the same price levels as those temporary roofing 


Manville Asbestos Shingles. Each is a tiny bulwark 
of Asbestos rock fibre. Each is a fire wall, a weather 
wall and immune to the onslaughts of decay and 
corrosion. 


materials which you only expect to last about ten 
years. They are really the most inexpensive of all 
fire-safe and permanent shingles. 

Send for literature to Johns-Manville Inc., 292 


Expensive? Not at all. In the artistic Hexagonal Madison Avenue, at 41st Street, New York City. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


ASBESTOS SHINGLES 
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‘CWhat a Beautiful Bathroom! * 


cm * 
Une, 
That is what the admiring visitor will in all newconstruction—in bathrooms, 
invariably say upon seeing Tilework like this. 


kitchens, for sun-porch floors, fireplace 
From the reasonable cost of Association Tiles facings, and at points where a supremely fine 
thereare generous returns in unfading beauty— 


decorative material is desired. 
ease of cleaning —permanence of service—and 
the satisfaction of knowing you have the best. 
Association Tiles give the modern touch to re- 
modeled homes. Of course they should be used 


te” ‘ ed, 





The real estate value of a house is a/ways in- 
creased by the use of Association Tiles. They 
are a constant satisfaction and a profitable 
investment. 








Write ror BeautiruL , 12€8 SeveNtH AVENUE 
Tires BooKLET oe en Beaver Fatts, Pa. 


ASSOCIATED TILE MANUFACTURERS 


ALHAMBRA TILE CO., Newport, Ky. OLEAN TILE CO., Olean, N. Y. 
AMERICAN ENCAUSTIC TILING CO., Ltd., Zanesville, Ohio PERTH AMBOY TILE WORKS, Perth Amboy, N. J. 
BEAVER FALLS ART TILE CO., Beaver Falls, Pa. THE C. PARDEE WORKS, Perth Amboy, N. J. 
CAMBRIDGE TILE MFG. CO., Covington, Ky. UNITED STATES ENCAUSTIC TILE WORKS, Indiana polis, Ind. 
GRUEBY FAIENCE & TILE CO., Perth Amboy,N.J. WHEELING TILE CO., Wheeling, W. Va. 


uSE ASSOCIATION TILES 








MATAWAN TILE CO., Matawan, N.J. 
MOSAIC TILE CO., Zanesville, Ohio 
NATIONAL TILE CO., Anderson, Ind. 
OLD BRIDGE E. B. & TILE CO., Old Bridge, N. J. 
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BOOK & LAMP 


Roses in the Little Garden, by 
G. A. Stevens. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company. (An 
Atlantic Monthly Publication.) 
1926. 118 pages. Illustrated. 
53 x 8k inches. $1.75. 

T is significant of the rapidly 

increasing interest in the rose 
in America that within the last 
three years there have been pub- 
lished four truly American rose 
books, to say nothing of several 
revisions and several transplanta- 
tins from England. We have 
needed an American point of view, 
an American literature of the rose, 
and Mr. Stevens’s distinctly indi- 
vidual book in ‘The Little Garden 

Series’ aids in supplying both. 
Literature it is—not merely 

catalogue, prescription, or recipe 
book. Enthusiasm, informality, 
knowledge, and a candor of state- 
ment refreshingly different make 
this little book — which is plenty 
big enough to cover its subject 
adequately — altogether worth 
while. 

Mr. Stevens discusses, first, the 
use of roses in the little garden. 
Then ‘About Rose Plants’ talks 
very frankly upon certain relations 
between ‘own-root’ and ‘budded’ 
roses and of the conventional and 
unconventional ‘understocks.’ In 
order are treated the various 
classes of roses in commerce, and 
their varieties. Just here may be 
quoted a part of the statement 
about the famous American 
Beauty; — 

Worthless for the garden except in 
favored localities . . . a warning to 
all good folks to keep away from it. 
Also ignore such snares as Crimson 
American Beauty, White American 
Beauty — there are no such roses. 

_ Soil preparation, planting, prun- 

Ing, protection, insects and dis- 

tases, care and fertilization, are 

treated quite as unconventionally, 
and the book ends with ‘ Heresy in 

Rose-Growing,’ first printed in 

the 1925 American Rose Annual, 


with the result of arousing much 
comment and encouraging many 
timid rose-lovers to adventure 
toward the joy of their own roses. 
Entertaining, up-to-date, simple 
and yet complete, is this fine book, 
which will be just as useful in the 
large rose garden as it possibly can 
be in the little garden. 
— J. Horace McFarLanp 


Garden-Making, by Elsa Reh- 
mann. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. 1926. 207 pages. 
Illustrated. 8% x 5% inches. 
$3.50. 

ISS REHMANN has under- 

taken to interpret what a 
garden means to those who would 
feel its beauty keenly, and she has 
succeeded admirably. She herself 
approaches garden-making with 
an artist’s training for form, 
shapes, and colors, and she has the 
ability to record her impressions 
of garden design in poetic terms. 

This is no book for the horticul- 

turist who is interested alone in 

growing plants, for it contains no 
instructions on how to plant, how 
to combat diseases, and so on. 

But for the artist, the student of 

color, and him who seeks to find 

the beauty stored in the secret 
places of the garden, this book 
will unlock many a door and lead 
along flowery paths heretofore 
untrod. It will help him to inter- 
pret the freer spirit of the modern 
garden in terms of plant forms, 
shapes, and colors; it will intro- 
duce new and appropriate uses 
for familiar plants. But above all 
it will instruct him in the handling 
of color masses in the garden. It 
will tell him to try for his effects 
as an artist does, by using simple 
masses of broken color in a broad 
way. It will explain the psycho- 
logical effect of different colors and 
the manner of assembling these 

suggesting, for example, certain 
definite themes that may be 
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“Let’s tell’em they’re NEW shades!” 


“But won’t they know the difference?” 
“How could they? These Tontine shades have cleaned up 
like new—just see how bright and fresh the color is. Won’t 


Mother be surprised!” 
*& * * 


Most shades look alike the first season; it’s the following 
seasons that tell the difference. Then, replacing cracked, frayed, 
faded or soiled shades is infinitely more costly than the slight 
additional original cost of Tontine shades. Tontine shades, 
because of their pyroxylin treatment (the same as Duco) have 
none of these failings. They endure, and their original beauty 
is easily restored with soap and water. 

Buy for long years of service when you next purchase shades, 
by insisting on Tontine. 

E.I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc, 

NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


Test it yourself! On request we will mail without charge, testing 
swatches and an interesting booklet “The Window in Your Home” 
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Gharming Bedspreads 


Notice the bedspread — for there one will inevitably 
find the keynote to the charm of many bedrooms! 
The dainty colored Striped Dimity Spread pictured above makes 
a practical every day covering. Fast duplex colors make it the ideal 
tub spread, while it is light enough to be used as a blanket cover. 
All White.. $2.45 (Single) $3.50 (Double) 
Colored.... $3.50 * $4.50 


Mail orders invited 


McGibbon 


3 West 37th Street, New York City 


Household Linens » Beds & Comfortables * Furniture 
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(Continued from page 389) 


worked out. For instance, the 
color scheme for a border might 
be worked out in a scale beginning 
with the strong colors near the 
house, merging and overlapping 
one with the other, and ending 
with the softer colors at the far 
end. This is a bit of false per- 
spective and a valuable suggestion 
for a limited space, for the hazy 
colors add a sense of distance. 

Part II is given over entirely to 
Mrs. Antoinette Perrett’s charm- 
ing analyses of gardens she has 
visited. A careful study of her sug- 
gested color schemes wrought in 
flower combinations of named va- 
rieties will prove stimulating and 
educative. For my part, | can visu- 
alize a golden garden made up of 
broken colors; I can feel the elusive 
charm of an atmospheric garden 
composed of grays, mauves, lilacs 
and blues; I welcome the suggestion 
of planting claret gladiolus as a 
companion to blue larkspur; but 
my color sense is not yet educated 
to the point where I can vibrate to 
the beauty of Mexican sage and 
large yellow sunflowers, used to 
jack up the color scheme in a red 
and yellow border. 

For the most part the authors 
have been quite careful to follow 
the nomenclature of Standardized 
Plant Names, but there are one or 
two lapses where early training 
overruled. It is unfortunate that 
every gardener and garden book 
does not subscribe whole-heart- 
edly to the accepted Standardized 
Plant Names. 


Old Glass and How To Collect 
It, by J. Sydney Lewis. New 
York: Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany. 1925. Illustrated with 
sixty plates. 6} x 8} inches. 
258 pages. $5.00. 


es the field of antiques and col- 
lecting, some of our best books 
come from England. Best, that is, 
in certain respects. English writ- 
ers are, as a rule, — there are 
exceptions, of course, — more 
thorough, more painstaking in 
their search for original sources of 
information. They possess a more 
convincing air of authority than is 
achieved by most American writ- 
ers. No collector’s library is com- 
plete without certain of these 
English books, and a good English 
importation is likely to find a 
ready sale among the cognoscenti 
in this country. 

But the fact should never be 
overlooked that these English 
books offer scanty information 
concerning American products. 
American collectors are becoming 





more and more deeply interested 
in American antiques, sometimes 
to the exclusion of English ap. 
tiques, and any English book 
which neglects the American field 
Is pretty sure to prove disappoint. 
ing to a large number of American 
collectors. 

Old Glass and How To Collect It, 
by J. Sydney Lewis, isan excellent 
new book on a subject that has not 
yet been exhausted, but it is ut- 
terly British. Though offered by 
an American publisher, it was 
written by an English connoisseur 
and was printed in Great Britain, 
Within its limits, it is a helpful 
book and a beautiful one; but it 
offers nothing to.those whose in- 
terest is in American glassware — 
Stiegel, Wistarburg, Sandwich, 
and the rest. Its subject is Brit- 
ish glassware. This limitation 
should be recognized at the outset, 

It 1s inevitable that a compari- 
son should be made between this 
book and Old Glass, European and 
American, by N. Hudson Moore. 
Mrs. Moore covers virtually all 
the subjects treated by Mr. Lewis, 
though perhaps a shade. less 
authoritatively. In addition she 
devotes chapters to those Ameri- 
can subjects which Mr. Lewis 
entirely omits. It is difficult to 
escape the conviction that if one 
could possess only one book on 
old glassware it would be Mrs. 
Moore’s, and not Mr. Lewis’s. 

Bearing in mind its limitations, 
however, one may heartily recom- 
mend Mr. Lewis’s book. It is 
readable and enjoyable, and is 
based on a wide personal knowl 
edge of the subject. It treats with 
particular care certain phases that 
have hitherto been handled less 
thoroughly. The chapter on early 
English glass, for example, is 
exceedingly interesting. Two or 
three of the illustrations accom- 
panying this chapter, by the way, 
suggest a close kinship with the 
earliest American glassware ol 
southern New Jersey and else- 
where — a fact to which our atten- 
tion has not hitherto been called. 

In reading the chapter on eight- 
eenth-century glass one is con- 
scious of being on familiar ground, 
but Mr. Lewis branches out from 
this, most entertainingly, in his 
chapter on memorial and com- 
memorative glasses. One does not 
remember seeing this particular 
subject so well treated before. 

The book is especially strong on 
two classes of glassware that have 
been somewhat neglected by 
American collectors — Bristol 
glass and Irish glass. There 's 
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oo beautiful for words 


Like the fine old stock she came from, it is genuine through and 
through. And the tastes that reflect her ancestry—tastes thatalways 
link the genuine with the exquisite, find ample satisfaction here. 


“A lovely bit of Sterling, my dear—something to useand hand down 
—alwayslovely—imperishable. W hat good taste inthem to send it.” 
There is a little mark on every piece of solid silver given and 
received —a permanent mark which says “Sterling”. Like good 
ancestry, it tells so much. And it is never absent from the 
silver of those to whom genuineness is a reflection of taste. 
STERLING SILVERSMITHS GUILD OF AMERICA 
20 West 47th Street, New York City 


“On the 
with Maria B 


1699, I, Johannis Van Vechten, entered 
and was married 


f March, 
gaerdus into the state of matrimony, 







by Dominte Delleus’— says the quaint old chron In the Clear 
water r: ction at the Metropolitan Museum, this be: 
of s ! ioer my m the groom records the go d taste ¢ 





Manhattan 





ud hints of the lovely Sterling at your jeweler’s today. 
Sterling silver is genuine solid silver, through and through. Only 
such silver may bear the “Sterling” mark, 
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Ld 
very little Irish glassware, for dendron to plant in New England? 
example, in the collections of the | What shrubs will best grow near 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. the sea? What vine shall | use to 
The chapter on Bristol and Nail- climb on a masonry wall? These 
sea glass, while brief, presents and thousands of other questions 
some new material, and the old are answered in this amazing book 
material is offered in comprehen- Mr. Wilson makes a plea thr 
sive style. The chapter on Cork variety in plant material and {ol. 
and Waterford glass is longer and lows it up with an unlimited 
even more satisfactory. It isonly wealth of suggestions. He gives 
fair to add, however, that Mrs. the history of innumerable new 
Moore covers both these subjects varieties of plants, discusses their 
in a reasonably complete manner, native growing conditions, their 
and that Mr. Lewis has added propagation, cultivation, hardi- 
little to what Mr. Maclver ness, most satisfactory season of 
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OSes ony ' Percival has already published in bloom; he suggests the best varie. 

= ns is ° . P 
2 BEDDING his books. ties to plant under certain condi- 
& . The volume is concluded witha ___ tions, tells how to use them and 

; sixty-eight-page catalogue of auc- what is their chief value. 
: : , 2 tion sales of old glassware, with Th: : TORT 
A Hall Bed, Mattress and Spring is an enduring investment “a ion btai ms ices. - i that a _man_ whose scientific 
in sleeping comfort the prices obtained — perhaps the orticultural and botanical knowl- 
best method we have of appraisal. edge is so vast could write a book 
HEN new, all beds look construction underlying the beau- This would be more helpful to so simple and so enjoyably read- 
comfortable. The test of tiful design and exquisite finish American collectors, however, it able by the amateur gardener js 

time reveals their true of Hall Beds and Day Beds. ee ae Peake 3 ; 2 
nny ete Men in ten bblon iin the prices were in dollars and cents something of an achievement; but 
values. Let us send you - Hidden Sources instead of pounds and shillings, that he could in the same book 
of Refreshing Sleep,” an interesting oil 1 thaisien nal taken alece i ; 1 

Before purchasing Beds or Bedding Brochure, very helpful in the | os SRC SAIS nA taken place in appeal to the nurseryman, the 
call at our Showrooms and see the selection of Bedding. Write to New York instead of in London. _horticulturist, and the landscape 
fine quality materials and scientific department “A.” | Furthermore, the volume lacks a architect, with much of interest to 

Frank A. Hall & Sons, 25 West 45th Street, New York reference index. _ each, is indeed a triumph. 
| Perhaps it is less the matter of Nor is it restricted to any one 











| this book than its manner which _ locality, for though Mr. Wilson 
will recommend it to American _ has for many years been connected 
readers. The digressions are even with the Arnold Arboretum in | 

= more readable than the main line Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts, | 
of argument and information. his wide travel and study have | 

Mr. Lewis has evidently delved — given him an inexhaustible know- | 
deeply into the life of the times ot — edge of plant materials and grow- 
which he writes, and he adds many ing conditions in many parts of 
illuminating side lights. His en- this country and in fact the world | 
thusiasm as a collector, too, and over. 
his long personal experience have Unfortunately for the experi- 
enabled him to contribute much ot — enced amateur gardener, the book 
general interest and value to col- is in many instances in advance of 
lectors. the times. To read a glowing 
While this book fails in furnish- description of a plant and then to 
ing the sort of information that find that it is impossible to procure 
American collectors are most it for one’s garden is a sad disap- 
likely to need, it will be sought for — pointment. However, there is a 
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The new, easy way of laying rugs! 
Ozite makes the most inexpensive 
fabric delightfully rich and luxurious. 


And Ozite doubles the life of rugs! 


Ozite costs so little you can afford 
it in every room, under old rugs as 
well as new. 


dpaate 






































= what it has to offer of authority wealth of new material that is : 
Rug Cushion | and interest. It should have its now available, and it is to be ¥ 
CLINTON CARPET COMPANY, Chicago | place ” library shelves as . -_ expected that the progressive : 
New York “American Hair Felt Co., Mfrs Los Angeles plementary volume. And if the nurseryman will soon be able to 
Doubles \ \ Nar desire is for enlightenment on meet the demand for many more 
the Eife of \\\ p British glassware, it is sufficiently varieties that the book is certain 
> ; \ | complete. It is a handsome vol- _ to stimulate. 
Your Rugs ‘ =— We ume, fully illustrated. Not only is the book agreeable © 
pA — Waiter A. DYER reading, but the enthusiastic gat- | 
dener will want to own a copy to 
Aristocrats of the Garden, by use as a constant reference book, 
Ernest H. Wilson. Boston: because it is impossible to assim 7 
The Stratford Company. 1926. late in one reading the vast © 
Illustrated. 312 pages. 94X62 amount of useful material con- $ 
inches. $5.00. tained in the fifteen delightful § 
HAT lilies shall I plant to chapters, carefully packed im @ § 
give a long succession of Prologue, wrapped with a ~— P 
bloom? What makes a good and tied with an epilogue after the § 
— ground cover under azaleas? true British manner. 5 
aware. wen ti: What is the best variety of rhodo- — Epity V. CocHRaN & 
ool ram abe cat pn ttt Te 
PERMED. 00 ccccccccccccccccesccovescccccsccecoocccoseels 
A, 6. vcccccndccvsvassticnapedensccueenenscadscons 
iced hath ony rae s City itib; sidnovaweecoenicn —] 
Patented September 9th, 1924. — hatte a ee eRe ee -- 
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A New-Style Kitchen as Arranged by Penrose V. Stout—Architect 


A SMART NEW STYLE 
TRANSFORMS THE KITCHEN 


UT of the chaos of old-time in air, is Smoothtop’s oven. But an 
| kitchen arrangement comes, now, _unobstructive, built-in unit— gracefully 
a new simplicity of line. A new smart- lowered to convenient, table-drawer 
ness. No more the up-and-down jumble __level....Smoothtop conforms. Fits in. 
of jutty surfaces; of irregular shapes. Its surprising saving of floor-space is 
Gone, at last, is the most stubborn accompanied by a startling increase of 
objector to room lines. Gone, is the cooking-surface.... Architects and dec- 
rambling, old-fashioned gas range. orators, encouraged—even inspired — 
Comes now, the new Smoothtop Gas by Smoothtopare creating a new kitchen 

| 














Range. Its top is flat—an unbroken style. Six of these smart, new kitchens, 
plane. Its burners—enclosed. Its lines as planned by six prominent architects, 

are those of a console—straight. It are shown in the book couponed be- 
| perpetuates room lines. Not a light- low. Wouldn't it be interesting to | 
denying, line-destroying box, perched study them? 











} | 
| If you are not served with City gas, write us for information about portable gas service main- 
tained by a nationally known producer of compressed gases. It is adapted specially for use 
with Vulcan Smoothtops. Standard Gas Equipment Corp., 18 E. 41st St., New York City. | 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


GAS RANGE 


WITH SUPER VULCAN BURNERS 
There is only one Smoothtop, a Vulcan 


product. It is fully protected by patents 
in United States, Canada & Great Britain 


STANDARD GAS EQUIPMENT CORPORATION—VULCAN DIVISION 








An Entirely New Cookery 
Better— Easier 


It revolutionizes cookery, too—this new 
Smoothtop Gas Range. Stews, soups, pot 
roasts are done by a new, savory simmer- 
ing. Vegetables are finished with the new 
speed cooking; it retains all their precious 
mineral salts and vitamins. Entire meals 
kept hot till time to serve. All this with 
far less watching, less fussing, less cleaning. 


Super “eae | 


Vulcan Burner ood 


This Smoothtop cookery has really been 
created by the Super-Vulcan Burner. Note 
the aeration plate over the gas port-holes. 
This creates the hottest, steadiest gas flame 
known. Yet, no more gas is consumed. 
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4 Cooking Zones 
Each burner heats 4 distinct cooking 
zones. Speed, Boiling, Simmering, Warm- 
ing. All without regulating the gas-jet. 
You cook with a graduated hot-plate. 
It’s wonderful. 


Oven 
Heat Regulator 
75% of all cooking is done top-stove. 
But Smoothtop’s equipment is complete, 
even to the little control wheel which gives 
oven heat regulation. 
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“How to Plan the New-Style Kitchen” 


Contains beautiful full color illustrations of 6 new- 
style kitchens, as planned by 6 leading architects. 
Tells how to achieve the new kitchen smartness, 
how to improve spacing, placing and lighting. 
10c in stamps. 


“Smeothtop Cookery” 


isa cook book with a new viewpoint. Solves meal 
planning and work planning. Shows how to do 
more cooking with less trouble; how co use “‘left- 
overs” and still have more delicious meals. Ed- 
ited by Sarah Field Splint. 25c¢ in stamps. 


Please check the coupon, and mail 
xB 





STANDARD GaAs EQuipMENT Corp. 

18 E. dist St., New York 
Please send me the books checked. I en- 
close —— in amount required for cach 
book checked. 
“The New-Style Kitchen’, 10¢ © 
“Smoothtop Cookery", 25¢ 
“The Book of Smoothtop Gas Ranges”’, 

ree. 


Name 


Address 
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‘Look.Mother. [can polish too! 


is easy NOW to have beautiful waxed floors in every room, 

It makes no difference whether the floors are old or new —of 

wood, linoleum, tile or composition. And it matters not how the 

floors are finished — with varnish, shellac, wax or paint. Try the 
Johnson Wax Treatment on them. 


By this new method all hard work is avoided and you are saved 
the bother and expense of frequent refinishing. It will take only a 
few minutes. You don’t need to stoop. It won't soil or roughen 
your hands. And afterwards your floors will glow with a new 
brightness and beauty. 

This Treatment is so simple anyone can use it. All you do is to 
spread on a thin coat of Johnson’s Polishing Wax. This cleans as 
it waxes. Then run the Johnson Electric Polisher over the floor and 
let ELECTRICITY do all the work. 


JOHNSON’S WAX 
Electric Floor Polisher 


This Electric Floor Polisher runs itself—you don’t need to push it 
or bear down on it—just guide it. It is ten times better and quicker 
than the old-fashioned hand methods. With it you can polish all 
your floors in the time it used to take to do a single room. 


Rent It for $2.00 a Day 


From your neighborhood store or your painter you can rent this 
beauty-giving Electric Floor Polisher for $2.00 a day. In one day 
you can make every floor a foundation of gleaming beauty on which 
your rugs and furniture will reveal new charm and value. 





































Telephone NOW and make an appointment to rent a Johnson 
Electric Floor Polisher fora day. Or buy one outright for your own 
exclusive use. The investment is small for so great a convenience. 


Are You Building? 


Be sure to specify ‘“‘waxed floors throughout” —then insist that these 
specifications be followed. Ask your painter to wax your floors 
electrically with a Johnson Electric Floor Polisher. You will be sur- 
prised at the amount of time saved! And the beauty of your floors 
and their ease of upkeep will be a source of constant joy. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, RACINE, WISCONSIN 
“The Floor Finishing Authorities™ 


(Canadian Factory: Brantford) 





JOHNSON'S POLISHING WAX | 


PASTE or LIQUID™ CLEANS, POLISHES, PRESERVES ALL FLOORS 
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OVERHEARD IN THE 
EDITOR’S OFFICE 


HE name of H. George 

Brandt, who designed our 
cover this month, will be recog- 
nized by old House Beautiful 
readers, for although this is the 
first time that Mr. Brandt has 
submitted a design in our Cover 
Competitions, before these com- 
petitions were inaugurated we 
had several covers from his brush. 


* * * 


NE of the most regular 

contributors of the House 
Beautiful for the past two years 
is Mary P. Cunningham, a maker 
of gardens, who, in her article (she 
occupies the first pages this month 
aswell as the last), has reduced the 
garden to the minimum of one 
flowerpot. ‘A single pot,’ she says, 
‘by itself may hold the elements of 
agarden.’ However, in her article 
she advocates not so much the 
window-sill garden as the embel- 
lishing with the potted plant of 
the small paved court, or shady 
garden, where plants will not 
grow. This has been done in Spain 
perhaps more successfully than 
anywhere else; hence the illustra- 
tions which she herself brought 
from that country. 

Several readers who have writ- 
ten Miss Cunningham about 
special garden problems will find 
items on the ‘Month by Month in 
the Garden’ page this month ad- 
dressed to them. We hope, there- 
fore, that Mrs. B., of Northville, 
Mrs. C.H. J., of Greenfield, Mrs. 
A. B. C., of Chicago, and Mrs. C. 
A. W., of Germantown, will not 
overlook this page in this issue. 


* * * 


CCORDING to _ Beatrice 
Stevens the chief activities 
of any month in the garden are 
connected with marauding ani- 
mals and insects, or at least one 
would so conclude from her draw- 
ings for Miss Cunningham’s text. 
We suspect, however, that she 
excepts the cat (although not with 
the author’s consent) because of 
her frequent offers to us of one of a 
new litter of kittens, which, alas, 
We must always refuse. ‘Brisk- 
to-High’ is the delightful name at 
the top of her stationery. It 
might serve also as the caption 
for one of her drawi ings this month. 
Which one is obvious. 

The name of Beatrice Stevens is 
associated in the minds of most 
House Beautiful readers with the 
illustrator of the series of articles, 
‘Twenty Miles Out: Indiscre- 
tions of a Commuter’s W ife,’ 
written by Herself, which were 


such a popular feature of last 
year’s issues. These articles have 
been reprinted in book form, and 
this book is one of thirteen 
chosen by the New York Library 
Association as the best books pub- 
lished in 1925. 


£2 


HE owner of the delightful 

garden pictured in the House 
in Good Taste section this month, 
Mrs. Clement Houghton, sends 
us an editorial clipped from the 
English magazine, Garden, from 
which we quote, not only because, 
as Mrs. Houghton says, she be- 
lieves so thoroughly in what its 
writer, Mr. E. M. M. Cox, exhorts, 
but because the photographs show 
that if there is one rule that she 
has observed above all others in 
the making of her garden it is that 
she has studied her plants and 
given them the conditions they 
love. Mr. Cox says: — 

It may seem that I am constantly 
drawing attention in these editorial 
notes to the necessity of understanding 
the requirements of plants and of pay- 
ing great attention to their correct 
cultivation if they are to give of their 
best. . . . Certain neighborhoods and 
soils suit different plants, and it is 
always as well to find out what suc- 
ceeds in your neighborhood before 
your garden is completed. If you have 
a sufficient groundwork of well-suited 
plants to make your garden a pleasant 
place, then you can start off experi- 
menting if you like, but not before. 
But whatever you do, do not skimp 
your cultivation. Much can be done 
with the greatest weed with care, and 
the converse is equally true: the finest 
variety may be a hopeless failure if it 
is maltreated. 


* * * 


HE series of articles on ‘ Prints 

for the Average Household’ 
by Mrs. Whitmore, which ended 
last month, brought us the follow- 
ing pleasant letter from Mr. 
Burton Emmett, the Honorary 
President of the American Insti- 
tute of Graphic Arts:— 

On behalf of the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts, may | write you this 
line simply to express our appreciation 
for the interest you are showing in the 
subject of prints, as indicated by 
printing the very interesting articles 
by Mrs. Whitmore. We hope that the 
reception accorded these articles will 
encourage you to run other articles on 
the general subject of prints from time 
to time. 


* * * 


HE second article in the series 

on the work of the Bureau of 
Standards arrived too late for this 
issue and will be published next 
month. 























we need CHAMBERLIN 
Metal Weather Strips” 


How often last winter was your house uncom- 
fortably chilly because of the icy draughts that 
blew in around doors and windows? How often 
did you make up your mind that you would not 
go through such a winter again—but that next 
year you would have Chamberlin Metal Weather 
Strips? Don’t forget now is the time to install 
Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips—now, before 
cold weather sets in again. 

Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips shut out 
draughts that blow in around windows and doors, 
and enable you to maintain uniform temperature 
throughout the house. They bar out the dirt, 
soot and rain that depreciates your furnishings, 
and cut yearly fuel bills from 20 to 40 per cent. 


Chamberlin installs its equipment, and guarantees 
and services it for the life of your building. Get 
the full facts now! 


CHAMBERLIN METAL WEATHER STRIP CO. 
West Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


100 Sales and Service Offices throughout the United States 


CHAMBERLIN | 
METAL WEATHER STRIPS 








West Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
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Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Gasgeny 


Please send me literature on Chamberlin Metal 
Weather Strips and Inside Door Bottoms. 
an approximate estimate for weather stripping my 
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tose » i crackling open fire whose flickering light 


ad fm| makes shadows disappear, even in farthest 
. oe q corners. A deep-cushioned sofa and a wing 
g! } F chair with wide-spreading arms which reach 
eames! Out an invitation to well-settled comfort. 
= All the blasts and chill of winter hold no | 
terror for the family so provided. 


In the whole range of Elgin A. Simonds pieces, none has 
greater symmetry of line or more innate distinction than this 
sofa and wing chair in walnut. They reflect, in feeling, furni- 
ture produced during the reign of Charles II in England, but 
they are essentially creations of our own designers. Their 
great comfort and smart tailoring are products of today. 









These and other delightful Elgin A. Simonds pieces are 

shown by Dealers of Distinction everywhere. To identify 

pieces shown ask for our Sofa and Wing Chair numbered i 
1773. End table 2509 is also shown. : 


THE ELGIN A. SIMONDS COMPANY 


New York Syracuse, N. Y. Chicago 


SIMONDS 


Individualism —in Good Gurniture 
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November is City House 


EXT month the issue will be especially helpful to city dwellers, both 

those who live in houses and those who abide in apartments. As city 
house owners are discovering more and more that, although they live in the 
midst of dust and soot, they can still have a garden, the leading article will tell 
the story of one that has been adapted to these adverse condi- 
tions and made to provide green shelter in the very heart of 
Boston. 

Another development of the city garden idea is the group- 
ing of apartments around an open area which is developed as 
acommon garden or sitting-out-of-door-space. Two excellent 
instances of this are shown, one in New York and one in 
Boston, where old buildings have been remodeled into at- 
tractive apartments and gardens made by tearing down 
several of them. 

Perhaps there is no problem connected with the small 
apartment so difficult to solve as the one of making tiny 
rooms seem spacious. How one woman did this is told graphi- 
cally and the illustrations prove that she did it successfully. 
Incidentally the furnishing of the living-roomin this apartment 
also shows how to group furniture when there is no fireplace. 
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and Apartment Number 


Although there are several other articles on the city house and apartment, 
the issue is not entirely given over to this subject by any means. There will 
be shown a love! untry house by Delano & Aldrich and a charming group 
of small houses built in Florida in the style of the Bermuda house. An article 
on Battersea and Bilston enamels will please the collector and 

rticles on pewter, the growing of cactus, and mosaics for the 
nursery, those who are looking for something different. 
Rusticus will continue his delightful intimate talks on The 
Daily Round and Georgiana Smith wil! tell about her search 
for a sun-porch for her New England castle in Spain. 

There will be several articles that will be particularly timely 
for this season of the year; one especially, on the right way to 
plant late in the fall and how to heel in stock when it comes 
too late for fall planting, and another that sums up the points 
to be considered when choosing the heating system, and the 
steps that can be taken to make the house weatherproof. 
The prize-winning plans in the contest which was published 
in the July issue (for the planting of the gardens of the 
Chameleon-Like House) will be shown, and very good sugges- 
tions they contain, too. Altogether a well-rounded number. 





s at the risk of the subscriber unless made by registered letter, 
reach s office three weeks jing dat Both old 
of Congress, March 3, 1879. Copyright, 1926, by The House 
ss, 10 Ferry Street, Concord, N. H. Editorial Office and Subscription 
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The home of Alfred G. Kay, Esq., in Palm Beach, 
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A GREEN SUNKEN GARDEN 


Lootograph by Mattie Edwards Hewitt 
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THE FLOWERPOT GARDEN 


The Homely Flowerpot becomes an Architetlural Ornament 


AIN barrels and water jugs, butteries 
R and bird cages, flowerpots — all of these 
are old and quaint and homely, and loved 
among our Lares and Penates. The flowerpot 
has an earthy appeal and an esthetic one, for 
It suggests not only the flower but the plant 
growing in the soil, and it is true that to many 
people gardening is as fascinating as gardens 
themselves, being the more basic of the two. 

There is probably no 
one of us who has not some 
association bound up with 
flowerpots. I never see a 
row of them in a potting 
shed without thinking of 
my first lesson in potting. 
This was brought home to 
me by the remark, ‘It 
takes an instinct to do the 
crocking’ — for crocks 
should go in over the hole 
in the bottom in such a 
way that the water drains 
out, whereas mine were 
carefully arranged to hold 
the water in! 

In spite of this unfavor- 
able beginning ‘potting up’ 
Proved a great pastime. 
It is a unique and pleas- 
ant sensation to arrange 
the crocks, work the soil 
about the roots, and give 
the final twist which sets 
the plant firmly in the 
true centre and leaves a 
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BY MARY P. CUNNINGHAM 


quarter of an inch at the top for watering. 
And I like pots in my garden even more than 
potting — rows of them, or groups, or singly. 

The old-fashioned shaped pots which flare 
slightly at the top are more graceful than the 
modern ones with the heavy rim. These old 
ones are lighter in color because they have 
been baked less, and are also softer on that 
account. They can still be found in old green- 
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BOX IS ESPECIALLY ATTRACTIVE IN POTS AND MAY BE USED, AS HERE, IN A 
REPEATED MOTIVE TO ORNAMENT THE SIMPLE BALUSTRADE AND POOL COPING 
IN PLACE OF ELABORATE ARCHITECTURAL DETAIL 
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houses; and they can be made, if the potter 
can be convinced that shape and color are 
more desirable than wearing qualities. There 
are similar and superior shapes among the 
common pots of Europe, especially those from 
Italy, France, and Spain, where they are used 
so much. These are even softer than our old 
ones and very perishable, but light in color and 
often of lovely form; indeed, one can find 
among common _ house- 
hold wares at Capri and 
many other places pots 
and jars and vases of 
common clay in 
shapes. They usually use 
these for water, but often 
hang them as flowerpots 
full of plants on courtyard 
walls, near wells, or from 
balconies, with very pic- 
turesque effects. 

A single pot by itself 
may hold the elements of 
a garden. A dozen or so 
rightly used may make a 
finished garden. For a 
garden need not neces- 
sarily contain many 
plants. Indeed, some of 
the accessories and sur- 
roundings which go with 
the flowerpot garden often 
give as much life and 
color as the plants them- 
selves. 

Thus the flowerpot gar- 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





IN THIS TINY PAVED COURT A LOVE OF GROWING THINGS HAS FOUND INEVITABLE EXPRESSION IN THE POTTED 
PLANTS WHICH ARE PLACED INFORMALLY ON THE STEPS AND HUNG FROM THE WALLS, WITH LITTLE ATTEMPT AT 
GROUPING EXCEPT WHERE A CLUSTER OF THEM CARRIES DOWN THE LINE OF THE STAIRWAY AND MASSES WITH THE TREE 


den may be simply a pot of marigolds or 
geraniums hanging from a tenement window, 
or from a rear fire escape in the city, to 
remind some soul from a far country of a land 
left behind, where flowers are for everyone. 
It may hang from the rail by a simple iron 
ring, or, better still, the balcony may be filled 
with plants to hang out through the bars. 
Many an office window dweller would profit 
by this example, for a few pots artfully ar- 
ranged in a balcony do far more as a garden 
than our stupid straight window boxes with 
flowers in rows —though these too may 
be charming. We could add pots to the boxes. 
Picture, for instance, a window box with 
Rosy Morn petunias, along the balcony floor, 
and English ivy hanging in pots attached to 
the top rail. Pots and jars of iceplant or 
anthericum hang here and there at different 
levels, and behind the box are pots of sweet 
lavender, or Santolina, or feverfew — or all 
of these, for so small an area can stand many 


kinds, like a bouquet of many colors. Rows of 
window pots may stand outside on the ledge. 
Sometimes a hanging shelf may be arranged 
outside the window. Our grandmothers of 
Cape Cod had the germ of the flowerpot 
garden when they literally covered the south 
windows with geraniums and fuchsia and 
balsam. They knew how to use the chinks of 
light, too, by hanging an extra plant here and 
there between the rows on the sills. 

But the flowerpot garden has its fullest 
expression in a city yard — some area closed 
in by walls of brick or stucco, and paved. 
It is ideally small in scale, and a place where 
growing conditions of light and sun are too 
limited to allow much vegetation. There are, 
instead, paths and seats and little trees — 
or big trees, for the tree-of-heaven will thrive 
in a garden of this sort and still let light 
through if occasionally trimmed. There will 
be water somewhere if only for its delicious 
trickle, bird cages of bright colors, and gold- 


fish for movement and to keep off the mos- 
quitoes. Ivy and vines make shadows on 
stucco or brick walls, and there are plants in 
beds and flowerpots. It may be convenient 
and amusing to have beds narrow and raised 
by a curb where pots may be set in rows, or at 
intervals, to help out the bloom in the beds. 
For flowerpots will hold a movable feast. 
Plants may be moved about to take their turn 
of sunlight where this is limited, or new 
plants may be brought in from time to time 
to keep the garden at its best. There is in 
one town a dark alley near a well-known 
bank where it is impossible to grow plants. 
Yet this corner is kept bright with flowers 
all the year by bringing in pots from week to 
week. It is surprising how many plants can 
be used in this way, from the early bulbs 
through the rhododendrons and after. 
Another great advantage is that each pot 
may hold its own mixture and preparation for 
its own plant. Thus we can assemble plants 
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as different as geranium, heather, orange 
tree, cyclamen, primrose, cactus, and 
begonia. Some plants like to be packed 
loosely and others very tight, some like 
acid soil and others neutral. All sorts of 
combinations are possible with each plant 
housed in itsoptimum environment. This 
is, incidentally, a great help in a plant- 
room which has not all the equipment of a 
greenhouse. Plants may be used in pots, 
and these put in gravel or sand in the 
benches. Some may be removed, or new 
brought in, without seriously upsetting 
the whole bench. Plants may be fre- 
quently turned if they tend to grow 
toward the sun and all on one side. 
Plants in window boxes may be used in 
pots instead of sharing the common soil. 
Here, the pots may be plunged so as not 
toshow. We all know the trick of planting 
pots of forced bulbs in the ground which is 
too shady to allow bulbs to come up other- 
wise. Here also the pots should not show. 

The prototype of these city gardens 
can of course be found in the patio 
gardens of Spain. Photographs from 
Spain are shown here not so much to 
emphasize the Spanish gardens as to 
remark the wealth of suggestion in them 
for our own gardens, especially our city 
gardens — and, more particularly, the 
possibilities in flowerpots. 

To be sure, whole estates in California 
and Florida have lately been developed 
in the Spanish style, and these are full 
of paved pools with colored tiles and 
stucco walls and flowerpots — for the 
Spanish style is much with us of late. 
But we do not need to do the Spanish 
to have the flowerpots. 

Flowerpots are more becoming to some 
plants than to others. We like a potted 
azalea or a pittosporum or an orange tree 
or an oleander, but not so much a potted 
larkspur or phlox. It is the plants which 
have definitely good forms as individuals 
which are successful as specimens in pots. 
For specimens in a city garden good 
stand-bys are Azalea arborescens, Paris 
daisy (tender), oleander (tender), haw- 
thorn, laurel, English ivy, Astilbe japonica, 
Cimicifuga, pittosporum (tender), Euony- 
mus japonicus (tender), agapanthus. 
Foliage is another point to consider. 
Flowering pinks, Mesembryanthemum, 
Centaurea gymnocarpa, Sedum stoloni- 
ferum, are good pot subjects for their foli- 
age. For hard conditions anywhere use 
in pots anthericum, aspidistra, wander- 
ing-jew, and Sedum and some cactus. 

For pots in rows, crisp, sturdy, fairly 
formal plants are effective-—such as 
geranium or Paris daisy. The latter 
makes a beautiful, fluffy, hedge-like row 
of gray foliage and white flowers with 
yellow centres all summer. For smaller 
Pots in rows the English daisy is prim 
and piquant for two seasons of bloom. 
Lobelia is satisfactory except for its red- 
dish foliage. Sweet alyssum, johnny- 
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THIS NARROW ALLEYWAY HAS BEEN MADE 
TO BLOSSOM LIKE THE DESERT BY THE USE 
OF POTS PLACED ON THE PAVEMENT AND 
HUNG ON THE WALLS AND FROM 
WOODEN BALCONY 
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THE PLACING OF POTS ON THE RAISED 

COPING OF THE POOL, A COMMON PRACTICE 

IN SPAIN AND MUCH COPIED HERE, PROB- 

ABLY STARTED BECAUSE THEY WERE EASY 
TO WATER IN THIS POSITION 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


IN THIS LITTLE PATIO, ALTHOUGH 
THERE IS NOT A SOIL POCKET 
ANYWHERE, IN ADDITION TO 
THE CONTRASTING STUCCO, WOOD, 
TILES, AND COBBLESTONES THERE 
ARE THE OMNIPRESENT FLOWER- 
POTS FILLED WITH SUCH PLANTs 
AS GERANIUMS, WANDERING- 
JEW, AND MARGUERITES 


THERE IS SOMETHING GALA-LIKE 
AND FESTIVE IN THIS ARCHITEC- 
TURAL USE OF POTTED PLANTS 
ON THE STEPPED RAMP OF THE 
STAIRWAY, AS IF THE GARDEN 
WERE DRESSED FOR A FEAST 
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jump-up, and nemophila are all good in 
scale, but plants for small pots in rows are 
difficult to find. 

Pots of plants serve excellently in a 
country garden to supply a succession of 
bloom in the accented spots. One suc- 
cession goes from flowering cherry stand- 
ards followed by English hawthorn 
through Gruss an Teplitz rose, and 
hydrangea. Small plants for accents may 
include azalea, Campanula media or 
C. pyramidalis, geraniums, and chrysan- 
themums. Geraniums in pots can go in 
almost any list for their good foliage, 
long bloom, and power to stand hard 
conditions. Some vines make good pot 
plants, notably English ivy, jasmine, and 
wisteria standards. Petunia Rosy Morn 
is as perfect a filler for a large pot as for 
a window box when luxuriant mass is 
wanted. Petunias used in pots in rows 
should not be staked high, but pinched 
out early to make bushy bases. Double 
and frilled sorts are not so good, as the 
heads are too heavy. Fuchsia, primrose, 
Campanula garganica, sweet lavender, 
nepeta, are all good. Boxwood has a place 
of its own in pots, either large or small. 
It should be watered daily, especially if 
the pots are in the sun. The one difficulty 
of a flowerpot garden is the necessity of 
watering often, for potted plants do dry 
out more quickly than plants in beds. 

Flowerpots have an appeal primarily 
for the city dweller, whether of apart- 
ment, tenement, office, or small enclosed 
yard. They are not for the wood or wild 
garden, or rock and water garden. They 
are bits of architecture, and fit in as such 
near houses, or garden houses, at rims of 
pools, as rows and edgings in the garden; 
but always with domestic effects, whether 
in city or country, in a large or small way. 

Can you not find a place for pots in 
your garden? Shall it be geraniums 
at intervals along the outer wall, a 
hanging pot of oxalis in the window, or, 
perhaps, a fuchsia or German ivy hanging 
from the pergola in a jar? If you go 
to Normandy, watch for the pots on the 
window sills outside casement windows 
which open in. If you go to Spain, you 
will want rows of them everywhere. 
From Italy you will bring a jar for the 
sun porch wall. There are all sorts of 
ways to use them besides those already 
suggested. Because of their comparatively 
definite size they give scale, and as units 
they are small in scale. They are, how- 
ever, used in rows — especially in Spain 
—in larger motives, as, for instance, to 
form a balustrade on the top of a hotel 
building. They are used much in rows 
along the tops of garden walls to decorate 
the wall as well as to give more height 
and more flower space. A favorite and 
charming use in Spain is to carry pots in 
rows down the stepped ramps of steps or 
down the steps themselves. Spanish gar- 
den ornament is (Continued on page 452) 
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THE RAISED WALLS ON EACH SIDE OF THIS 
PERGOLA NOT ONLY MAKE A SUBSTANTIAL 
BASE FOR THE HEAVY PIERS; THEY FORM 
AN EXCELLENT PLACE FOR THE ROW OF 
FLOWERPOTS WHICH BREAK WHAT WOULD 
OTHERWISE BE A HARD LINE. NOTICE THE 
BRICK-EDGED POCKETS IN THE PATTERNED 
COBBLESTONES, FOR VINES 
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WHAT COULD BE SIMPLER THAN THE ELE- 
MENTS THAT COMPOSE THIS PICTURE — 
A TANK TO CATCH RUNNING WATER, A 
SHELF FOR A FEW POTTED PLANTS, A PLATE 
HUNG AS A SIMPLE DECORATIVE SPOT, 
AND ENGLISH IVY TRAINED EVERYWHERE 
AGAINST WOODEN BEAM AND WHITE 
STUCCO WALL 








THE CITY GARDEN 





Where Conditions ‘Reverse every Garden ‘Requirement and ‘Demand new Solutions 


HE city garden has sprung up within the 

fastnesses of tall buildings. Yet we are 
hardly conscious of it, for so closely set are the 
houses that it is hidden from the passer-by 
and even from its neighbors within the block. 
In fact, only those who travel over cities in 
the air catch bird’s-eye glimpses of it and are 
surprised at the abundance of greenery within 
city walls. 

The city garden came into existence again 
through the new plan of the city house. It 
became essential as soon as living-rooms were 
placed at the rear. Then great windows 
looked out upon it, iron-railed balconies hung 
over it, or glass doors opened into it. We find 
it refreshingly new, unmindful of the fact that 
the European city has had her garden for a 
long time and takes it very much for granted. 
Now it has been brought to this country by 
those, perhaps, who have breakfasted in a 
gravel-floored and tree-shaded garden in 
Brussels or have had after-dinner coffee out 
of doors beside a holly tree in a walled garden 
in The Hague and enjoyed the grass and 
flowers and roses of its tiny place in the long 
twilights. Not only the traveler but the 
American business man is full of its praise. 
His foreign associate who carries him home to 
dinner makes of the street door a gateway to a 
blossoming garden, well walled-in and private, 
where pleached fruits and flowers surround a 
simple tapis vert, and a flagged terrace makes an 
ideal spot for the evening smoke and the 
friendly interchange of ideas. He finds that 
such a garden is no unusual paradise, but a 
customary part of a well-ordered city house. 


HE problems of the city garden have had 
ia to be studied afresh since tall buildings 
have filled our cities. The garden space seems 
more cramped, the shade heavier, the soot 
denser, the sweeping winds stronger, the soil 
more impoverished. The very renewing of the 
soil, bringing it in from the outlying country 
and carrying it in, bucket by bucket, through 
the basement hallway, seems an almost insur- 
mountable task. 

Such conditions reverse every garden req- 
uisite. The planting area is restricted. The 
number of plants is reduced to the minimum, 
so that it is enough if a single tree makes 
a leafy shelter, if a few shrubs find foothold, 
if a few vines blur the surface of the walls with 
their spreading green, or if a few flowers con- 
tribute refreshing color to tiny bed or narrow 
border. 

The very choice of the plant material is 
limited. Only a few kinds of trees will thrive. 
Among them, the Oriental plane seems happy 
in house-bounded spaces. For all that its 
leaves are so large, they are sprinkled so lightly 
over the tree that they do not produce too 
much shade. The linden takes kindly to 
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difficult conditions. It looks well clipped and 
can be trained as a screen. The hawthorn, 
lovely as it is, withstands smoky atmospheres. 
The ailanthus endures untold hardships. It 
makes an ornamental tree with feathery 
foliage. For all the humbleness with which we 
generally associate it, this Tree of Heaven, as 
it is sometimes called, has come to us from 
age-old China together with luxuriant brocades 
and lacquer ware, with fine porcelains and 
rich silks. 

Quite a few shrubs will tolerate city condi- 
tions, but their spreading habits are apt to 
usurp too much room. That is the reason why 
shrubs like forsythias and Japanese quince 
that can be trained against the walls, shrubs 
like privets that can be clipped into restrained 
forms, shrubs like lilacs that can be had in 
standards, are especially welcome. Broad- 
leaved evergreens, for all their rich appearance, 
have thick-textured leaves that seem to with- 
stand city conditions. They make shapely 
bushes for nice accents. Pot-grown roses and 
azaleas, potted ivy trained into pyramidal 
forms, bay trees and oleanders in tubs, arbor- 
vitae and cedar can be used as precious orna- 
ments. Even fruiting sprays and branches of 
autumn-toned foliage can be brought in some- 
times from wood and hedgerow for jar or 
vase to bring color to the garden. ° 


INES seem the most important of all 

plants for the city garden. They need 
the least room and contribute the most green. 
They make living ornament. Ivy for sheltered 
spots, grape, wisteria, Polygonum, honey- 
suckle, and euonymus suggest themselves. 
They can be used not only as wall draperies 
but as ground covers. Pachysandra, Hosta, 
and ferns may be added to them for variety. 
And then there are privets, box barberries, and 
Euonymus radicans, all of which can be kept 
low and trimmed, to edge beds and outline 
designs. 

Grass is not essential. If used at all, it lends 
itself better to decorative panels than to 
actual flooring. Even flowers are not necessary. 
If you use them, you will find that bulbs and 
bedding plants adapt themselves better than 
perennials and annuals to restricted areas and 
uncertain conditions. It is delightful, of 
course, if the city garden can have its crocuses 
and its tulips, its pansies and its English 
daisies, to announce the springtime, if it can 
have its ageratum and heliotrope, its geranium 
and begonias for summer bedding, and its 
chrysanthemums for autumn color, even 
though they may be florist-grown. But the 
city garden should be quite independent of 
flowers. They ought to be used merely as 
incidental ornament. In fact, even the trees 
and shrubs and vines are only suggestive of 
growth and greenery, for all that they embody 
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the spirit of open spaces and suggest the 
wider out of doors. 

The city garden relies for its success on 
more permanent material. On walls first, for 
enclosure, that make the very essence of a 
garden. These may be of old brick, laid up 
in simple garden bond, or common brick laid 
English-wise with purple-toned headers, or 
tapestry brick laid in various patterns. They 
may be of ledgestone laid with raked joints 
so that deep shadows lie beneath each course, 
Or, again, they may be of cement soft tones, 
tanned or grayed or yellowed, made rough- 
textured so that they catch lights and hold 
shadows interlocked, and painted in rose 
tints to make cool days seem sun-warmed, or 
blue tints to make the summer sun seem less 
intense. They may have inserted in them 
brilliant tiles, and strips of mosaic to color 
their surfaces, or sculptured inset or frieze to 
relieve their flatness. 

The city garden relies also on pavements. 
Stone flagging and brick, marble and traver- 
tine, tile and pebble, can be used in a hundred 
different ways, in diverse patterns and di- 
verse combinations. Moss can contribute a 
pleasant quality of age to brick, and creeping 
plants may find a foothold between the stones. 
The stonecrops, the curious hen-and-chickens, 
may even add a bit of pleasantry. 

The city garden relies upon ornament — 
wall fountains and wall sundials, bronze statues 
and leaden figures, glazed jars and flower- 
filled pots. Its greatest opportunity lies in 
the choiceness of this ornament; its pitfall lies 
in a too eager use of it. It must have, however, 
not only ornament but usable furnishings. 
It can, in fact, contain all kinds of garden 
furniture — benches, highly carved or of solid 
hand-hewn pine; seats, dainty or sturdy; 
chairs and tables of wood, of wicker, of ornate 
iron, or of costly copper. This furniture can 
be painted in lively shades, stained in weather- 
worn tones, or left in natural coloring. The 
character of the house, or perhaps the in- 
clinations of its owner, will suggest and de- 
termine its type. 


HE city garden is so small that its under- 
T lying design is necessarily quite simple. 
It may be just an oblong space of nice pro- 
portions, framed in vine-covered walls and 
floored with soft red brick, with a tree to throw 
a shadow, water to trickle into a wall basin, 
and a few comfortable chairs to make it 
livable. It may be a place with well-laid 
flagging and an enclosure of light gray stone, 
with just a single row of flowers to make a 
thin strip of color at the base of the wall, and 
as the only ornament a lively fountain figure 
in a niche, which will give a pleasant variation 
to the rectangular design. It may be a little 
square garden where a (Continued on page 452) 
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Stetch by Louis C. Rosenberg 
THE CITY GARDEN MUST BE FORMAL IN 
UPON PLANTING. IN SUCH A GARDEN AS THIS, VI 


ITS TREATMENT, AND RELIES MORE UPON ARCHITECTURAL FEATURES THAN 
NES AND A FEW POTTED PLANTS GIVE A SATISFYING RESULT 
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Photograph by the Maynards 


THE HOUSE OF CHESTER LINDSAY CHURCHILL, ESQ. 


Waban, Massachusetts 





CHESTER LINDSAY CHURCHILL, ARCHITECT 


ALTHOUGH THIS HOUSE APPEARS SMALL BECAUSE OF ITS LOW EAVES AND COMPACT PLAN, 
ACTUALLY IT HAS A GOOD-SIZED LIVING-ROOM, A HALL THAT RUNS THE WIDTH OF THE 
HOUSE, AN EXCELLENT SERVICE ARRANGEMENT, AND FOUR BEDROOMS AND TWO BATHS. f 
THE ARCHED GATE LEADS TO THE SERVICE AREA AND THE LARGE WOODEN ONES TO THE 
GARAGE COURT 


CAAT OLIN 
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AT THE RIGHT IS A VIEW OF THE HALLWAY WHICH 
sHOWS A GLIMPSE INTO THE LIVING-ROOM ONE STEP 
BELOW. THE WALLS OF THIS HALL ARE OF AN 
UNEVEN TEXTURE FINISHED SMOOTH WITH A 
SLIGHT POLISH AND TONED A WARM SHADE OF 
ITALIAN PINK. THE WOODWORK IS OAK WITH 
FLOOR AND STAIRS STAINED DARK. THE STAIR RAIL- 
ING IS WROUGHT IRON WITH A COPPER TOP TO THE 
NEWEL POST, AND THE ELECTRICAL FIXTURES AND 
SUPPORT FOR THE DOOR-HANGING' ARE ALSO 
WROUGHT IRON 


THE PHOTOGRAPH BELOW SHOWS THE TERRACE AT 
THE REAR, RETAINED BY A DRY STONE WALL 
PLANTED WITH A VARIETY OF ROCK PLANTS. BOTH 
THE DINING-ROOM AND LIVING-ROOM GIVE ON TO 
THIS TERRACE. THE BRICK WALL AT THE LEFT ISA 
CONTINUATION OF THE WALL OF THE GARAGE. 
AGAINST THIS WALL, AT THE HEAD OF THE LOWER 
GRASS TERRACE AND AT THE FOOT OF THE STEPS, IS 
A POOL. THE HOUSE IS OF A WARM CREAM STUCCO 
OF ROUGH ENGLISH TEXTURE. THE ROOF IS OF SLATE 
WITH GRADUATED COURSES VARYING IN COLOR 








Photograpiss by Paul Weber 





Photographs by Paul Weber 


THE 


HOUSE 


BEAUTIFUL 


THE BAY IN THE DINING-ROOM AT THE LEFT 
OVERLOOKS THE TERRACE. IT HAS LEADED CASE- 
MENTS AND A FLOOR OF WELSH TILES. THE 
WOODWORK IN THIS ROOM IS WORMY CHESTNUT 
AND THE WALLS ARE OF SMOOTH BUT UNEVEN 
PLASTER IN A YELLOW-ORANGE TONE. THE 
CEILING AND CORNICE, WHICH IS ALSO OF PLASTER, 
ARE FINISHED IN A LIGHTER TONE OF THE SAME 
COLOR. THE HANGINGS ARE OF RICH BLUE 
VELVET AND THE CASEMENT CURTAINS OF GOLD 
GAUZE 


IN THE LIVING-ROOM SHOWN BELOW THE WALLS 
ARE OF ROUGH PLASTER FINISHED SMOOTH AND 
TONED IN VARIEGATED SHADES OF OCHRE AND 
STRAW COLOR. THE FIREPLACE IS OF RED SAND- 
STONE IN VARIEGATED TONES. THE WOODWORK 
IS OF OAK, FINISHED DARK, AND THE CEILING IS 
BEAMED AFTER THE MANNER OF FLORENTINE 
PALAZZOS WITH INTERMEDIATE PANELS ALTER- 
NATING IN COLOR BETWEEN VERMILION AND 
BLUE-GREEN, AND THE BEVEL OF THE MOULDING 
AROUND THEM PAINTED GOLD. THE HANGINGS 
ARE OF DEEP RED VELVET AND THE GLASS-CUR- 
TAINS ARE STRAW COLOR. THE TRIPLE WIN- 
DOWS ARE SO ARRANGED THAT BY LIFTING THE 
TWO LOWER SASHES ONE MAY STEP DIRECTLY 
ON TO THE TERRACE 
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SELECTING NURSERY STOCK 


Points to be Considered when Making a Personal Visit to the Nursery 


NE Cornus florida, 6’ to 8’, tree form,’ 
the garden enthusiast read from his 
list. 

‘We can’t supply that item,’ replied the 
nurseryman. ‘We’re all sold out.’ 

What garden-lover has not dreamed of some 
choice addition to his garden, only to find 
when he went to make his selection that he was 
too late; the supply was exhausted! 

This many-times-daily occurrence in any 
nursery in the busy season suggests the answer 
to the first question in selecting nursery stock. 
An early visit, before the planting season 
opens, will avoid the disappointment of having 
to choose a smaller size, or another color, or 
even an entirely different variety. 

Plants that are being chosen for the color of 
their flowers should be selected in the blooming 
season, though they will of course be planted 
much later; but those that are being chosen for 
form can be judged in a dormant condition as 
easily as in leaf. Nothing shows the form of a 
plant so definitely as the unadorned skeleton. 
The question of texture will have been decided 
in making the plant lists, for there is no 
appreciable variation in the texture of in- 
dividual plants of any one variety. 


HE next question to decide is where to 

buy. Other things being equal, the 
nearest reliable nursery is the best place. Less 
climatic adjustment will be required of the 
plants, and, a still more important point, they 
will be a shorter time on the way with less 
chance of drying out en route. Delay in 
delivery may mean such a shock to the plant 
that a whole year will be required to recuperate 
and a year’s growth will be lost. Also a 
‘short haul’ reduces the cost of delivery, which 
is not a matter to be considered lightly. It is 
an advantage, too, to select as much of one 
planting as possible from one nursery; but 
there will of course be exceptions to this. It 
may not be possible to get all the desired 
varieties in one place. For rare plants and 
the specialties of individual nurseries it may 
be necessary to go far afield. 

It is not always possible to visit the nursery 
personally to select plants, but it is very 
desirable to do so. The fascinating joy of 
discovering some little new thing that your 
garden would otherwise have missed is enough 
to justify it. Moreover, no one else knows 
quite so well as the one who designs the garden 
exactly what effect is desired from a particular 
plant or group of plants. If it is not possible 
to go, the next best thing is to give full direc- 
tions to the nurseryman so that he may select 
intelligently for you. Sometimes it is ad- 
vantageous to explain how a plant is to be used. 
Of course it is often unnecessary to select 
each plant in the chorus, but the soloists 
should be chosen with care to give the best in 
form, texture, or coloring, or whatever their 
special rdle in the garden is to be. 


BY EDITH V. COCHRAN 


_. are born about as free and equal 
as men; similarly, too, the infinite varia- 
tion of inheritance is further subject to the 
innumerable vicissitudes of environment. Con- 
sidering the laws of survival and the whims of 
the weather, one naturally wants to start one’s 
garden as well equipped as possible to meet the 
chances of fortune. The hopeful gardener 
who labors to moderate the excesses of nature 
in the matter of environment naturally wants 
to provide the best on the market in the way 
of inheritance. To do this, many aspects of 
the plants must be considered: their health, 
condition, size, and form. The question of 
adaptability | pass over, for in this discussion 
it is assumed that the garden has already been 
designed, the planting plan and plant lists 
made, and there remains only the selection 
of the individual plants which have been 
chosen. 


ONCE asked a nurseryman how to tell a 

healthy plant. He looked about over his 
gardens and with an air of great pride and 
assurance replied, ‘Why, they’re all healthy, 
aren’t they?’ And they were. That is the 
advantage of dealing with a reliable nursery. 
They not only know how to grow healthy 
plants through long years of experience, but 
they have enough pride in their stock to want 
every plant to be up to standard. In these 
days of rapid living it is not possible or 
profitable for the nurseryman to propagate 
all his own stock; he cannot do it fast enough; 
it requires too much space. He sometimes has 
to buy in big lots from the propagators, and 
the demand may be so great that he will have 
to sell it again before he has had time to 
develop it up to his standard. The danger of 
getting poor stock as a result is reduced to a 
minimum by dealing with a reliable firm ready 
to stand back of its stock. 

But even in any one nursery row there will 
be variations. Some plants are much more 
vigorous than others. Healthy buds, a good 
clean firm skin, and a normal branching will 
indicate happy, thrifty plants. Avoid a thin, 
miserable, ‘leggy’ plant, for it has had a 
struggle; its root as well as its top will be 
impoverished, and it will not be too strong — 
unless, of course, its appearance happens to be 
the nature of the variety in question, and then 
this becomes a matter of form rather than of 
health. But the difference will be quite 
obvious. A ‘bare-legged’ cedar has no protec- 
tion below and that reduces its vitality, but 
if the plan provides an artificial protection 
by means of other plants it may be used to 
advantage, because it will be cheaper. Avoid 
a plant with much dead wood. It has probably 
gone beyond its prime and has had no recent 
healthy growth. Examine last year’s shoots 
as an indication of condition. If they are 
vigorous and active, they will be a sign that 
the plant is healthy. Avoid a plant which 
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has not been properly pruned. An ugly stub or 
an awkward jagged wound not only ruins the 
appearance of the plant but saps its vitality 
while it recovers from the operation. Avoid 
badly branched trees and shrubs that are iiable 
to break at the crotch. Avoid plants grown 
on a hillside steep enough to have made the 
roots crooked. They will be extremely difficult 
to transplant. Avoid plants which have been 
too crowded in the nursery, for their roots as 
well as their tops will be cramped. Select 
transplanted stock with an abundant fibrous 
root growth, because it will transplant more 
easily; but the previous transplanting should 
have been done long enough before to allow 
the plant to recuperate. 


Y ‘condition’ is meant that plants should, 

whenever possible, be ordered either dor- 
mant or pot-grown. If the planting is to be 
done early in the season, and this is the best 
time, dormant stock should be ordered. But if 
it is necessary to plant late, after the shrubs and 
trees are in leaf, potted plants can be used. 
Many nurseries are now making a specialty of 
potted plants and it is an excellent way of 
prolonging the all too short planting season. 
Even early in the season it is advantageous 
to select potted stock for plants that are 
difficult to establish, such as cotoneasters, as 
the shock of transplanting is much less and 
growth continues with less interruption. 
Deciduous shrubs and trees in large sizes, and 
all evergreens, should, of course, always be 
balled and burlaped. 


HE question of size is a point which has to 
T be adjusted to fit various conditions, the 
desire for an immediate effect, the cost, the 
purpose, rapidity of growth, and so forth. The 
majority of people are not content to wait years 
for a garden to evolve. They want an effect 
produced in one season, or two at the most. 
To a certain extent this can be done; but it is 
likely to be exceedingly expensive, and it 
does not necessarily make for the best results 
in the end. Not only do large plants cost 
much more than small ones, but there is a 
greater risk of loss, fer young plants transplant 
more easily than old ones. Moreover large 
plants arranged for an immediate effect very 
soon become overcrowded and the original 
form is lost. On the other hand, if very small 
plants are used and wide spaces left for future 
growth the thin planting may look bare and 
parsimonious for a long time, besides requiring 
a great deal of cultivation and weeding. 
The best solution lies somewhere between. 
Obviously, small sizes can be used more 
reasonably with fast-growing varieties than 
with slow-growing varieties. Perhaps the 
happiest compromise is to use slow-growing 
plants in almost the ultimate size for those 
which mark the form of the garden, and smaller 
or medium sizes for (Continued on page 456) 












I. PLAN OF THE GARDEN 
AND GROUNDS OF MRS. 
ISAAC JOSEPH OF CLEVE- 
LAND. ONLY BY MEANS 
OF SUCH A COMPREHEN- 
SIVE PLAN CAN ALL THE 
CONDITIONS OF THE 
PROBLEM BE CLEARLY 
VISUALIZED AND A SO- 
LUTION DETERMINED 
UPON IN -WHICH ALL 
THE PARTS WILL BE 
PROPERLY RELATED 
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THE DESIGN OF THE SMALL GARDEN 
The Small Garden as Well as the Large Should Have its Plan and Should ‘Be Laid out 


According to Certain Definite Principles 


BY WILLIAM PITKIN, JR., AND SEWARD H. MOTT 


T is often assumed by the layman that the 

design of the small garden presents few 
difficulties and offers few opportunities for the 
same display of ingenuity, good taste, and 
technical knowledge that is provided in the 
solution of the larger problems which come to 
the professional land- 
scape architect. 

These assumptions are 
entirely incorrect, and 
are contrary to the ex- 
perience acquired in the 
actual practice of this 
interesting profession; for 
it is due to the very lim- 
itations presented in the 
problem of the small gar- 
den that the designer has 
an opportunity to express 
his adaptability, his clev- 
erness, and his individual 
style. 

Aplanistheonly logical 
starting point forthesmall 
garden, whether it be pre- 
pared by the professional 
landscape architect or by 
the amateur gardener. 
The degree of success at- 
tained will largely depend 
upon the thought and 
imagination entering into 


the plan and its details at the inception of the 
project. 

It is only by means of a drawing at scale that 
we can correctly visualize the conditions of the 
site, the relation of the house plan, and the 
many influencing factors such as adjacent 
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J 
Howell & Thomas, Arcostetts; Pitkin & Mott, Landscape Architetts 


2. VIEW OF THE JOSEPH GARDEN, WHICH IS A NATURAL OUTGROWTH OF THE HOUSE 
PLAN AND REFLECTS THE CHARACTER OF THE HOUSE IN ITS STYLE AND DETAILS 


houses, existing trees, service requirements, 
sun, shade, and view. All of these conditions, 
in conjunction with the requirements and 
preferences of the owner, must be studied by 
the designer and properly related in a compre- 
hensive plan if the eventual garden is to ex- 
press those qualities of 
proportion, charm, at- 
mosphere, and _livable- 
ness which are so highly 
to be desired, but which 
are often so difficult of 
attainment. 

The influence of very 
definite principles can be 
recognized in every suc- 
cessful small garden plan. 
The one most often over- 
looked by the layman, 
and which may well be 
considered as the first 
fundamental principle, is 
that the plan must be 
architecturally sound. 
By that is meant that 
the architectural aspects of 
the problem must be given 
first consideration by the 
designer. 

There is no other type 
of landscape design which 
requires such strict ad- 
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herence to this principle; for surely, when we 
are working within an area of such prescribed 
limits, the arrangement of our gardens should 
conform to those proportions and forms which 
are accepted standards in architectural prac- 
tice. The garden should also reflect the char- 
acter of the house in its style and details, and 
be a natural outgrowth of the house plan. 

The importance of this relation is admirably 
indicated in the illustrations of the Joseph gar- 
den at Cleveland (Figs. 1,2,3). Here the garden 
is simply an outdoor room readily available 
for use, and so snugly enclosed as to have the 
same privacy as any room within the house. 
These photographs, as well as those of the 
garden of Mrs. Feiss (Figs. 4 and 5), illustrate 
the desirability of establishing perfect archi- 
tectural harmony between house and garden 
so that the latter shall surely reflect the spirit 
of the house both in design and materials. 

The economical use of all the land for the 
greatest benefit to the owner may well be termed 
the second important principle of small garden 
design. Asa corollary, the accomplishment of 
this must necessarily include the attainment 
of a maximum degree of privacy. 

It is apparently due to an old, but purely 
American, habit of thinking that we have for 
so long given over to the public the enjoyment 
of the front portions of our properties. Our 
realtors are still restricting the building lines 
to fifty, seventy-five, and even a hundred feet 
on relatively shallow lots and have evidently 
not yet realized that the typical method of 
beautifying each front lawn in a distinctively 
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3. A DETAIL OF THE POOL IN THE GARDEN 
OF MRS. JOSEPH. IN THIS GARDEN IT Is EVI- 
DENT THAT THE ARCHITECTURAL ASPECTS 
OF THE PROBLEM HAVE BEEN GIVEN FIRST 
CONSIDERATION, AND THAT ITS ARRANGE- 
MENT CONFORMS TO THOSE PROPORTIONS 
AND FORMS WHICH ARE ACCEPTED STAND- 
ARDS IN ARCHITECTURAL PRACTICE 
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4. A TINY OUTDOOR ‘GREEN ROOM’ ADJA- 
CENT TO THE LIVING-PORCH, WHOSE CHARM 
DEPENDS PRIMARILY UPON THE GRASS RUG 
ENCLOSED BY JUNIPERS, RHODODENDRONS, 
WISTERIA, AND HALL’S HONEYSUCKLE, ALL 
PARTIALLY SHADED BY THE OVERHANGING 
ELMS. THE GARDEN OF MRS. JULIUS FEISS 
OF CLEVELAND 


Howell ¢ Thomas, Architels; Pitkin & Mott, Landscape Archsiells 











individual manner does not result in a street of 
pleasing appearance. It is to be hoped that 
public opinion will eventually bring about 
a change in restrictions and in the style of 
development. 

Landscape architects are beginning to over- 
come these restrictions by utilizing all or a 
portion of the area between property line and 
screened-in lawns, especially where the houses 
face the south or east and are located on quiet, 
little-traveled roadways. Several of the ac- 
companying photographs (see Figs. 6 and 8) 
illustrate successful examples of this kind 
where the garden occupies all or most of the 
space between the house and street. 

It is gratifying to observe that a method of 
development originally used by our New Eng- 
land ancestors is again coming into popular 
use — namely, that of locating the house close 
to the street. And to meet modern require- 
ments, architects are putting the service as 
well as the garage on the front or end of the 
house, with the living-rooms at the rear over- 
looking lawns and gardens. In this way a 
greater depth is available for gardens, as well as 
a degree of privacy which makes them truly 
livable. It is a particularly desirable arrange- 
ment for those who live on city streets or 
highways, as it enables them to locate both 
gardens and living-rooms away from the noise 
and dust. 

A third fundamental principle of small 
garden design is that of breaking up into 
several units the total area available for garden 
purposes, instead of keeping it in one unbroken 
area, no matter how perfectly this may be 
developed. This type of planning adds greatly 
to the interest, in that it introduces the quality 
of mystery by never revealing all parts of the 
garden from any one point, while providing 
vistas and glimpses which allure and invite 
inspection of each succeeding feature. 
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As is evidenced by the accompanying plan 
of the Prince garden at Schenectady (Fig. 7), 
this theory applies to the naturalistic garden 
as well as to the one of more architectural 
design. In this plan, the living-rooms and 
terrace overlook the broad central lawn; but 
the view also includes glimpses into the semi- 
enclosed bays on each side, and into the small 





5. ANOTHER VIEW OF THE GARDEN OF Mrs, 

FEISS. ONLY AS MANY FLOWERING PLANTs 

HAVE BEEN USED HERE AS MIGHT BE 

BROUGHT INTO THE LIVING-ROOM TO app 
A NOTE OF COLOR 


and may afford a pleasing contrast to the 
symmetrical lines of house, terrace, and garden, 
Of course, it is essential to accomplish a proper 
transition from the formal or semiformal to 
the naturalistic, so that there will exist at no 
point any conflict between the flowing irregular 
outline of this lawn and the regular lines of 
the other features. 

The next principle of small garden design 
to be stressed is the accomplishment of a satis- 
factory frame. Whether the garden consists of 
a pattern of walks and beds, or is merely a plot 
of green lawn, it will completely satisfy the eye 
of the beholder only if it is properly enclosed, 
whether this enclosure consists of wall, fence, or 
planting. 

Tall-growing shrubs and trees are needed for 
at least a portion of the garden frame, as they 
create interesting sky lines, give shadow and 
shade, and by their flower and foliage add 
color, texture, and bloom to the garden picture, 
(Fig. 9.) 

Likewise, it is desirable to use flowering 
shrubs and evergreens occasionally in the 
flower borders and at important points 
throughout the garden, to overcome any 
tendency toward flatness and to frame inti- 
mate vistas, emphasize intersections and 
terminals, and form immediate backgrounds 
and interesting compositions with certain 








6. A PLAN FOR THE 





DEVELOPMENT OF A 
CITY PROPERTY IN : 
WHICH THE GREAT- » 

ER PORTION IS “ 

UTILIZED FOR THE 
BENEFIT OF THE 
OWNER. PRIVACY 
IS ASSURED BY THE 
WALLS WHICH EN- 
CLOSE BOTH ENDS 
OF THE LOT, WHILE 
A DESIRABLE FEEL- 
ING OF HOSPITALITY 
IS ASSURED BY THE ee 
OPEN LAWN OPPO- 2s | 
SITE THE MAIN FA- > SS 
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garden occupying the sunny spot at the rear 
of the property. These glimpses invite us to 
inspect these features more closely, and our 
interest grows on discovering the seat under 
the elms at the end of the garden and the 
arched pathway leading to the pool and wild 
garden. 

Even in a plan of a more architectural char- 
acter, the introduction of a purely naturalistic 
bit of lawn may be a very happy inspiration 


Pitkin & Mott, Landscape Architells 


flowers. In this connection, it is worth while 
to recommend the reading of Mr. Fletcher 
Steele’s book, Design in the Little Garden. 
It is small in size, but is filled with matter 
of real interest and value, all delightfully 
presented. 

For the city problem, much of practical use 
will be found in his chapter on green gardens. 
He draws a charming picture of the enclosed 
bit of green lawn often (Continued on page 457) 
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, APLAN ILLUSTRATING THE DESIRABILITY 
OF BREAKING UP INTO SEVERAL UNITS 
THE TOTAL AREA AVAILABLE FOR GARDEN 
PURPOSES. IT INTRODUCES THE QUALITY 
OF MYSTERY BY NEVER REVEALING ALL 
PARTS OI THE GARDEN FROM ANY ONE 
POINT, WHILE PROVIDING VISTAS AND 
GLIMPSES WHICH ALLURE AND INVITE IN- 
SPECTION OF EACH SUCCEEDING FEATURE. 
NOTE THAT THE HOUSE IS WITHIN THIRTY 
FEET OF THE SIDEWALK, THUS RESERVING 
THE GREATER PART OF THE PROPERTY FOR 

THE OWNER’S ENJOYMENT 














PROPERTY OF 
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8. THIS BOUNDARY PLANTING OF ASEVENTY- 
FIVE-FOOT LOT,—IN A SUBURB WHERE 
WALLS AND FENCES ARE PROHIBITED, — AL- 
THOUGH ONLY TWO YEARS OLD, ALREADY 
GIVES THE OWNER THE EXCLUSIVE USE OF 
THE FIFTY-FOOT FRONT LAWN COMMONLY 
TURNED OVER TO THE PUBLIC (ABOVE 
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9- THE ACCOMPLISHMENT OF A SATISFACTORY 
FRAME FOR THE SMALL GARDEN IS ESSEN- 
TIAL. HERE TALL-GROWING SHRUBS AND 
TREES CREATE AN INTERESTING SKY LINE, 
GIVE SHADOW AND SHADE, AND BY THEIR 
FLOWER AND FOLIAGE ADD COLOR, TEX- 
TURE, AND BLOOM TO THE GARDEN PICTURE 
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Breakfast—and Before 
By Rusticus 


AM not by inclination or habit an early riser. I have 
never had more than a theoretical enthusiam for the very 
early morning hours. And yet a life of sloth never appealed to 
I do not like to rise and find the machinery of life in 





me 
full operation. | would share in the small readjustments re- 
quired by a renewal of the life within doors and out. I would 
have a humble part in the daily miracle of a new day. 

My manner of life is such that many small responsibilities 
are mine. Duties to perform and tasks to complete at an ap- 
pointed hour are part of our domestic economy and are shared 
by us all. 

Partly from necessity but more from choice, | have chosen 
the morning duties. The discreet use of an hour before break- 
fast enriches the day and adorns it. Care should be taken that 
it be not a crowded hour, — haste destroys its charm and it 
becomes a hardship, — but an hour just comfortably filled, 
with time to pause between tasks, is a perfect plan. 


Y outdoor bedroom is early penetrated by the insistent 

life outside. Sun and breeze, bird and flower, knock at 
my casement. Then follow those delicious languid moments 
during which life disentangles itself from the maze of dreams. 
I rise and noiselessly make my way within. A leisured toilet, 
— soft, loose things, the easy garments of a free-limbed 
hour, — and | make my way downstairs avoiding the third 
step from the top, which squeaks abominably. It must be 
fixed as soon as the fishing season closes and returns the 
village carpenter to his normal habit. 

The house is dim and cool. The memories of the evening 
still haunt it — the book in armchair and a pipe half smoked 
upon the mantel shelf. The schoolbooks in orderly array 
await departure to the seat of learning. | pause to see it 
all; a busy life has surged here a few scant hours ago and now 
has come the hour of its renewal. I throw open the windows 
and sweep the hearth and lay once more fresh fuel on the irons. 
At this point Cerberus appears from some secret resting-place 
where he has kept vigil for us through the night. We greet each 
other and exchange a few commonplaces. He yawns and 
stretches and shakes his lithe body into form. I throw open 
the door and he dashes out to complete yesterday’s important 
investigation interrupted by darkness. | stroll into the garden. 
Here day has been at work for hours, but still the freshness of 
the night lingers. 

Small tasks detain me, — the bath is filled, a forgotten tool 
replaced, — and then I make my way through dewy grass to 
where in faultless rows the growing things are ripening for 


winter storage. I have a vision of the autumn storeroom filled 
with things from my own land nurtured by my hand. No 
sweeter flavor is known to man than that of an indifferent 
vegetable sown, grown, and reaped, and stored on one small 
place. I find the fowl long since busy in their yard. I scatter 
food and give them fresh water. | stop to inquire what im- 
portant matters the pigs have planned for the day, and then 
to the stable. 

How long the Incomparable One has been at work | do 
not dare to conjecture. For probably the thousandth 
time he is cleaning my mare, who never looks as if she needed 
cleaning. We discuss a few important matters. His manner of 
profound respect for my opinion amuses me, for he knows 
vastly more than | — but | agree with all he says and it is 
well. 

And now the day is well advanced — smoke curls from 
the kitchen chimney, voices echo from the house, and once 
more my tiny world is back in harness. 

I have ten minutes of my hour to spare. I thread a path 
into my modest back-land and sit down on the stone wall. 
Another day! Another speck of golden sand is poised to drop 
through life’s great hourglass. 

But it is time to break my fast. Reverie is all very well, 
but my tasks are done and the day with its countless duties 


lies ahead. 


I SEEK the house. All is changed —the quiet rooms haunted 

with yesterday’s memories are full of life and bustle. Break- 
fast waits, and we all meet with appetites sharpened by our 
morning work. | report from my department — all is well 
with the flowers and the beasts. A report comes that a wood- 
chuck has been in the garden, a skunk has nosed about in 
the lawn, and other happenings are noted. It gives us all a 
delightful creepy feeling to know that while we sleep our little 
neighbors are busy in the dark. We wish we could surprise 
them at their work — all save the skunk, who resents inter- 
ference. 

Fruit, toast, and cereal are brought on and vanish — a 
generous supply of fuel for the throbbing little minds and 
bodies which are setting out on another day of discovery in 
this wonderful world. Their books are gathered, and off they 
go pell-mell and eager. | wonder again at the miracle of mod- 
ern education which has changed the lagging schoolboy steps 
of yesterday into this mad rushing tempest of desire to be once 
more at school. 

The second cup of coffee is drawn (Continued on page 458) 
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THE GARDEN IN GOOD TASTE 
The Garden of Mrs. Clement S. Houghton 
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AT CHESTNUT HILL, MASSACHUSETTS, WITHIN EIGHT MILES OF THE CENTRE OF BOSTON, IS THIS BEAUTIFUL NATURAL- 

ISTIC GARDEN PICTURED HERE IN THE EARLY SPRING. .HERE NATURE HAS ASSISTED HER BACKGROUND OF ROCKS 

WITH FEATHERY SHADBLOW OFFSET BY THE YOUNG GREEN OF GRAY BIRCHES, AND HAS BEEN ASSISTED IN TURN BY 
THE PLACING OF PINK DOGWOOD AGAINST DARK CONIFERS, WITH ALL HONOR TO SUNSHINE 


Photographs by Burr Church 
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BOTH THESE PHOTOGRAPHS 
SHOW STONE SEATS IN THIS 
NATURAL GARDEN, OF PUD- 
DING-STONE BOULDERS. IN 
THE UPPER ONE THE PATH 
LEADS TO THE SUNNY SLOPE 
OF A WET MORAINE, WHERE, 
WITH UNDERGROUND WATER- 
ING AND A BALANCED RATION 
OF SOIL, SOME REQUIREMENTS 
OF THE MORE DIFFICULT AL- 
PINE PLANTS ARE MET 





THE LOWER PATH FOLLOWS A 
QUIET STREAM ON THE RIGHT, 
WHICH IS HERE SOWN WITH 
FORGET-ME-NOTS AND CARDI- 
NALFLOWERS. THE COMFORT- 
ABLE SEAT FACES A TALL OLD 
WHITE PINE WHICH IS HAPPILY 
REFLECTED ACROSS THE WATER. 
BEHIND THE SEAT IS AN AU- 
BRIETIA-COVERED LEDGE, AT 
EACH SIDE ARE MAUVE RHO- 
DODENDRONS AND WHITE 
AZALEA INDICA 
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A LITTLE DETOUR AMID CREEPING PHLOX AND TALL 


ACID SOIL, ONE MAY DISCOVER THE BEAUTIFUL LILIUM PARRYI FROM CALIFORNIA 
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THE.STR°AM OF THIS GARDEN, HOWEVER NATURAL LOOKING, WAS MADE FROM THE SMALL OUTLET OF A NEIGHBOR- 

ING POND. SURROUNDING A SHADY PENINSULA, IT AFFORDS NOT ONLY A HAVEN FOR BIRDS, BUT MANY SPOTS 

FAVORABLE TO THE COLONIZING OF PRIMULAS, GREAT LOBELIA, AND SOLOMONSEAL, COWSLIPS, CAMASSIA, SOME 
ORCHIDS, AND MANY MOISTURE-LOVING SHRUBS 
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SOUTH WRAXALL MANOR 


One of the Most Conspicuous Specimens of Fifteenth Century Architecture in England 


N the pleasant Wiltshire farming country, a 
I few miles southeast of Bath, is the town of 
Bradford-on-Avon, formerly famous for its 
cloth-making. Within the town, and close by, 
are many good examples of early domestic 
architecture. Bradford 


BY ROBERT NATHAN CRAM 


plots, bordered with roses and perennials and 
made unusually pleasing by a statue and pool 
with a stone exedra beyond. 

Continuing up the entrance drive, the atten- 
tion is first fixed by the gatehouse with a 


On the far side of the courtyard rises a low 
dry retaining wall with rock plants thriving in 
the joints of the stone. In its centre, steps lead 
up between stone lions to a turf terrace 
accented with topiary and pyramidal yews; 
while at the rear the walls 
are covered with espalier 





Hall, for instance, at one 





time converted into a cloth 


country. 









































fruit, ivy, and other vines. 


mill, is of such notable de- oar hati: 4 Returning to the front of 
sign that Sir Edwin Lutyens ms eae the house: Outside the great 
sent a model of it to the archway a road extends to 
Paris Exposition as one of ‘ the east toward the service 
the finest examples of Eng- . remem buildings, with iall clipped 
land’s historic houses. yews in various topiary 
Somewhat outside the town, designs at the right, and 
to the northwest, stands Sd against the ivy-covered 
South Wraxall Manor, one preon house walls a low terrace. 
of the most conspicuous TERRACE oO, Here on either side of the 
imens of fifteenth ce meena = flagged walk 5 and 
specimens 0 uteent cen- agged wa S grow roses an 
tury architecture in the aes ae a few perennials. From this 
ae oo ae Pr egoLa terrace, an excellent view 


Although some architects 
are of the opinion that the 
structure contains work of 
the thirteenth century, it is 
probable that the older 

















portions were constructed 
about 1430 for Robert Long, 
a member of Parliament for 
that shire. Throughout its 
existence, South Wraxall 
has always been in the 
possession of the Long fam- 
ily, and is now owned by the 
Right Honorable Walter 
Long. For its present state 
of excellent completeness 
the highest credit is due 
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Major Richardson Cox, who 
holds South Wraxall on a 
lease of long tenure. About 
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SOUTH WRAALALL MANOR 


~) BY CW. ELLIOT 27 
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may be had over the lawn 
and hedges to a distant 
farmhouse under great elms. 

Continuing on about the 
house, the walk passes 
through a gate in a high 
wall, and beyond is found a 
smaller private lawn with a 
wide circular rose-bed near 
the centre, and another wall 
under tall trees upon the 
opposite side. Bounding 
this smaller lawn upon the 
north side stands a long rose 
arbor, which leads from the 
tiny court on the east side 
of the house out into the 
stable yards. Simple stone 
columns support an open 
oak framework for the vines; 
z while, underneath, a flagged 











the year 1900, Major Cox 








perceived the possibilities 
of this splendid and neg- 
lected manor, and, having 
secured the lease, set him- 
self, with the assistance of Mr. A. C. Martin, 
his architect, to restore and develop the house 
and grounds. In the following account of the 
garden scheme, it is to be remembered that 
Major Cox has created practically the entire 
design, save for the old walls and gates, which 
were a part of the original construction. 
Approaching the manor from the highroad, 
the visitor enters the straight drive between 
high piers of cut stone, surmounted by old 
stone urns, with oak gates of simple design. 
To the right, beyond a low stone wall, extends 
a great panel of lawn, bounded on the opposite 
side by a yew hedge. At the left, a high but- 
tressed wall, topped with ivy, conceals the 
kitchen gardens. Steps and a gate in this wall 
lead to a long turf walk through the vegetable 


IF THE PLAN IS CAREFULLY STUDIED, THE VIEWS OF THE HOUSE AND GARDEN 
SHOWN IN THE ACCOMPANYING ILLUSTRATIONS CAN ALL BE LOCATED 


striking gable end containing a low Tudor 
archway and a splendid oriel window above. 
Beyond, the courtyard is surrounded on three 
sides by the manor house. A massive ancient 
porch with gargoyles at the corners and an iron 
bell pull juts forward at the right from the old 
gray stonework. Here the main body of the 
house is two-storied, with a high-pitched slate 
roof and tall thin chimneys rising from the 
eaves line. To the left of the porch are some 
magnificent windows of the Perpendicular 
period whose arched heads are filled with 
beautiful stone tracery. In a wide projecting 
gable beyond is a huge Jacobean window, 
nearly covering the entire wall surface with 
glass, admitting light to the lofty Elizabethan 
hall within. 
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walk, laid with random turf 
joints, is bordered with a 
bright edging of blue tufted 
pansies and tall Dalmat- 
ica iris at the bases of the columns. This 
simple and beautiful arbor is undoubtedly 
Major Cox’s happiest contribution to the de- 
sign of the gardens. At present, the arbor lacks 
adequate termination at the east end, dwin- 
dling to nothing in the indeterminate area of the 
stable yard. It is probable that some effective 
terminus will be added eventually to stop the 
view before it reaches this uninteresting por- 
tion beyond. 

From the north corner of the house a broad 
flagged walk extends to the fine gates in the 
old manor wall at the rear, which separate the 
garden portions from the park beyond, where 
the cattle graze. At either side of this walk are 
low yew hedges, closely flanking the flagging. 
To the left, a broad border of perennials, 
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THE GATEHOUSE, WITH A STRIKING 
GABLE END, CONTAINING A LOW TUDOR 
ARCHWAY WITH A SPLENDID ORIEL 
WINDOW ABOVE. BEYOND IS THE 
COURTYARD SURROUNDED ON THREE 
SIDES BY THE MANOR HOUSE 


THE WIDE GATE AT 
THE END OF THE 
PATH WHICH EX- 
TENDS FROM THE 
NORTH CORNER OF 


ON THE EAST SIDE OF THE FLAGGED 
WALK, BELOW A LOW RETAINING WALL, 
Is A LONG NARROW TURF TERRACE, 
FROM WHICH DESCEND THESE WELL- 
PLANTED STONE STEPS 


THE HOUSE 


BEAUTIFUL 








IN THE COURTYARD ON THE RIGHT ISA 

MASSIVE ANCIENT PORCH WITH BELL- 

PULL AND GARGOYLES AT THE CORNERS. 

AT THE LEFT OF THIS ARE MAGNIFICENT 

GOTHIC WINDOWS WITH LOVELY STONE 
TRACERY 


THE HOUSE. THIS 
SEPARATES THE GAR- 
DENS FROM THE PARK 
BEYOND, WHERE 
CATTLE GRAZE 


FROM THE GATEHOUSE, A DRIVE EX- 
TENDS EAST TOWARD THE SERVICE 
BUILDINGS. AGAINST THE HOUSE WALL 
Is A LOW TERRACE ON WHICH, ON 
EITHER SIDE OF A FLAGGED WALK, 
GROW ROSES AND A FEW PERENNIALS 
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backed by the taller yew hedge, 
extends from the house to the high 
rear wall. Near the centre an old 
apple tree hangs over the walk with 
pleasing effect, breaking the hori- 
zontal lines of the hedges. On the 
east side of the wide flagged walk, 
below a low dry wall, is a long narrow 
turf terrace somewhat similar to the 
bowling green of St. Catherine’s 
Court. A massive ancient urn marks 
the centre of it, where steps descend 
from the upper walk. Along the 
outer base of the yew hedge, on top 
of this wall, is planted a fringe of 
mint, which stands out pleasingly 
against its dark green background. 
Another low dry wall, on the oppo- 
site side of the grass terrace, carries 
the garden down to the level of the 
tennis lawn, which occupies the 
northeast corner of the gardens in 
the angle between the old manor 
wall and the stable buildings. While 
designed primarily for tennis, it is 
chiefly utilized as a pistol range by 
Major Cox, who is an expert shot. 
From the far corner of the tennis 
lawn there is an excellent view of the 
rear gardens and the manor house. 
The gray stone walls with their ivy 
covering, the projecting gables, and 
the Jacobean windows, rising above 
the low lines of the hedges, create a 
picture typical of the restful and 
charming character of the place. 
The predominating horizontal lines 
of the manor and gardens produce 
that effect of permanence and quiet 
which is characteristic of the Eng- 
lish garden. And everywhere there 
are order and a well-cared-for appear- 
ance, a luxuriance within not too 
restricted bounds, as though the 
shrubs and flowers grew because 
they loved their surroundings and 
needed no coaxing to make them 
give forth their best. 

In the entire development of the 
gardens, simplicity and scrupulous 
taste have guided the work. Noth- 
ing has been done which is not 
thoroughly consistent with the period 
of the manor. Rockeries, Japanese 
gardens, and other modern garden 
types fortunately have been entire- 
ly avoided. 

When Major Cox relinquishes his 
tenancy, may this novel manor fall 
into equally considerate hands. 
With the simple, beautiful, and ap- 
Propriate garden scheme in careful 
conformity to the manor house, the 
gardens have acquired, in a quarter 
of a century, the ancient effect of a 
scheme originating with the fabrica- 
tion of the structures, and for this 
contribution to the famous gardens 
of England great praise is due to 
their originator. 
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ON THE FAR SIDE OF THE COURTYARD RISES 

A LOW DRY RETAINING WALL WITH ROCK 

PLANTS THRIVING IN THE STONE JOINTS, 

IN THE CENTRE OF WHICH STEPS LEAD UP 

BETWEEN STONE LIONS TO A TURF TERRACE 

ACCENTED WITH TOPIARY AND PYRAMIDAL 
YEWS 





ON THE NORTH SIDE OF THE HOUSE, A 
PERGOLA WITH SIMPLE STONE COLUMNS 
SUPPORTING AN OAK FRAMEWORK LEADS 
EASTWARD TO THE STABLE YARDS. UNDER- 
NEATH IS A FLAGGED WALK PLANTED 
WITH PANSIES AND DALMATICA IRIS 











THE ANTECEDENTS OF THE AMERICAN HOUSE 
II. The Tudor and Elizabethan Cottages and Manor Houses 


HEN the American colonists began to 
build their first houses in the seven- 

teenth century, they used the forms of the 
Tudor and Elizabethan cottage with which 
they had been familiar in England. These 
houses, with their steep gable roofs, clustered 
chimneys, diamond-paned casement win- 
dows, and, occasionally, overhanging second 
stories, were superseded in the eighteenth 
century by the more formal Colonial house 
modeled after the English Georgian. The 
Tudor and Elizabethan styles did not 
appear again in America until near the end 
of the nineteenth century, when profes- 
sional architects, acquainted with the his- 
tory of their art, were employed to build 
for the owners of great country estates, and 
turned at times for inspiration to the 
country houses of old England. The earliest 
venturers in this field were not entirely 
successful. Often the model was imper- 
fectly understood, and often ill adapted to 
American needs. To-day, however, emi- 
nent architects in all parts of our country 
are building in this style with high intelli- 
gence and with taste, using the English 
cottage as a model for the smaller house and 
the manorial mansion as a model for the 
great estates. 

Under the terms‘ Tudor’ and‘Elizabethan’ 
we are including all those remarkable forms 
of domestic architecture in England which 
followed after the feudal castle and per- 
sisted even into the early nineteenth cen- 
tury —that is, until the English architect 
was in the full swing of the Renaissance. 
Through this long period the cottage type 
remained essentially unaltered — so binding 
is the tradition governing the work of country 
carpenters and masons. But the manor houses, 
homes of the rich and traveled, reflected the 
influence of foreign styles, and changed with 
the changing fashions. It is these variations 
that necessitate such subdivisions of the total 
period as are designated by the names of the 
successive styles: Tudor, Elizabethan, Jaco- 
bean. In what follows, therefore, we shall keep 
the cottage separate from the manor house as 
we discuss the mass and its divisions. 

The cottage is everywhere a low-lying hori- 
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zontal mass, the rectangle of the silhouette not 
often broken by a larger feature than the 
chimney, as in the Broadway Cottage (Fig. 1), 
or than an occasional gable as at Tintagel 
(Fig. 3). The roofs of thatch or tile cover the 
low walls like the snuffer of a candle, The floor 
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FIG. I. COTTAGE AT BROADWAY, WORCESTERSHIRE 





ing the surface and marring the proportions, 
The more important vertical accents are 
produced by dormers, but they are of the kind 
called ‘flush dormers’ — that is, they rise on the 
same plane with the wall below, and cut the 
eaves, but penetrate not far into the roof above, 
as in the Broadway cottage. (Fig. 1). 
They are really a continuation of the wall- 
ing, rather than a mere excrescence on the 
roof quite unrelated to the vertical surfaces, 
When these flush dormers grow larger and 
project beyond the plane of the main wall, 
they form the characteristic gable (Fig. 3), 
the most vigorous vertical member of the 
cottagecomposition. The gable roof repeats 
the pitch of the main roof which it intersects, 
Minor vertical accents are effected by the 
vigorous chimneys, as at Tintagel (Fig. 3). 
Sometimes they are clustered, as at Much 
Wenlock (Fig. 5). The tendency, as the 
style develops, is to reduce the chimney 





FIG. 2. HOUSE AT PENSHURST, KENT 
plan is a simple rectangle, and in the elevation 
is the same directness and simplicity. The 
cottage is built for use; and since the use re- 
mains unchanged the structural traditions are 
frankly carried on. In the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, it is true, there is some 
imitation of the manor house, and L, or E, or 
H shaped plans appear, whereby the mass be- 
comes a little broken; but still the building loses 
little of the simplicity which distinguishes it. 
The horizontal divisions of the cottage type 
are roof and wall. The height of roof may be a 
third or even a half of the total height (Figs. 
1-4). The low line of the eaves and 
the strong shadow which they cast 


stack to a rectangular form. An occasional 
bay window or an oriel —a bay which 
springs from an upper story —and the 
rhythmic repetition of the mullions — the 
great vertical stone bars which divide the 
window openings — produce a minor repeat 
of the major vertical forms, like the beat of 
a musical composition. 

The fenestration of the cottage is un- 








ordered. In a building where form is so 

obviously subordinate to use, and design 

is hardly conscious, the pattern of the doors 

and windows is necessarily irregular. More 
cannot be said than that a window will 
generally be above a window, and that a 
pyramidal scheme is sometimes used in the 
gable, the openings being narrower in each 
successive story, going upward (Fig. 4). The 
most striking feature of the fenestration is the 
relative smallness of the window space. The 
broad unbroken wall expanse, with the large 
roof area, produces the effect of power and 
restraint, solidity and permanence. 

The minor features of the cottage differ only 
a little from those of the manor house, and may 
be considered later when we treat the larger 





account for what is popularly known 
as the ‘charm of the English 
cottage,’ its singular quality of 








FIG. 3. COTTAGE AT TINTAGEL 





oneness with its surroundings. 
Often, also, in half-timber houses, 
these horizontal shadows of the 
eaves are repeated and reénforced 
by the overhang, a simple struc- 
tura: device for making more 
room in the second story than in 
the first (Fig. 2). The horizontal 
mass of the roof is seldom 
troubled, as are many of our roofs 
to-day, by busy dormers clutter- 
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FIG. 4. HOUSE IN THE COTSWOLDS, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
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buildings. In general they are determined even 
more than in the case of the manor houses by 
local conditions, traditions, and the available 
building materials. As for the matter of tex- 
ture, they may be all of stone, as in the Cots- 
wold region, all of brick as in the eastern shires, 
all of half-timber, as in the forest regions, or 
may combine two or more of these materials, 
or even use still others, such as plaster, or 
wall-tiles — or weather-boarding, the English 
equivalent of our clapboards. Cottages make 
use of architectural details resembling those of 
their larger neighbors, only they respond less 
quickly or not at all to the changing styles. Of 
ornament, either architectural or sculptural, 
there is rarely any trace. The cottage at 
Penshurst (Fig. 2) displays, indeed, an incon- 
spicuous stucco decoration; but the beauty of 
the cottage is not dependent on adornment — 
it is the beauty of consistency in the relation of 
each part to the whole; of the expression of a 
simple interior in an exterior equally simple, 
free from all self-consciousness; it is the beauty 
of the quiet mind. 

With few exceptions these cottages have 
excellent scale. The refusal of the builders to 
crowd roofs or walls with extraneous features, 
the small size of the windowpanes, the normal 
proportions of doors and steps, and the use of 








FIG. 6. COMPTON WINYATES, 
WARWICKSHIRE 
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tions, the occasional use of towers and parapets, 


— a reminiscence of the earlier fortified houses, 
— enliven the mass and present a silhouette 
more picturesque than that ofthesimple cottage. 
Yet, even so, the mass maintains a fundamen- 
tally horizontal character. 
Not so the house of the 
following — the Elizabe- 
than — period. The mass 
is higher and more cubical 
in form (Fig. 7), the con- 
tours have a certain state- 
liness; the composition 
might be said to be ‘monu- 
mental.’ In place of the 
picturesqueness of the Tu- 
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treatment; wings, entrance porches, towers, 
chimneys, — all the vertical members, — seem 
to strengthen the horizontal impression by way 
of contrast; and the very irregularity and 
picturesqueness of the vertical groups prevent 
their becoming too insistent 
in the general composition 
(Fig. 6). With the Eliza- 
bethan house, whether it be 
the type which continues 
the older Tudor traditions, 
or that which first reveals 
the classic influence, the 
situation is quite different. 
Everywhere we are struck 
by the insistence on the 


ean 














dor building, there is regu- vertical accents — their 
larity and symmetry. In OS i regular, symmetrical re- 
place of the low-lying mass peat. The Kingston House 
of the earlier house, there is . 3 ual 4 is an example (Fig. 8). To 
height and dignity; in place (72 T _Lae this end, through this pe- 
of homeliness, formality. | - aa riod, there worked two very 
The term ‘high-shouldered’ ai important structural de- 
would not unaptly char- | FIG. 5. velopments. The first was 


acterize this Elizabethan 
silhouette. The elevation 


of the walls to screen the eaves, and the use 
of parapets to connect the gables, make the 


house look hunched. 


In the natural order of things we 
should expect the Tudor house, which 
belongs at the end of the Gothic period, 
to show a greater verticality than the 
Elizabethan, which already begins to 
Renais- 
sance. That the opposite is the case is 
owing mainly to the relatively low 
proportions of the English Gothic in its 
later phases, when the earlier acutely 


exhibit characteristics of the 





ASHFIELD HALL, MUCH WENLOCK 





enclosing gates and fences, all suggest 
human proportions and make the house a 
home for human beings. 

In the history of the manor. house, to 
which we now turn, we find continuous 
change and development, from the Tudor 
period, through the Elizabethan, to the 
Jacobean. The considerable size and 
importance of the building naturally re- 
quired a conscious and relatively elaborate 
design. A growing complication of floor 
plan resulted in complexity of exterior 





simple composition of the cottage, the 
manor house became a work of conscious 
art. 

It was in massor silhouette that this develop- 
ment appeared most obvious. The manor 
houses of the Tudor times, built usually about 
a court, reveal with delightful frankness in 
their exterior elevations the variety of the 
rooms within, the intricacies of their arrange- 
ment, and the functions they perform. At 
Compton Winyates, on the side elevation, the 
Chapel is revealed by a Gothic window. On 
the front (see Fig. 6) large and small rooms are 
expressed outside by a corresponding variety 
of window sizes. The irregularity of projec- 
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FIG. 7. FELBRIGGE HALL, NORFOLK 





the disappearance of the 
old Tudor eaves with their 
heavy horizontal shadows. The bald full- 
lighted vertical parapet replaced them. The 
second innovation was the bold and frequent 
use of great bay windows rising from the 
ground and continuing upward through all the 
stories. It might be said that in these respects 
the Elizabethan house is a reversion to the 
medieval castle type. The elimination of the 
eaves and extension upward of the wall in solid 
parapets that hide the roof recall the battle- 
mented fortress; and the enormous bays but- 
tress the walls like medizval towers. In the 
houses of the period where the influence of the 
Renaissance is strong, and the building is 
tied in horizontally by mouldings of classic 
profile, entablatures, crowning cornices, 
mouldings, forming a continuous sill course 
underneath the windows, we naturally ex- 
pect the horizontal accent to be dominant. 
But we are disappointed. In a house like 
Longleat (Fig. 9) the great bays persist and, 
reénforced by the small pilasters, standing 
between the windows in successive stories, 
rise with that same vigorous verticality that 
characterized the old Tudor gables or their 
Elizabethan counterparts. Here, too, the 
roof has disappeared behind the parapets and 
balustrades. The vertical lines will be neither 
erased nor made (Continued on page 460) 





pointed arch gave place to the low 
Tudor arch; and in the second place to 
the increase in size and stateliness of the 
Elizabethan house. 

A closer view of the horizontal and 
vertical features of the Elizabethan 
house should disclose how these con- 
tribute also to the general effect of the 
mass. In the Tudor manor house, the 
elements in vertical and_ horizontal 
composition are essentially those of the 
cottage, only more sophisticated in 

















FIG. 8. KINGSTON HOUSE, BRADFORD-ON-AVON 








A FINELY CONSTRUCTED INTERIOR THAT HAS BEEN 


BROUGHT INTO HARMONY WITH To-DAy’s MoopD 
The Home of Colonel and Mrs. James M. Andrews 


DELIGHTFUL example of interior treat- 
A ment which reflects the personalities of 
the occupants and meets all the requirements 
for pleasant living is found in 
the home of Colonel and Mrs. 
James M. Andrews in Brook- 
line, Massachusetts. The house 
is English, eighteenth century 
type, and was designed several 
years ago by Little and Russell. 
The years since it was built 
have merely served to enhance 
its charm. An air of perma- 
as if its sur- 





nence has come 
rounding gardens and aging 
pines towering against the sky 
had come to recognize its au- 
thority over them. And to the 
interior time has been no less 
kind, in giving to its surface a 
softness and depth which have 
enhanced the possibilities of 
satisfactory redecorating. 

There are almost infinite 
ways in which a finely con- 
structed interior may be 
brought by redecoration into 
harmony with to-day’s mood. 
The wealth of beautiful objects 
of all periods to be found in 
American markets and the 
freedom from the old nine- 
teenth century fear of color 
have opened up a new page. A 
modern home is enchanting 
with its varieties of rich blues, 
greens, bricks, yellows, and 
reds, and its combinations of 
many types of furniture. 

Mrs. Lilian Bayliss Green, 
the decorator of this delightful 
home, has used rich colors in 
pleasing combinations through- 
out. Her effects are enhanced 
by soft sunlight sifting through many 
windows, shaded only by shrubs without and 
by pale cream casement cloth draw-curtains 
within. 

When one steps into the entrance hall from 
the vestibule, one’s attention is arrested by a 
wrought-iron console between two Spanish 
chairs, surmounted by a large mirror in which 
are reflected, from an opposite wall, lemon 
hand-woven linen hangings done in crewel 
embroidery of Jacobean design. The console 
has a fan-shape base with long, wrought leaves 
radiating from a supporting centre to the 
black and gold marble top. The iron is bronzed 
to harmonize with the top, and the same note 
is repeated in the segmented mirror above by 
the use of bronze rosettes. There are tones of 


Photographs by Dorothy Jervis 
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blue in the lamp, and in the silk chair-cover- 
ings. The floated-sand-finished walls are 


painted a warm yellow, with variations sug- 





A WROUGHT-IRON CONSOLE OF MODERN DESIGN AND WORKMANSHIP 
BETWEEN TWO SPANISH CHAIRS LENDS DISTINCTION TO THIS DIGNIFIED 


ENTRANCE 


gesting other tones used in the entrance. 

The living-room is of generous size, delight- 
ful in proportions and in the arrangement of 
openings. But the most engaging architec- 
tural feature is the carefully planned and exe- 
cuted fireplace, with its adjacent paneling and 
oval cupboards. The spaciousness of the room 
has made possible a very desirable group ar- 
rangement of furnishings. At each side of the 
fireplace are large comfortable couches and 
chairs, with convenient side-tables and lights, 
while in front of a window group in the oppo- 
site wall, facing the fireplace, there is a sofa 
around which are placed several chairs, tables, 
and lamps. In still another part of the room is 
the grand piano with a somewhat more formal 
placing of chairs, tables, and. lights. This pleas- 
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Mrs. Lilian Bayliss Green, Decorator 


ant arrangement makes possible the natural 
division of family or guests into comfortable 
congenial groups. 

The walls are old ivory, and 
the floor covering a grayish tan, 
Against this neutral setting are 
placed furnishings in which 
greenish blues, henna, and dull 
gold predominate. The furni- 
ture is American, Venetian, and 
English, all of about the same 
period. An exquisitely beauti- 
ful Venetian secretary near the 
window group is done in subtle 
shades of old yellows, blues, 
and henna. The sofa, covered 
in dull gold, is a foil for the lit- 
tle turquoise-blue Ming figures 
which serve as bases for lamps 
with jade tops and gold cloth 
shades. The backgrounds of 
the cupboards which flank the 
fireplace are painted a greenish 
blue, which makes a rich setting 
for old pieces of pottery and 
porcelain. 

The walls are bare, save for 
an occasional photograph — 
the work of the owner of the 
house. Colonel Andrews is a 
man of wide interests and 
varied hobbies. In the field of 
amateur photography he has 
produced work of a very high 
order. Because of their per- 
sonal note and their great artis- 
tic value, the decorator chose 
to use Colonel Andrews’ prints 
throughout the house, rather 
than French salon pictures in 
his possession. These paintings 
form an interesting feature in 
Colonel Andrews’ radio and 
print room, on the third floor. 
Special frames for the photographs were de- 
signed to harmonize with the rooms in which 
they were to hang, thus making them intrinsic 
parts of charming ensembles. | 

In the dining-room also the decorative moti! 
is personal in its significance. Colonel Andrews 
has long been interested in yachting, and has 
been, for a number of years, Commodore of the 
Nantucket Yacht Club. The use, therefore, of 
a ship motif in decorating this room gives It 
a highly personal aspect. The wall is covered 
with old ship paper, and the lighting fixtures 
of dark bronze have an old galleon etched on 
the reverse side of the mirror which forms the 
supporting bracket of the sconce. Above the 
mantel is an old engraving of the frigate Con- 
stitution in action, in which the colors used 1 
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THIS ARRANGEMENT OF FURNI- 
TURE IN THE LARGE WINDOW OF 
THE LIVING-ROOM AFFORDS AN 
UNINTERRUPTED VIEW OF THE 
FIREPLACE AND MAKES POSSIBLE A 
SECONDARY GROUP IN ADDITION 
TO THAT BY THE FIREPLACE 





BECAUSE OF THE OWNER’ S INTER- 
EST IN YACHTING, AN OLD SHIP 
MOTIF IS THE NOTE OF THIS 
ROOM, AND IS CARRIED OUT IN 
THE WALLPAPER, LIGHTS, AND 
ENGRAVINGS, WHICH FURNISH AN 
ADMIRABLE SETTING FOR THE 
DUNCAN PHYFE TABLE AND SHER- 
ATON SIDEBOARD AND CHAIRS 
























BEAUTY OF PROPORTION AND 
FINE EXECUTION CHARACTERIZE 
THIS FIREPLACE AND FLANKING 
CUPBOARDS. THE BACKGROUNDS 
OF THE CUPBOARDS ARE PAINTED 
A GREENISH BLUE, THE COUCHES 
ARE DULL GOLD, AND THERE IS A 
TOUCH OF SALMON PINK IN THE 
LAMPSH ADES 
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ACROSS ONE SIDE OF THIS BEDROOM ARE PANELS DECORATED IN 
THE FRENCH SPIRIT, WHICH FORM THE FOUR DOORS TO THE 


WARDROBE CLOSETS 


the room predominate. The hangings combine 
a rich Persian blue and bittersweet red, and 
the seats of the Sheraton chairs are in the same 
shade of red. An antique mahogany sofa, 
with an old English flower-holder at each end, 
stands beneath the windows. While providing 
an additional retreat it also removes the 
purely formal aspect of the dining-room. 

But surpassing all other rooms in its 
personal touch is the bedroom of the 
daughter of the house. This is done in the 
French manner, with a predominating 
swan motif which is repeated in the beds, 
the bedside lamp, and other pieces of 
furniture in the room, and in the deco- 
rated panels which extend across one end. 
Glazed chintz hangings have a Directoire 
design in turquoise biue against a lemon- 
yellow ground. The same blue is repeated 
in the silk cover of the dressing table and 
in the bedspreads with lemon-yellow 
fringe. The walls and woodwork are 
painted the same shade of blue. Two 
iights with French porcelain flower bases 
and old yellow lace shades appliquéd 
with little French flowers are on the 
dressing table. A few good old French 
engravings repeat the color notes in the 
room, and form the only wall decoration 
save an original Louis XVI bell pull with 
the old gilt mounts. The most unusual 
feature of the room, however, is the series 
of twenty-eight painted panels, fourteen 
on each side of a door entering from the 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





hall. The panels were originally plain cup- 
board doors, but the elaborate treatment of 
the room made it necessary to secure relief 
from this expanse of plain surface. Motifs 
were taken from the chintz hangings and 
adapted in decorative design to the panels. 


A CORNER OF THE BOY'S ROOM, SHOWING THE DESK 


WELL PLACED IN THE DORMER WINDOW 











IN THIS BOY'S ROOM IS THIS COMFORTABLY LARGE FIREPLACE 
WITH AMPLE SPACE ABOVE FOR HIS FAVORITE BOOKS AND TROPHIES 


The various colors in the chintz were repro- 
duced in the design against a yellow back- 
ground enriched by antiquing. 

An interesting variation of the French motif 
is carried out in the adjoining guestroom. The 
furniture is French and the same colors are 
used as in the daughter’s room, but the 
treatment is reversed. The furniture is 
decorated, the walls are plain yellow, and 
the hangings turquoise blue. 

A large room on the third floor with 
slanting ceiling and dormer window forms 
an admirable setting for the old Colonial 
furniture used in the son’s room. A wide, 
spacious fireplace in the spirit of early 
Colonial times adds further to the sturdy 
individuality of this room. 

No less thought has been bestowed on 
the kitchen, which before redecoration 
looked unpromising indeed, with its dark 
woodwork and dull walls. The walls are 
now a soft yellow, and the sink is yellow 
porcelain of thesameshade. There are yel- 
low and white checked gingham curtains 
at the windows, and the floor is covered 
with linoleum of yellow and greenish- 
blue blocks. All equipment is electrical. 

The house throughout is singularly free 
from jarring notes. Color and harmony 
abound, and a reasonableness in arrange- 
ment. These qualities, and the highly 
personal notes pervading it, make this 
one of the delightful homes of the modern 
era in construction and decoration. 
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Photographs by Mattie Edwards Hewitt 


THE INFORMAL PLANTING OF THIS GARDEN, THE ARBOR, AND THE 
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Calvin Ksessling, Archite® 


APPLE TREE ARE APPROPRIATE FOR THE RAMBLING FARMHOUSE i} 
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THE GARDEN AS A FRAME FOR THE HOUSE 


This Liaison between House and Garden is an Important Tendency in Modern House ‘Building 


NE of my earliest ideas was that a house 
was one thing and a garden another. 

| remember the old New England farm with 
its white frame dwelling close to the side of 
the road. Lilacs ate their way, year after year, 
into the front lawn, and around at the side 
were a trumpet vine and two small flower beds 
filled with phlox. Great-grandfather called 
this the ‘south vard,’ and so it has been ever 
since. 

The ‘garden,’ just like the big red barns, 
was placed at some distance from the house. 
It was an oblong plot, possibly 100’ x 150’, 
right out in the open, in the centre of a hay- 
field. There was not a tree in sight, nor even 
a sheltering stone wall, and it was pretty 
generally agreed within the family circle that 
it was a long, hot walk to the ‘garden,’ espe- 
cially in the middle of the day. Here were the 


BY DALE WARREN 


onions, carrots, 


There was 


vegetables — corn, beans, 
beets, squash, and pumpkins. 
little that conveyed the idea of permanency; 
the only thing that did not disappear com- 
pletely in winter was a massive row of black- 
berry bushes. 

Along one side were the flowers, although 
they were crowded to the outer edge and 
seemed to shrink into insignificance beside the 
height of the bean poles and cornstalks. We 
had zinnias, marigolds, four o’clocks, corn- 
flowers, asters, and plenty of flowers for 
The giant cosmos always had a 


‘picking.’ 
race with the frost in the fall, and furtive 
‘lady’s delights’ stealthily crept in among 
their more useful neighbors. Nevertheless a 
garden —the fact was accepted — should 
consist of vegetables, with an outer fringe 
of flowers if there was room. 
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Grandmother was the first to realize that 
the house seemed too much ‘cut off’ from the 
garden, and so planted a row of morning- 
glories on a lattice in front of the dining-room 
window. They responded eagerly and their 
smiling blue faces used to look in and watch 
the family at breakfast. But all the other 
flowers were kept in their places, and not 
allowed this undue familiarity. 

Nowadays this distinction between house 
and garden is less rigid, and one does not 
have to look far for the explanation: the farm, 
or country house, is giving way to the small 
suburban place within easy commuting dis- 
tance of some commuting centre. This liaison 
between house and garden, | venture to say, 
is one of the few benefits which our changing 
form of civilization, with its marked centripetal 
tendency, is bringing with it. One could write 
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IF THE FIRST FLOOR LEVEL 

Is ABOVE THE GROUND, AN 

UNCOVERED PIAZZA OR TER- 

RACE WITH ITS PERPENDICU- 

LAR LINES HIDDEN BY PLANT- 

ING MAY EFFECTIVELY TIE 
IT TO THE GARDEN 


A BRICK TERRACE BETWEEN 
THE HOUSE AND THE GARDEN 
GIVES AN OPPORTUNITY FOR A 
STROLL AFTER DINNER WITH- 
OUT THE INCONVENIENCE OI 
WETTING ONE S FEET 





THE BOUCSE BEAUTIFUL 


Ellen Shipman, Landscape Architel 


indefinitely of the inroads of the apartment 
house and its sociological significance, but 
this article is concerned principally with the 
‘small house’ which is becoming characteristic 
of American life; and there is very little to be 
said to those who have not a few feet of ground 
at their disposal. 

Architects and landscape gardeners are 
working in closer coéperation to-day, and are 
helping to bring about the ideal situation in 
which houses and gardens shall be considered 
as one. We have them to thank, as well as 
the general movement to educate public 
taste, for the departure from the ugly clap- 
board structures which flaunted their mansard 
roofs and expansive front verandas along our 
residential streets a generation ago. We can 
picture this type of house with very little 
tax on the imagination, as survivals of these 
dingy gray-brown edifices are not so rare 
to-day as we might wish. A bed of cannas, or 
scarlet Salvia, invariably breaks the symmetry 
of the front lawn, and a generous stretch of 
kitchen, pantry, and laundry is the distinguish- 
ing feature of the rear. Prominent cellar 
windows profit by the five feet of distance 
between the ground and the first floor. Was it 
any wonder that such an affair as this did not 
attract the garden and lure it away from its 
traditional location at the back of the lot? 

The improvement in architectural designs 
for small houses ushers in another chapter. 
The house is nestling closer to the ground, 
the kitchen is being relegated to its rightful 
place on the north side, and the front piazza 
is gradually being shifted to the south side, 
or back of the house, frequently serving as a 
sun parlor in winter. Thus the garden comes 
into its own and has no reluctance in allying 
its beauty of line and color with that of a well- 
planned, comfortable home —: always incom- 
plete in itself. Only as houses and gardens 
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come to be considered as complements to each 
other, rather than as separate units, will the 
small suburban place realize the full extent of 
its possibilities. 

On a recent lecture tour, Rebecca West, 
the visiting British novelist, said something 
to this effect: ‘Here in America you seem to 
think mostly of your bathrooms; in England 
we are more interested in our garden.’ She 
might just as well have said ‘your cellars,’ 
because they also have been developed at the 
expense of the gardens. A cellar which admits 
light must have windows, and windows are 
difficult without elevation. Accordingly, if 
the first floor is some four feet above ground 
level, the house, undeniably, assumes an air 
of aloofness, and it is only by means of the 
most delicate diplomacy that the garden can 
succeed in overcoming it. An _ uncovered 
piazza or terrace (see the second illustration) 
is one of the most effective methods, provided 
its perpendicular lines are hidden by planting, 
and a wide flight of steps leads on to a garden 
path. 

If possible, the building material used for 
the house should be employed again on the 
terrace in order that unity may be preserved. 
There is infinite variety to the ways in which 
the proper effect can be secured. The terrace 
may be roofed or open to the sky, it may be 
partially covered by vines trained over 
horizontal beams, or it may be protected 
from the sun by awnings that can be rolled 
back at evening. My own preference is for 
the latter, because it facilitates a vivid, acute 
appreciation of the garden never possible 
from a roofed or screened veranda. Outdoor 
dining is likewise doubly attractive, provided 
our friends the mosquitoes have been properly 
silenced by vigilant municipal crusaders 

Open terraces should never be enclosed by 
high railings or heavy (Continued on page 462) 
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MASONRY STEPS, A PAVED PATH, 

AND A RATHER RAMPANT 

GROWTH BRING THIS GARDEN 

INTO A PROPER RELATION 
WITH THE HOUSE 


A PERGOLA BUILT OUT FROM 

THE HOUSE HERE OFFERS A 

SHADY RETREAT AND AN IN- 

TIMATE VIEW INTO THI 
GARDEN 


le 





Ellen Shipman, Landscape Archited 








A FEW OF THE NEWER IRISES 
PEONIES OF PROVED VALUE 


Some of the Season’s Experiences in Preparation for Another Year 


AND 


BY MRS. EDWARD HARDING 


N | OW that the spring and early summer 
glory of our gardens has departed until 
another year, we can in leisure think about the 
flowers which have pleased us and which we 
intend to plant for next season. Or, if the 
flowers we find the best are already in our 
possession, we can plan for their increase. As 
I write this, in July, | have completed the 
work in my bearded iris garden — the division 
and increase of the varieties of which | am 
especially fond, the discarding of varieties 
not quite good enough, and the planting of 
newcomers awaiting test and comparison. 
One of the most interesting phases of garden- 
ing is the yearly improvement of material by 
selection. A dispassionate judgment, a firm 
resolve, and an unfaltering hand are needed 
in this work. The decision to discard some- 
thing good because you have something better 
is not always easy. But with a rapidly ex- 
panding garden it is often necessary. There 
may be just enough difference in season, or 
quality of lasting, to make the second choice 
hard to give up. Yet I have never, after the 
first pang, regretted the application of this 


plan. This year the list of good varieties in my 
pile of discards was almost appalling. Yet 
there are better ones left, and next year | 
shall rejoice exceedingly. 

As for the new introductions which I try 
out each year, not all will be permanent 
residents of my garden. That is understood. 
But almost every year something proves it- 
self worthy to assist in the desired general 
improvement. Disappointments there must 
be, but there are also pleasant surprises. For 
example, a beautiful unknown variety of iris, 
much superior to Mme. Cheri, appeared in the 
test bed this season. It is one of the seven or 
eight plants labeled *‘Asia,’ sent to me by 
various growers, each of which turned out to 
be something else. We amateurs are a long- 
suffering fraternity. This new plant may be 
‘a reward of merit? —to quote Kim. Who 
knows! 

Asia reminds-me to make a plea for more 
definite descriptions of flowers in catalogues. 
Almost any of the descriptions usually given 
would apply to two or three varieties. Asia 
is a case in point. In one of the best iris 
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A GROUP OF CHOICE IRISEsS. 


LEFT To 
RIGHT: MRS. WALTER BREWSTER, MLLE, 
SCHWARTZ, SOUV. DE MME. GAUDICHAU, 
AMBASSADEUR, SOUV. DE MME. GAUDI- 


CHAU. THIS PHOTOGRAPH, AS WELL As 

THE OTHERS ILLUSTRATING THIS ARTI- 

CLE, WAS TAKEN IN THE AUTHOR'S 
GARDEN 


catalogues issued, that of Quality Gardens of 
Freeport, Illinois, is the clearest description of 
Asia that I have read. And yet it fails to give 
even a hint of the personality of the flower, 
A suggestion that the seldom-seen Asia js a 
glorified Dalmarius would give the imagination 
something upon which to feed. 

Among the newer irises which are now on the 
market, a few of outstanding beauty and 
quality should be added to every carefully 
considered collection. Leverrier is to be noted 
among the first. Its beauty is remarked both 
at a distance and upon close examination, 
It is true that this iris has been offered for 
several years, yet it is so far from common 
that it may be called new. Its general effect 
of pale red, and its fine height and stems, 
make it most desirable. Yeld’s Asia must be 
included, and Perry’s Lord Lambourne, which 
much excels Reverie with me. Simone 
Waissiere, Yolande, and Souv. de Loetitia 
Michaud, all very recent originations by 
Millet, are to be added to his priceless and 
ever-satisfying Souv. de Mme. Gaudichau, 
Nothing has so far displaced Mlle. Schwartz 
from her proud place in my garden. Am- 
bassadeur still holds my warmest regard, as 
does the older Alcazar. In my opinion the 


floppy standards of Lent A. Williamson, 
Alcazar’s rival, disqualify it as an iris of the 


THE YELLOW TREE PEONY, MME. LOUIS 
HENRY, WITH IRIS SIBIRICA, PERRY S 
BLUE 
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finest class. Miss Sturtevant’s beautiful 
Dream and Bliss’s Dimity, Moa, and Sweet 
Lavender still hold their high places. And 
now that | have learned to satisfy Dominion’s 
exigences | like that too. 

An iris given to me as Medrano, a dark 
brownish flower, is one of the loveliest. The 
coloring does not meet the available descrip- 
tions of Medrano, so that this one waits to be 
trued up. Magnifica and Lord of June are 
still kept because of their perfume, but their 
soft and quickly drooping standards are a 
disappointment and | fear they are doomed to 
go a little later on. 

Opera remains magnificent, although I 
have upon trial a seedling of Mr. Waite’s 
which contests its honors. At his request | 
have chosen a name for this lovely thing — 
Sonata. Several of Mr. Waite’s seedlings are 


of such distinction and quality that | already 
count them among my choicest irises. Balle- 
rine is truly superb. | cannot find a flaw in it. 
Ann Page, Morwell, and Crusader remain 
among the finest ‘blues,’ and Miss Sturte- 
vant’s Bluet is splendid for massing. Mrs. 
Cleveland’s Cavalier is admirable. In spite of 
its close resemblance to Perfection, its lateness 
gives it a special value. Mrs. McKinney's 
The Flushing is beautiful in both color and 
form. Harriet Presby and Mildred Presby are 
two most excellent varieties of recent Ameri- 
can origin. As soon as Mr. Dvkes’s new yellow 
seedling can be obtained it will be an interest- 
ing addition to the carefully edited list. This 
iris has aroused much enthusiasm among the 
connoisseurs who have seen it in England. 
Mr. Dykes, who was an exacting judge, was 
himself very pleased with it. It seems to be 
the nearest approach vet to the perfect vellow 
iris. 

A number of the last-minute irises and a 
number of fine unnamed seedlings are still 
being watched with interest. Festina lente is 
4 good motto in selecting novelties. 

In the herbaceous peony garden has been 





OCTOBER 


L’ ESPERANCE — 

LEMOINE'S LOVELY 

SINGLE YELLOW TREE 
PEONY 


SOUVENIR DE MAXIMI 
CORNU— AGORGEOUS 
AND STRONG-GROW- 
ING YELLOW PEONY 


exercised the same cold scrutiny as in the iris 
garden. Some of the newcomers have shown 
their worth and finally won approval. Among 
these are Katherine Havemeyer, Minnie 
Shaylor, and Priscilla Alden, all of great beauty 
and all very distinct. Others, which finally 


failed to qualify, were dug up bodily in full 
bloom and relentlessly consigned to the 
rubbish heap. It is a stern business, this 
careful selection! Still others, old friends, 


have again renewed their hold upon my 
affections. I could not spare plant after plant 
of lovely La Fée, pinker and more enticingly 
fairy-like than ever this cool spring. Prime- 
vére, still the yellowest of the herbaceous 
peonies, Isami-jishi, beautiful in spite of its 
varied spellings, Tora-no-maki, Fuyajo, De- 
parting Sun, Ama-na-sode, and Tamatbaco, 
all gorgeous and individual, held me spell- 
bound and happy through the coldest, latest, 





and longest peony season | have ever known. 
Of these, too, | must have more, more, more. 

What a season it was for the tree peonies! 
I walked up and down the rows of laden bushes 
in a state of rapture. Jeanne d’Arc, always 
free-blooming, was a perfect mass of warm 
yellowish pink. Souv. de Mme. Knorr and 
Mont Rose gave freely of their full double 
flowers of rare pale pink. Mme. Stuart Low 
was generous with her deep ripe-watermelon 
pink flowers, and Souv. de Ducher stood in 
dignity, bearing its adornments of rich Ameri- 
can Beauty red. Of all these | must make more 
and still more. 

The rare and exquisite yellow tree peonies 
surpassed themselves. Souv. de Maxime 
Cornu is at first sight the most striking and it 
makes the Lemoine’s La 
Lorraine and I’Esperance were in great beauty, 
while the single blooms (Continued on page 466) 
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ISAMI-JISHI — EXQUISITE WHITE JAPANESE PEONY IN A PEWTER DISH 











A SNAPSHOT DIARY 


III. The Out-of-Door Living-Room for Our New England Castle in Spain 
BY GEORGIANA R. SMITH 





May Sth 

We find there are 

some houses that 

will not endure the 

indignity of a 
porch 





May oth 

We vote in favor 

of the detached 
living-porch 














Fig. 1. The two pergolas, one open, 


HERE is no denying that there are some houses 

which simply will not endure the indignity of a 
porch! If ever we do become possessed of such a treas- 
ure, — so perfect that it would be a crime to change a 
line of its proportions, or so ancient that a porch would 
be too blatant an anachronism, —I have discovered 
that there are other interesting ‘ways out’ of the situa- 
tion. The present owners of historic Gunston Hall, 
Virginia, have found one very happy solution of the 
problem. 

Two interesting pergolas are placed one on either side 
of the path at the end of the long box-bordered walk 
from the house to the garden, and command a magnifi- 
cent and uninterrupted panorama of the Potomac. 
One of these pergolas affords shelter for a pleasant brick 
terrace where one may sit for a moment under the 
wisteria and drink in the beauty of the sloping meadows 
and the blue of the Potomac, or look back at the lovely 
old mansion peeping over the top of the high box hedge. 
But for long hours in the garden, with a book or a bit of 
sewing, one would choose the other pergola, which has 
been enclosed and screened, fitted with simple and 
comfortable wicker furniture, and supplied with fasci- 
nating literature of garden interest. 


HE idea of a detached living-porch has, when one 
comes to think of it, decided advantages. There are 








Fig. 2. An absurd little scalloped-roofed gazebo 





one 














enclosed, at Gunston Hall, Virginia 


an added quiet and pleasant feeling of seclusion that make 
of the place a veritable refuge from household cares and 
the ever-insistent telephone. I can think of a number of 
delightful ways in which we might devise an out-of- 
door living-room. Perhaps here is the very way in 
which I might utilize the absurd little gazebo (Fig. 2) 
which belonged to the ‘scalloped-roofed’ house in 
Media. | took its picture at the time for no other reason 
than the fact that I simply could not resist it; but really, 
if it could be reproduced in a secluded corner quite 
hidden from the house, and with its sides practically 
made of windows, I do not see how even the most snob- 
bish New England farmhouse could object. As a play- 
house for the children it would make a charming model 
too, but I am afraid | should covet it myself. 


ERE is another idea for a garden house with a 

porch attached. A whole street full of ideas! | 
have never seen anything so captivating as the little 
village in Maryland we passed through to-day, with its 
double row of whitewashed rubblestone cottages. 
Each had a darling porch or a grape arbor — or both — 
and a tiny neat garden surrounded by a freshly white- 
washed fence. Now would n’t it be interesting to have 
one hidden away somewhere in the shrubbery, so that 
one could pretend that one had just run down to 
Maryland for tea? (Fig. 3.) | (Continued on page 465) 
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Fig. 3. Whitewashed rubblestone cottages 











May toth 


We find a whole 
street full of ideas 
in Maryland 
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Photograph by Philip Wallace 


A PARTICULARLY ATTRACTIVE COMPOSITION WHERE THE 
STONE OF THE HOUSE IS REPEATED IN THE STONE OF THE 
TERRACE. THE USE OF THIS SAME STONE AS A FLAT COPING 
FOR THE POOL HELPS THIS TO TAKE ITS PLACE AS AN 


i 











- 
Robert McGoodwin, Archited 





A WELL-PLACED POOL 


ELEMENT IN THE PATTERN OF THE TERRACE. AT THE 

SAME TIME ITS IMPORTANCE IS EMPHASIZED BY THE FOUR 

SMALL FIGURES AND THE FOUR KATSURA-TREES IN THE 
CORNERS. THE HOME OF PERSIFOR FRAZER, 3}RD 
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To Do in October 


1. Gather leaves now for the 


MONTH BY MONTH 
IN THE GARDEN 


BY MARY P. CUNNINGHAM 


stunning while it lasts, and on ac- 
count of its strange winged bark. 
Its fruit is less conspicuous than that 





zarden covering in November. : : j 
Soon those on ie flower garden a = sera species and is soon eaten | [ 
in case they are infected with fungus. + he — “ i 
2. Plant bulbs in the garden as suonymus — europacus: uropean 
: Z as burningbush. 


soon as they arrive. 

3. Take up, dry, and store the 
summer bulbs such as gladiolus and 
dahlia. 

4. Take inside all bedding plants. 
Make geranium cuttings if not already done. Use the soft parts of the stalk, 
preferably the terminal shoots. 

5. Divide hardy asters every year for best results. Divide plants by chop- 
ping at the bottom of the tuft. Then pull apart by hand. Have some late- 
blooming asters such as Aster tataricus. Aster ptarmicoides will give good late 
foliage. 

6. Divide larkspur every three or four years. 

7. Divide phlox plants, leaving four stalks to a plant; and destroy the 
outside seedlings, for they do not come true to color. (This will help your 
phlox, Mrs. B., of Northville.) 

8. Finish planting and resetting all perennials. 

g. Cut everlastings when the buds are almost in bloom, and let them hang 
upside down to dry. 

10. Collect stakes and tie in bundles graded as to size. Repaint these and 
make ready for spring, for spring is almost too full for such details. Well-kept 
stakes add to the appearance of the garden. 

11. Transplant trees and shrubs as soon as the leaves turn brown or fall. 
The firmer the earth is made around the plant the better. Stake well. 

12. Mulch newly planted trees and shrubs. 

13. Sow lawns if not already sown. 

14. Sow cover crops. 

5. Dig root crops such as beets and potatoes, and store in a cool cellar. 
16. Gather squash and pumpkin before the frost gets them. 
7. Cut down pea vines, beans, beet-tops, and put them on the compost 


18. Plant rhubarb. 

19. Top-dress the asparagus bed with manure. 

20. Burn cornstalks, and use the ashes for potash. 

21. When the ground is empty, plough it and leave it rough. 

22. Disconnect outside water pipes, and drain carefully. 

23. Plant violets, annuals, calceolaria, and forcing bulbs in the greenhouse. 
Paper white narcissus will bloom at Christmas. 

24. Feed roses with manure. Feed the chrysanthemums until the buds are 
almost developed. 

25. Pick the pears before they freeze. Do not allow fruit to rot on the 
ground, for it breeds disease, besides being unsightly. 

26. Buddleia, Althaea, Japanese anemone, chrysanthemum, English ivy, 
Lombardy poplar, flowering dogwood, ericaceous plants, Euonymus americanus, 
peach, cherry, birch, beech, are better planted in the spring. 

(Root-prune your wisteria this month, Mrs. C. H. J., of 
Greenfield: it may make it bloom next spring.) 














Long used in this country, and 
rm im now naturalized in some parts. 
& wR OR 5 8” 
and green stems. Fruit abundant 
with the leaves in September, but 
not as conspicuous as some of the Oriental species. (This plant will probably 
do well in the shady spot between the two houses, Mrs. C. A. W., of Germantown, 
and tt will give you the early fall fruit effect which you want.) 
Euonymus latifolius: broadleaf burningbush. 
Fruit larger than the above. Tree not as liable to pests. 
Euonymus yedoensis: yeddo euonymus. 


More stocky tree than europaeus, and more open. Foliage more yellow- | 


green and larger. 
Euonymus bungeanus: Winterberry euonymus. 

Small tree with abundant fruit in clusters which persist late after the 
leaves fall. Slender foliage, pale green turning yellow in the fall. Stands 
drought and poor conditions. Used as a hedge in China. 


A Dozen Don’ ts in Bulb Planting 


1. Don't plant bulb drifts too exactly round or oval in the garden or have 
the individual bulbs too uniformly spaced from each other. 

2. Don’t plant bulbs at uneven depths or they will not come up together. 

3. Don’t plant Darwin tulips in a single line or row. They should be three 
deep, but are even better in clumps or drifts. 

4. Don’t plant Darwins in mixed colors except for special effects. They 
are better grouped in separate colors so as to give a series of concentrated 
spots of color. 

5. Don’t use late daffodils of deep yellow. Choose instead the pale yellows 
and whites, for they overlap the Darwins. 

6. Don’t plant lilies too shallow or daffodils too deep. 

7. Don’t cut off the leaves from bulbous plants until they turn brown and 
wither, but do cut the flowers off before they go to seed. 

8. Don’t use striped varieties. Clear colors give the best effects. 

g. Don’t try to lift bulbs every year. Plant shallow-rooted plants among 
them such as sedums, flax, annuals, and so forth. 

10. Don’t neglect to plant a clump of Tulipa clusiana this year. 

11. Don’t think that the quarantine is still on for all bulbs. Plant plenty of 
snowdrops, Scilla, grape hyacinth, glory-of-the-snow, spring snowflakes, 
winter aconite (be sure this is planted where it can be seen early). Use 
Fritillaria meleagris (guinea-hen flower) rather than F. imperialis (Crown 
imperial) which is too raw in color. 

12. Above all things have a chart of the bulb garden besides the flower 
chart. Use tin labels or English glass labels, for they add to the garden- 

interest, especially if you have rare varieties or many of them. 


When Color Schemes Overlap 
In planning the spring garden it is well to consider that some 





Small tree with dark green foliage | 








The Burningbushes : : 
re : , plants good in a succession of bloom overlap each other in a way 
The bush euonymus, or burningbushes, are becoming well disconcerting to the color scheme of the picture. Red flowering 
known and popular for their late fall and early winter fruit dogwood, for instance, blooms with the magenta Judas-tree, 
| effects. The fruit is abundant and decorative and hangs on late, and while both are beautiful they must not be parts of the same oe 
| though it is eventually spoiled by freezing. (You could use one of picture. The dogwood has finished blooming, however, by the a . 
| these, Mrs. A. B. C., of Chicago, in your shrub border for fall color, time the flame azaleas come on. . a 
though the flowers are inconspicuous.) ; The early rosy pink Carolina rhododendron makes another 
The euonymus fruit is similar in form to the bittersweet fruit, good companion for these orange azaleas, for its bloom is quite 
for the plants are related, but some of the euonymus fruit has safely over when they come on the scene. Bleedingheart, how- | — U 
strange colored pink and rose, instead of yellow, capsules with ever, meets the Louise Hunnewell azalea (orange flame) face to | © f 
the orange berry, giving a curious exotic effect. These capsules face, with a woeful result to both. The lemon lilies overlap Clara s 
are on slender stems as a rule and make graceful fruiting Butt tulip at the start, and Elizabeth Campbell phlox at the 4 e 
branches, charming and unusual for indoor decoration used finish. Daphne (magenta) just escapes the red coralbells, which a 
with green hemlock boughs or sprays of evergreen euonymus. are at their best with blue flax. Oriental poppies must never o 
The species which follow may now be bought at the nurseries :— meet peonies, and foxgloves in the garden should always wear 7 b 
Euonymus alatus: winged euonymus. white and yellow instead of magenta if Newport sweet-william, 4 
A wide-spreading shrub, popular on account of its gorgeous pink or salmon, or Pentstemon torreyt and Oriental poppy are to e 
| crimson fall color of foliage which lasts but a short time but is be on the same programme. ee 
ec 
‘ 
If you have questions about plants or planting that you do not find answered on this page, write a P 





to Miss Cunningham at 8 Arlington Street, Boston, enclosing a self-addressed stamped envelope 
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a ) Louis XIV the glory of France was 
his own glory. He felt (and time serves 
only to prove how rightly) that whatever of 
» “surpassed magnificence could be created 
E for him and for his entourage would be an 
| eternal monument to his own splendid fame. 


3 And so to artists of every bent, he gave 
E but one command—to create beauty. 


; That their achievements were beyond 
p even his fondest dreams, is common knowl- 
F edge. And nowhere is their skill more ap- 
| Parent than in the lovely design of this 





| 
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walling in its uch beauty of pattern ano texture the 
nificent splendoi of the (oul of Versallles 


Schumacher brocatelle, a faithful recreation 
of one of their finest conceptions. 

All the wealth of detail —the leaves and scrolls 
and graceful floral motifs —is carefully preserved. 
And its texture and rich splendor date back to 
16th Century Italy when the Renaissance gave 
such impetus to artistic effort. 


OUIS XIV designs are cherished today be- 
cause they have great elegance and dignity, 

as well as magnificence. And so this brocatelle is 
suitable for upholstering, for hangings and for 
fine wall coverings. It may be had in green, 
crimson, or gold. This and many other brocatelles 
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In its luxurious design typical of Louis XIV splendor, this brocatelle is a texture first evolved by the artisans of Renaissance Italy. 


are among the distinguished Schumacher fabrics 
that may be seen by arrangement with your up- 
holsterer, decorator, or the decorating service of 
your department store. 
r r 7 

“Your Home AnD THE INTERIOR Decorator” —How 
you may, without additional expense, have the services 
of an interior decorator is explained in our booklet, 
“Your Home and the Interior Decorator.” 


Richly illustrated in full color, it will be sent you 
without charge. Write to F. Schumacher & Co., Dept. 
F-10, 69 West 4oth Street, New York. Importers, 
Manufacturers and Distributors to the trade only, of 
Decorative Drapery and Upholstery Fabrics. Offices also 
in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles and Paris. 


| -¥-SCHUMAGHER. & CO 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


HOME BUILDERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
Making the Best of It ; 











‘ 
\ HEN we were asked to make a planting plan for this 
\ lot, the house and garage had already been placed. 

These occupy, as the plan shows, a large proportion of this 
triangular lot, and yet the owners particularly wanted a flower 
garden. With the garage and service at the back of the house, 
there was no opportunity to place the garden here in a way 
that would connect with any of the living-rooms. The sugges- 
tion was made, therefore, that there be a dooryard garden 
between the house and the street, from which it would be 
separated by a picket fence. This arrangement leaves a lawn 
area and a small place for a vegetable garden. This plan 
demonstrates the advisability of having a plot plan made for 
the lot before the house is placed. Had this garage been put 

in the extreme corner of the lot, where it could have 

been reached as easily as now, by the existing drive, 

a pleasant terrace and gardens could have been 

developed at the rear of the house where 
they would have been private. 
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WHEN IN TROUBLE ’ 


about any question of 

building, furnishing, 

or planting, write the 

Home Builders’ Serv- 

ice Bureau. For its 

new illustrated cir- 
cular 























Address 
THE HOME BUILDERS’ 
SERVICE BUREA 
8 Arlington Street 
Boston 17, Mass. 
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Quality 
Beyond Comparison 


‘Results from 


There is scarcely a motor car of 
importance today that does not 
reflect in either design or prac- 
tice the influence of Walter P. 
Chrysler and his engineers. 


This is because in the past three 
years the organization of which 
Mr. Chrysler is the head has 
pioneered more improvements 
in the automobile than had 
been brought forth in the pre- 
ceding decade. 


The result has been quality be- 
yond comparison and now Mr. 
Chrysler further emphasizes this 
quality— makes it more than 
ever outstanding in all price 
classes — by his plan of Stand- 
ardized Quality. 


Mr. Chrysler is the first and only 
large scale manufacturer build- 
ing four lines of cars under one 
name and one management in 
one group of unified plants ona 
standardized quality basis. 


This standardization of quality 
is the result of an extraordina- 
rily complete co-ordination of 
engineering and manufacturing 
facilities and resources. 


It governs every minutest oper- 
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By J. E. Fields 








In the past three years the organi- 
zation of which Mr. Walter P. 
Chrysler is the head has pioneered 
more improvements in the automo- 
bile than had been brought forth in 
the preceding decade. 


This has resulted in quality beyond 
comparison and now Mr. Chrysler 
emphasizes this quality in all price 
classes by his plan of Standardized 














Quality. 








ao ale 


ation from the first rough sketch 
of the engineers, through the 
working blue prints; it governs 
the selection- of the raw mate- 
rials; it compels manufacture of 
even the smallest part as well as 
the vital units to the most pre- 
cise standards; it molds even the 
manufacture of accessories. 


The result is that each and every 
model of the four Chrysler types 
is standardized as to quality. 


And the quality of the lowest- 





priced Chrysler is as unques- 
tionable as that of the highest- 
priced Chrysler. 


There is a difference, of course, 
in the price of Chrysler models, 
from the new Chrysler ‘‘50”, 
finest of fours, through the line 
of the lighter, lower-priced 
Chrysler ‘60”, the superb 
Chrysler ‘‘70” and the Chrysler 
Imperial ‘‘80’’, as fine as money 
can build. 


But all are absolutely the same 
in rigid adherence to the law of 
finer quality. 


Thus certainty of Chrysler un- 
surpassed performance is built 
into each and every Chrysler 
model by the Chrysler prin- 
ciple of Standardized Quality. It 
brings Chrysler superiority in 
speed, power, beauty, comfort, 
roadability and long life within 
the reach of practically every 
purse. It enables every motorist 
to buy in any of the four gen- 
eral price classifications, with 
complete assurance of receiving 
all the brilliancy and depend- 
ability of service for which 
Chrysler has established a repu- 
tation throughout the world. 
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Chrysler Standardized Quality 











THE FOUR WALLS OF A HOUSE 
II. As They Were Built Within in Early Days 


for its nest is the love of the human race 
for a home. Civilization has passed and is 
passing through its different phases of growth; 
travel has become more common 
than staying in one spot; and 
vet, almost as though it were 
arranged before the earth was 
finally formed into a ball, those 
who go even ‘round the world’ 
must, by the very nature of 
things, eventually ‘come back 
home.’ Home may be nothing 
but a memory and yet will it 
call; and if it be in fact a haven 
between four walls, then it is the 
one spot whereon we find our- 
selves lavishing the best that we 
have in discernment and artistic 
ability. 

William Morris said: ‘What- 
ever vou have in your rooms, 
think first of the walls, for they 
are that which makes your house 
and home.’ 

To go back to the homes of 
the early settlers of this country, 
and then to come slowly forward 
through the years, following the 


N old as the love of a sweet-throated bird 


line of development in wall 
decoration alone, is a_ task 
eminently worth while. It will 


lead through rooms where the 
walls were the unpeeled logs of 
the forest, or where rough punch- 
eons are firmly fastened against 
a possible cave-in; through the 
whitewashed and plastered days 
of greater conveniences and the 
days of hand-planed boards; on, 
past the beautiful simplicity of 
‘stile and rail’ paneling to the 
more elaborate cornice and pilas- 
ter; and, finally, when color 
begins to appear, through the 
days of early hand-painted mu- 
rals and wallpapers. Hangings 
and tapestries from abroad had 
their place, too, in some of the 
homes where money was plenti- 
ful; but these do not smack of 
the native development of home 
decoration, and so may claim 
scant attention here. 

What the broadaxe did for the 
outside of the first log cabins 
it did for the inside — and 
nothing more. Crude though this may seem 
for the wall finish of a living-room, to those 
who know the odor of a spruce room it is no 
hardship, for, besides the beauty of the bark, 
the odor which lingers is something to rejoice 
the heart. As on the outside, so on the inside 
were the irregular rows of mud and moss, or 
daub, which filled the chinks between the logs. 








Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
THE ELABORATE PANELING OF THE MID-EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
THE ROOM FROM WOODBURY, L. I., IN THE AMERICAN WING OF 


BY MARION NICHOLL RAWSON 


In many towns we hear that the sawmill 
was an early arrival; and yet the timbers, 
planks, boards, and slitwood which went into 
homes built long after the time at which the 


er x8 
© Frank Cousins Art Co. 





A PINE-PANELED ROOM OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


SWETT-ILSLEY HOUSE, NOW OWNED BY THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
PRESERVATION OF NEW ENGLAND ANTIQUITIES 








THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


sawmill is supposed to have been erected 
were shaped for their usefulness by the broad- 
axe and the hand-shave. Thus we see New 
England houses and barns, built as recently 
as seventy-five years ago, framed with ‘hand- 
hewn’ timbers and finished with ‘hand-sawn’ 
and ‘hand-shaved’ woodwork. 

Age, where it has not had to compete with 
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weather, has been always a most gracious 
beautifier of wood. Smooth as satin are the old 
upright sheathings of fitted boards of which 
many of the old walls were made; and colored, 
too, with a richness of brown or 
red or amber which only time 
can achieve. Severe in their 
walls of straight, undecorated 
boards, with an uncovered tim- 
ber in each corner, the old rooms 
still had an appeal which even 
after a century or two we can 
find no means to equal. To some 
people a wall is a presence, hold- 
ing within itself the records of 
the years, the secrets of the past, 
and a benedietion which will 
be bestowed upon any who 
know how to hold the silence. 
Such a benediction comes to 
those who enter reverently the 
old rooms of the long ago, for 
there is no distraction of color, 
design, or light — but, rather, 
simple walls of wood colored by 
time, soothing lines which lead 
the eyes gently, and an overtone 
of softened light which is a bless- 
ing to the spirit. Does someone 
think this description overdone? 
Not a bit, for nothing can overdo 
what was started a century or 
more ago and will never be 
finished unless there comes the 
unholy laying-on of hands by 
fire or flood. 

When a wall was started with 
the labor of a man’s hands — 
and a sawyer made but two 
shillings a day around 1800— 
and was finished with the labor 
of a man’s hands, and was 
scrubbed and polished by the 
hands of women for a hundred 
years or more, we may at least 
wonder if there is not a spirit in 
it which hesitated to enter these 
new ones when the roar of 
machinery came to bewilder the 
sensitive. 

White pine was most used for 
inside walls; but, apparently, it 
was often mistakenly designated 
as spruce, for in some of the old 
houses where spruce was called 
for in the specifications white 
pine was used. 


THE 


Measuring, 10 
the early days, to splendid proportions, the 
white pine became useful not only for sheathing 
but for paneling as well. In one house, built 
about 1790, there is a horizonta! panel ove 
the parlor mantel, cut from one piece of pine, 
which measures thirty-four inches from top 
to bottom. 

In many of the early homes the walls were 
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FTER all, a house isn’t a home unless 
it is comfortable and it cer- 
tainly isn’t comfortable if you con- 

stantly have to hug the radiators or stand 
up to the fireplace to keep warm! Line 
your house with Armstrong’s Corkboard and 
make of it a real home. 


A lining of Armstrong’s Corkboard is to 
a house what a heavy coat is to the body: 
It keeps the heat in. Instead of escaping 
through the walls and roof, your furnace 
heat stays inside and warms the whole 
house uniformly—every room and every part 
of the room. Armstrong’s Corkboard Insu- 
lation lets you live all over the house—no 
closed-up rooms or drafty doorways. 


Then, too, a cork-lined house can be 
heated comfortably with a much smaller 
plant and, of course, with considerably less 
fuel. What you save in the cost of the heat- 
ing system and in your fuel bills will pay 
for the cork insulation in just a few years. 
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the fire 


in a cork lined house! 


In summer, too, Armstrong’s Corkboard 
plays its part in keeping the home com- 
fortable. Armstrong’s Corkboard is an 
effective barrier against the heat of the sun. 
The cork-lined house is appreciably cooler, 
upstairs as well as down, even in the hot- 
test summer weather. 


Armstrong’s Corkboard can be built into 
any type of dwelling for but little extra. 
In frame construction it is nailed to the 
studding and rafters. Against brick, stone 
or hollow tile, it is put up in a backing of 
Portland cement mortar. Plaster is applied 
directly to the corkboard without the use 
of lath or furring, giving a permanent fin- 
ish that is remarkably free from cracks. 


Any thickness can be applied in a single 
layer, a significant advantage in Arm- 
strong’s Corkboard. For the most satisfac- 
tory results, 114 inches is recommended for 
the exterior walls, and 2 inches for the roof 
or top floor ceiling. These thicknesses will 
give the greatest comfort per dollar of cost, 


Armstrong's 
Corkboard Insulation 


AA Heatproof Lining for Walls and Roof 
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and will pay the largest fuel saving return 
on the insulation investment. 

Armstrong’s Corkboard will last the life 
of the house. There is no depreciation. It 
is moisture-proof, will not swell, buckle, 
shrink, rot or change form in any way. It 
will not attract mice or vermin. Fire-re- 
tarding, it will not ignite from sparks or 
embers, smolder or carry fire. 


If you are building a home, you will want 
all the facts about Armstrong’s Corkboard 
Insulation. Mail the coupon below for an 
attractive, 32-page illustrated book telling 
the whole story. ARMsTRONG Cork & 
InsutaTion Co. (Division of Armstrong Cork 
Co.), 163 Twenty-fourth Street, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 








CORK LINED HOUSES 


MAKE 


COMFORTABLE HOMES 





—_—_—— 








The best refrigerators are insulated with Arm- 
strong’s Corkboard. They hold the proper low 
temperature with the least consumption of ice or 
electric refrigeration and are cheapest in the end. 


When you buy a refrigerator, be sure it is 
insulated with Armstrong’ s Corkboard. 
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sheathed on three sides, the fourth, 
or chimney side, being paneled. 
Since the attention of the entire 
family was undoubtedly concen- 
trated on the warm side of the room, 
— when they had time to sit down 
and consider the beauty of their 
walls, —and since any kind of 
house, not to mention a handmade 
one, was a triumph of man over 
nature, we do not wonder that the 
early ‘housewright’ limited the 
amount of his paneling. Rooms there 
were which combined panels on 
the chimney wall with plaster on 
the remaining walls, while others 
had paneling on the chimney wall, 
plaster down to the chair rail, 
and below that either a_ paneled 
wainscot or one of pine running horizontally 
around the room, the boards sometimes 
measuring twenty-eight inches. Plaster made 
of rough clay and chopped straw was one of 
the earliest materials and often ran from the 
girt — the hewn timber along the edge of the 
ceiling — to the dirt floor. 

From the plain ‘stile and rail’ paneling, 
placed both below and above the chair rail, to 
the more ornate styles with groups of mould- 
ings, or bolections, projecting beyond the 
surface of the panel itself, and still further to 
cornices and friezes and pilasters, we see the 
simplicity of the first days advancing. During 
the early years of the nineteenth century, the 
paneling above the chair rail gradually disap- 
peared, giving place to the plaster, which had 
come to stay. The chair rail itself, however, 
did not disappear; and well it was for the 
walls that it did not. ‘Tipping back’ was not 
an enormity in polite society in earlier times, 
and when one considers the number of straight- 
back chairs which have come down to us one 
does not wonder that a little respite from their 
rigidity was allowed and that the chair rail was 
a necessity. Even now, in farmhouses where 
heavy farm work is still being done, the time 
after dinner, between the finishing of pie and 
the return to the field or wood lot, is spent by 
the farmers ‘tipping back’ against the wall — 
a position of complete relaxation. 

One of the most interesting qualities about 
the old paneling was that it might be hiding 
within its inmost self some dire or splendid 
secret. Here and there, where one 
would least expect to find it, would 
be a hidden spring which would 
suddenly snap back and reveal either 
a cozy little closet tucked away out of 
sight or a passage leading to myster- 
tes unknown. Many such passages 
and closets have been discovered by 
chance by modern investigators, and 
even the most hardened of them does 
not fail to have a tingle of delight in 
the discovery. When the King of 
England had become unpopular with ; 
the American colonies, and stretched > 
out his long arm a little too far ee, 
in his reaching for riches, smuggling vgn 


was carried on by people of the first ~* 33 ‘ 
OLD BLUE SCENIC. PAPER BELIEVED TO BE OVER A 


rank in this country; and many of 
the fine old homes near the coast had 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


THE 
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FREE-HAND WATER-COLOR PAINTING DONE IN A NEW 


ENGLAND TAVERN BEFORE 1800 


great need for secret recesses and quick get- 
aways. 

Sometimes the innocent-looking panels over 
the chimney lintel or under the slant-roofed 
chambers have been used as late as Civil War 
times, and have harbored many a colored 
refugee on his way North from the South, via 
the underground railway. Even though it 
may not contain a single secret spring, the 
finding of old paneling which has been buried 
for many years is always a joy. Often, in the 
old homes which are now being reclaimed, the 
wrecking iron reveals a fine set of paneling 
hidden behind split oak lathing and rough, 
dark gray plaster, or a wainscot is found in- 
tact with the exception of the chair rail, which 
was often hewed off to obain a straight line of 
walling from girt to baseboard. 

One hidden treasure of the old chimney-place 
paneling was the sliding shelf which could be 
drawn out at table height. Looking like a 
piece of normal moulding when in place, it 
became upon its release the most convenient 
stand for candle, lamp, or desk equipment — 
quill pen, inkhorn, and sand box. 

That old plaster which has done so good a 
job of preserving panel treasures for so many 
years was not always the refined white plaster 
of to-day. Old plaster was often of a heavy 
dark gray color, and was, in New England at 
least, usually made of gray clay — this being 
considered much stronger than white clay — 
mixed with hair and water. Being made 


thus of properties available to anyone living 
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on a farm, plaster was decidedly a 
homemade product. The pulp plaster 
which was introduced in the latter 
part of the last century, made of 
sand, the pulp of a tree, and water. 
was not the plaster of the long ago. 

But whatever the color of the 
plaster, or the polish on her sheathed 
walls, there came finally to the 
housewife a time when she felt a need 
for some ornamentation, something 
which she thought would be more 
lovely and homelike for her walls. 
Thus, at a quite early date, some had 
their walls whitened with a wash 
made of powdered clamshells; this 
must have seemed a real advance in 
home culture. In Philadelphia homes 
the walls were whitewashed until 
1745, and as late as 1748 we know that New 
Yorkers were still unacquainted with ‘hang- 
ings.” In the humbler homes a clay paint 
began to make its appearance, and this, too, 
was a purely homemade product, won from the 
near-by clay bank and flax ground into linseed 
oil. A mixture of clay and oil does not sound 
very decorative to us now, and yet some of the 
old panels which boasted of this new covering 
are still lovely in their soft grays, or yellow- 
green hues, or sometimes even reds where 
beet coloring was introduced. 

Shortly before the Revolution ‘oils’ began 
to be used in some of the finer homes. One 
man in Salem raised the standard for room 
decoration, to the envious woe of his neigh- 
bors, by ‘laying his rooms in oils.’ This, ap- 
parently, referred to only those parts of the 
room or walls which were wainscoted or 
paneled; although, about this time, some of 
the wealthier families of the South were having 
their entire walls painted a pure white, the 
oils being ordered from England. Such 
luxury necessitated a thrice-yearly scrubbing 
from girt to baseboard, by way of competition 
with the great open-throated chimney which 
would insist upon laying smudges here and 
there. William Beverly, ordering for his estate 
from his London agent, sent a request for ‘as 
much paint of deep olive colour ready ground 
with linseed oil as will paint 200 yards wain- 
scot.’ While deep olive was popular in certain 
sections, New York had chosen blue or blue- 
gray for her favorite wood color, and New 
England, in some corners, decided 
upon a strong gray dashed with 
blotches of black. Imitations of 
marble were numerous, and used in 
rather pretentious homes; while 
homes dating back a hundred years 
still show in good form a combina- 
tion of black backgrounds with white 
on the raised parts of the mouldings. 
One device for coloring wood, where 
oils were not available, was a stain 
made from vinegar in which rusty 
nails had been allowed to stand. The 
coming of oils was a real step forward, 
and oil mills situated in the small 
settlements had their share in further- 
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Kimball Organ in a Residence at Highland Park, Il. 


KIMBALL 


~SOLOIST ORGAN 


The Residence Organ in its Newest Phase 


Echoing cathedral aisles, vast auditoriums, famous thea- 
tres—these form the environment in which the Kimball 
Organ has become most familiar to generations of 
Americans. 


But the Kimball Soloist Organ offers you even more. In 
the intimate circle of your home, in answer to a light 
pressure on an electric button, it reproduces the individ- 
ual playing of the world’s most eminent organists. Every 
detail of touch and technique identifies each artist’s 
very personality. 

More than this—if you wish to play your own inter- 
pretation, you can do so without changing the roll. Every 
resource of stops and couplers is at your command. 


The most exclusive homes are purchasing this newest Kimball 
Soloist Organ. Ask for particulars. We are sure you will 
enjoy hearing the instrument in our Chicago studios, and 
shall be glad to see you here whenever you find it conventent. 


W.W. KIMBALL COMPANY :; CHICAGO 


Established 1857 
228 Kimball Hall, 306 S. Wabash Avenue 
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NINE BEAN ROWS 





What the Poet Finds a Satisfying Number Proves Exactly ‘Right for the Gardener 


BY DOROTHY GILES 


This chapter from The Little Kitchen Garden, the newest book in the Little Gar- 
den Series, edited by Mrs. Francis King, is printed here by the kind permission 
of Miss Giles, the author. This book, an Atlantic Monthly Press publication, 
will be published by Little, Brown, and Company this month.— Tue Epitors 


HENEVER I read Mr. Yeats’s 
immortal lyric, it is not the melan- 


choly music of his ‘lake water lapping’ that 
enchants me, nor yet the vision he evokes of a 
purple ‘evening full of the linnets’ wings,’ but 
rather those nine bean rows that his poet’s 
imagination has led him to plant beside the 
cabin door. ‘Nine bean rows,’ I say to myself: 
not nineteen, nor nine and twenty, nor ninety 
and nine, but nine. How exactly right! And I 
count them over as | believe he would have 
planted them there in his island of refuge — 
two rows of stringless ‘string’ beans; one row 
of wax pods; one row of navy beans, as a 
gesture in the face of winter; one row of bush 
limas (tricky, and liable to mildew, hardly to 
be depended on, Mr. Yeats, in such a moist 
climate as your Lake Isle is sure to have, but, 
for all their temperamental qualities, a vege- 
table to be considered, even placated); one row 
of pole limas; one row of Lazy Wives; one of 
scarlet runners; and, crowning touch of all, 
one row of the magnificent, sweet-flowering 
broad beans whose scent is the heady fragrance 
of an English June. 

To those who would have it that all poets — 
and especially all Irish poets — are by virtue 
of their poesy prodigals and wasters, the nice 
economy of those nine bean rows is a perpetual 
rebuke. For — here, I believe, is the secret of 
their enchantment — being nine, they are 
neither too many nor too few. Not too many 
for the poet to hoe them himself, in one ecstatic 
burst of gardening endeavor, between stanzas, 
as it were; and yet enough to give him, if I 
guessed rightly his choice of varieties, beans 
a-plenty to eke out his poet’s fare of bread and 
honey all the long summer through. 


T is a test of the experienced gardener that 

he shall know how much of each thing to 
plant. The beginner’s garden usually shows a 
tendency to run to beans and corn, for these 
are both easy and obvious. For a few weeks 
his pride in the number and prolificness of his 
bean rows as compared to his neighbor’s is 
unduly apparent; but later, about the time 
that beans begin to pall upon the family 
appetite, he discovers that his neighbor is 
enjoying a crop of very late peas or some fine 
stalks of correspondingly early celery. And so 
he learns — over the fence, if the neighbor 
deserves the good name —that it is sound 
garden advice, as well as fine poetry, to count 
one’s bean rows carefully, and to stay one’s 
hand in seedtime, remembering that while corn 
and beans taken together 
made a delectable Early 
American dish known as 
succotash, they do not make 
a whole garden. 





The flower of the broad bean is extraordi- 
narily handsome — large, creamy white, and 
splashed with velvety brown at the throat. 
It is quite lovely enough to win its parent 
plant a place in our gardens, aside from the 
fact that the beans, when they come in their 
turn, are sufficiently different from our limas 
and navy beans to make them seem a novelty. 
In England, where lima beans will not grow, 
broad beans are the backbone of the garden; 
with us they are just one of the little extra 
flourishes that every gardener enjoys making. 

Broad beans, being thoroughly British in 
their tastes, seem to thrive on cold, damp 
weather. Give them a good fog, heavy dews, 
and a session of pale, watery sunshine, and 
they fairly burst their pods with joy. It is 
usual for English gardeners to plant them in 
November, and in our American climate, to 
succeed at all, they must be sown very early in 
the spring, as soon as the ground can be 
worked. 

To all other members of the bean family, 
and to lima beans in particular, continued cold 
and dampness are a serious menace. Even the 
sturdy navy beans dear to New England 
housewives should not be hoed while the dew 
is still on them. Cultivation while the foliage 
is wet tends to encourage the fungus disease 
known as anthracnose. Seeds of the bush and 
pole limas are liable to rot if they are planted 
too early, and though, of course, one can 
replant, — and even plant a third time, — the 
advantage gained even in a good season is 
slight. It seems the better wisdom not to 
plant any of the lima varieties until warm 
weather is assured. Once started, under the 
June sunshine one can fairly hear them grow, 
and Jack’s miraculous bean-stalk becomes a 
fact and not a bit of fairy lore. 


ieee rows of string beans (Bountiful 
preferred) are sufficient for the average 
garden — even two very short rows, if these 
are sown a fortnight apart; for their prolificness, 
added to their obliging habit of coming to 
maturity six weeks from the time they are 
planted, makes possible in even a little garden 
an arithmetical procession of beans from the 
latter part of June until frost. 

The early plantings of green-pod beans — 
and since the best of these are now stringless it 
seems unfair to continue to designate them as 
‘string’ beans — may be followed by a plant- 
ing of one of the wax-pod varieties, which are 
followed, in turn, by the bush limas (Burpee’s 
Improved). In our garden these are usually 
ready early in August. About the twentieth of 
August the pole limas (Henderson’s Levia- 
than) come into bearing, and these continue 
until they are blasted by the October frosts. 
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Three or four poles are devoted to the long, 
succulent, green-podded Old Homestead or 
Lazy Wife beans, which, if they have been 
planted after the pole limas sprouted, will 
overlap the wax-pods and the bush limas, and 
add a new note to the market basket during 
late July and August. A last, late planting of 
Bountifuls, made in mid-August, bears well 
late in September. 

One of my neighbors has a delightful and 
picturesque way of choosing for bean poles 
very stout cedar posts, which she sets at 
regular intervals along the walk from the back 
porch to the well, planting at the posts Old 
Homestead beans, pole limas (King of the 
Garden or the newer Leviathans), and scarlet 
runners. As the vines mount, very light poles 
are nailed from post to post across the path to 
form a simple rustic pergola. Between the 
posts, in the grateful shade of the bean vines, 
grow late lettuces, parsley, chives, and a few 
cauliflowers. Not only is the effect charming 
to the eye, but the beans grow so conveniently 
close to the kitchen door that, upon the 
arrival of a last-minute guest, the cook has 
only to step out for a moment while the pot is 
on the boil and gather an apronful of beans, a 
head of lettuce, or some sprigs of parsley to 
add to the feast. 

And here I would stop for a moment to 
point out how important a visitor to the garden 
the cook is. After all, is not the honorable end 
of all vegetables the pot? And may not she 
who presides over that final destiny have much 
sound advice to offer on the subject of their 
preparation for it? Let one who is a born cook 
but stroll through the kitchen garden, and to 
her gaze will be revealed all sorts of epicurean 
possibilities whose existence the mere man with 
the hoe would never guess. It is she who sees in 
six or eight last stalks of asparagus and a hand- 
ful of very young carrots — carrots that are 
still pale yellow, with no hint of their ultimate 
orange color —a dish fit for Lucullus. ‘There 
is not enough of either vegetable to make it 
worth picking,’ says the man with the hoe; 
but the woman with the spoon knows that, in 
cooking, not only do two and two always make 
four, but, with a dash of genius, they can be 
made to equal six or eight or ten. Hear her, 
too, on the value of picking one’s vegetables 
while they are still immature. Why it should 
be considered necessary to let our beans 
lengthen and spread to their full size when this 
means the sacrifice of the best of their fla- 
vor, sweetness, and succulence, | cannot tell. 
Yet nearly all gardeners will 
do this, and hold girth as 
the goal to be striven for. 
The cook knows better. She 
knows (Continued on page 472) 
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COLFAX by the Master Craftsmen 


In the Colfax pattern you will find craftsmanship 
which is artistry indeed. So lovely in design that 
passing fad or fancy cannot affect it. Wrought 
so skillfully time cannot dim its beauty. 


ALEXANDER D. PHILIP 
for 36 years a Gorham 
Master Craftsman of the 
Durgin Division, Con- 
cord, N. H.,—inspecting 
a Colfax coffee pot. 








COLFAX PATTERN 
in sterling silver 

| Tea spoons 6 for $9.50 

Dessert knives 6 for 19.00 

Dessert forks 6 for 21.50 





cAMERICA’S LEADING SILVERSMITHS FOR OVER 90 YEARS 


Your jeweler will be glad to show you Colfax 
and many other patterns in sterling silver by the 
Gorham Master Craftsmen. 


GORHAM 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Member of Sterling . Guild of America 














THE EVOLUTION OF THE CHEST 
The Ancestor of Almo# all Modern Furniture 
BY KATHARINE CROSBY 


HE chest is the Adam-and-Eve of our _ proved plank chest intrigued the craftsman, Chests made specially for traveling some- 
T present domestic comfort; or, if one — and he was led to attempt some sort of decora- _ times had a rounded lid, like the trunks of our 
prefers a more Darwinian figure, it was the — tion on them. So wood-carving appeared on mothers’ day, a concession no doubt to the 
baggage-smashers of the Middle | 
Ages. But these smashers must 
have been gentle souls compared 
with ours, for the carved panels 
on one chest which goes back to 





original Egg. From it, at any rate, 
has evolved about everything in 
the house. Trifling exceptions like 
the egg beater may be noted, but 
confining one’s self to furniture 
made of wood the statement 
stands, for most houses do not 


the sixteenth century are quite 
unscarred. Few of our modern 
trunks will round out their four 
centuries of usefulness with the | 
grace of the old Gothic and Span- 
ish examples. 

They were kept ready in castle 
halls for instant use, so that, if 
a more powerful baron attacked, 
things could be moved in a hurry. 
Also one took household comforts 
along when one traveled, knowing | 
what the inns would be like. | 
Noble families often moved, too, | 
from one of their castles to an- 


have footstools. Everything else 
came out of the First Box. 

Once upon a time there was, 
then, a chest; and it was all the 
furniture in the house. One slept 
on a pile of straw, and sat on the 
floor — which was the ground - 





or else on the skins of wild beasts, 
and one ate picnic-fashion. Camp- 
ing was not then a sporadic sport; 
it was the proper, conventional 
way to live. But there had to be 
something to hold the family 





treasures, — arms, grain, clothing, A CHEST BED (MADE IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY) IN THE other in order to give their more 
and so on, — and hence the chest. DAVANZATI PALACE, FLORENCE, ITALY recent abiding-places a chance to 
At first it was just a log cut and ‘sweeten,’ as the airing-out process 
hewn into shape. Early chests were dugouts, our domestic furniture, for the first time. wascalled. The chests were practically all 
like canoes, the wood being worked much as — The metal-worker also grew ambitious, and they had to move. 
stone was worked. These were still in use in designed and wrought for it marvelous locks In King Alfred’s day the furnishings of 
England in Chaucer’s time, and plain old — and handles and hinges. Between the two the a lady’s bower, a room famous in balladry, 
things they must have been. But they were humble box began to be a thing of beauty. might consist of a straw bed in the corner, and 


a chest — | suppose a dugout. 

In the royal bedchamber the 
chest had a very spécial use. 
None might sit on a chair in the 
presence of royalty, but in this 
one room ministers and courtiers 
might rest themselves upon the | 
chest, taking their ease upon its 
ample lid. 

When long enough for the pur- 
pose, it was natural that these 
great boxes should be used to 
sleep on. Eventually they came to 
have a back and arms, and still 
more eventually to have cushions, 


handy to have around, and more 
than handy when it came time to 
move. 

Presently someone found a way 
to make them with planks and 
corner posts, and feet to keep them 
off the damp floor. These feet 
suffered, though, both in the 
peasant’s cottage and the halls of 
the mighty, for castle floors were 
covered with rushes, often several 
inches deep and rotting. It was 
not a wholesome environment for 
sensitive furniture. 

The smooth sides of the im- 





ABOVE, A FRENCH DOWER-CHEST, 
ONE OF THE EARLIEST TO BE 
COVERED WITH LEATHER 


AT THE LEFT AN EARLY RENAIS- 
SANCE CHEST FOUND IN SOUTHERN 
FRANCE 


AT THE RIGHT A FRENCH TRAVEL- 
ING CHEST OF THE FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY. ITS ROUNDED TOP WAS 
MEANT TO FOIL THE BAGGAGE- 
SMASHER OF THE MIDDLE AGES 
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ARIEL AND TAEPING 
“Oh the little more and how much it is; 
Oh the little less and what miles away.” 
—Robert Browning 














On May 30, 1866, the “Ariel” and the 
“Taeping” set sail from the Pagoda 
anchorage at Foo Chow for London. 
After ninety days of sailing over sixteen 
thousand miles of ocean they were but 
five miles apart off the Lizard 


Danersk Early American Furniture 








Seymour sideboard of mahogany inlaid with satinwood 


VEN in furniture the spirit of Browning’s 
words quoted above and the story of the 
“Ariel” and the “Taeping” applies. 


Just a little more attention to tradition in 
design makes all the difference between com- 
monplace furniture and pieces you are justly 
proud of possessing. 


The artistry of Danersk Furniture is a per- 
manent contribution to the beauty of any 
home, but to understand good furniture it is 
really necessary for you to see it. And so we 
urge you to call at our Chicago and New York 
salesrooms. 


Our Early American furniture is made in the 
spirit of long ago. The pieces range in style 
from the early forms of maple and pine dating 
from 1690 to 1725; walnut highboys, lowboys, 
desks, etc., from the period of 1700 to 1750; 
and choice mahogany furniture after Duncan 
Phyfe, McIntire and the great English cabinet 
makers of the 18th Century. 

+ * # 


The price range includes both complete rooms at 
modest prices for simple homes and more elaborate 
pieces of great dignity priced on a strict basis of 
actual cost to make today. And each piece is of 
unsurpassed quality and workmanship. 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 


383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
FACTORIES IN NEW ENGLAND 


Chicago Salesrooms 
315 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


Opposite Ritz-Carlton Hotel 


Los Angeles Distributor 
2869 WEST SEVENTH STREET 






































as the race grew more luxurious-minded. From 
these have come our couch, our sofa, our divan, 
our window-seat, our day-bed —even our 
orthodox bedsteads. In the Davanzati palace 
in Florence is a bed which shows a missing 
link in the evolution. It is literally three 
chests, lidded and paneled, with a full-size bed 
in the middle between them. That must have 
made a fine place for courtiers to sit and 
gossip with a lazy potentate. In the same 
room is a table which plainly shows its chest 
ancestry, and a long seat which is simply a box 
with a back and arms. 

It was in the Middle Ages that chests began 
to get really interesting. They were no longer 
mere boxes with lids, as they had been. Doors 
appeared in the front, with cupboards where 
bulky things could be stored. Drawers were 
inserted above to be pulled out so that clothes 
could be laid away in them. (The clothes of 
the Middle Ages seem always to have been put 
away flat, not hung up.) 

In some cases the feet beneath the chests 
became legs, and the storage space was made 
somewhat shallower; this brought them to 
a more convenient height, and also made them 
into something that could be used as a table. 
The buffet table was an early variant. One 
appeared in 1475, with three cupboards for 
food, legs to raise it from the floor, and an 
extended top for eating. The idea might be of 
use in our modern compressed households, for 
it enabled one to eat his dinner from the top of 
his pantry. 

Of course our modern library table, even our 
kitchen table with its drawers, is a direct 
descendant of ancient heavy table- 
chests. Before their day, it is probable that the 
chest itself was used in some cases as a table. 
There is one in Westminster Abbey that is 
thirteen feet long and was probably in its time 
a noble board. 

Somebody thought of standing a chest up 


these 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
AT THE LEFT A SPANISH CHEST OF 


THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


AT THE RIGHT A WALNUT SECRE- 
TARIAL CHEST MADE IN ITALY 
IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY BUT 
OWNED BY A SPANISH GRANDEE 


BELOW, A 


LINENFOLD CHEST- 
CHAIR 








on end and giving it doors with shelves behind 
them; then of fitting it with drawers, whether 
it was upright or horizontal. Sometimes it was 
all doors, sometimes all drawers; sometimes it 
had a lid and doors, or a lid and drawers, or all 
three together. A French 
long ago, leather-bound and studded with rows 
of brass nails, and with iron handles, has much 
the look of a trunk. But there are its claw 
feet to belie that, besides a most unusual 
facade. In one lower corner is a cupboard door, 
across the bottom on the other side a shallow 
drawer, above them all a curving lid — a little 
of everything. 

Sometimes one chest was put upon another, 
and then we got the chest-on-chest, or the 
highboy, known over the water as the tallboy. 
There variations. Our own 
homely furniture often 
some of these moods. A pine chest-of-drawers 
sometimes has only a couple of drawers at the 


were endless 


farmhouse reflects 


bottom, the rest storage space to which a lid 
on the top gives access. The chamber ‘sink’ 
has a cupboard, a small drawer, and a lid. The 
regulation chest-of-drawers is what its name 


implies. 

Others besides courtiers had found the chest 
convenient to sit on. They began making them 
small and square, with a back and arms like 
the settles, and a lid, and there you had the 





dower-chest of 
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~, 
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chair. Along about 1650 someone had the 
bright idea of adding a wad of straw to soften 
the seat, and before long that became a cush- 
ion, and the cushion became upholstery — 
but that development was fairly modern. 
Tudor chairs were box-like, even though they 
no longer had lids; they had deep square seats 
covered with leather or fabric and adorned with 
fringe, posted on sturdy chest-like legs. St. 
Peter’s chair in Rome, reputed to be the oldest 
in existence, is nothing but a box with a back 
and arms, for all its gold and ivory inlay. 

An oak linenfold chair of this older type has 
recently appeared in Boston, part of a collec- 
tion of chests which George C. Greener made 
last summer for the benefit of the North Ben- 
net Street Industrial School. It was at this 
exhibition, incidentally, that I found the ev- 
olution of the chest suggested. Mr. Greener 
did not have any dugouts and he had been 
obliged by force of circumstances to leave the 
magnificent chest-bed in its chamber in the 
Davanzati palace, but about every other stage 
in its development was represented. Several 
examples showed the climax of craftsmanship 
reached in different countries, particularly 
Spain and Italy. 

The nomadic tribes of northern Africa built 
chests to hold their belongings when they 
moved from place to place, and when the Moors 
crossed into Spain they naturally took the 
chests along. Being artists when civilization 
in Europe was still hewing dugouts, they 
developed a thing of rich and intricate beauty 
which appealed so strongly to the Spaniards 
that their grandees proceeded to have them 
copied or adapted for their own use. Marvel- 
ously wrought varguenos of the Middle Ages 
have come down to us in almost perfect repair 
—traveling chests which the lordly gentle- 
men of those days carried round with them, 
strapped to the backs of their swaying coaches, 
packed with their (Continued -on~ page 479) 
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Be A New Sport— 
(6 Movies with a Kodak 
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PLANTING AUTUMN COLOR 


Autumn Color can be Planted with as much Precision as Summer Green 


OME maples in sprout lands,’ wrote 
S Thoreau in his Journal one October day, 
‘are of a delicate, clear, unspotted red inclining 
to crimson, surpassing most flowers. I would 
fain pluck the whole tree and carry it home for 
a nosegay.” 

And everybody, for once, is of Thoreau’s 
way of thinking. In October and November 
the countryside is thronged with people agog 
to lay their hands on beauty. They scale trees 
and scurry over the ground, hacking and 
wrenching off sprouts, saplings, even large 
branches, in their fury to possess a portion of 
the autumn splendor. Yet who ever purposely 
plants to reap this splendor at home? We have 
imported trees and bushes with foliage of red, 
copper, yellow, and other hues, to adorn our 
lawns in spring and summer; while for the 
autumn tints, which are more suggestive and 
still more decorative, we continue to depend 
upon wild nature. Yet October red can be 
planted with almost as much precision and 
certainty as the summer red of a Japanese 
maple or the year-round gold and green of an 
Oriental arborvitae. Designs for autumn leaf 
effects are perfectly practicable. Plants of a 
kind usually assume the same livery season 
after season; even in those families where the 
individuals differ one from another, the true 
colors of a tree or bush are revealed the first 
autumn and, generally speaking, never greatly 
modified until the last. The wayside bank 
that takes our breath with its gorgeousness can 
be duplicated beneath our windows at home. 
Or, better still, we can invent our own design; 
choose and mix our own colors; experiment; 
prove — with, at all times, the zest of an ex- 
plorer in a little-tried field. At any rate, we 
can banish forever that gripping sadness we 
all experience in any place where the waning 
year finds not a leaf to color, and summer 
yields to winter weakly, without a hint of 
ripening or parade or triumph, and autumn is 
decay and nothing more. 


HE trees must always receive our first 

thought. In yellows we find them rich. 
The mulberry, honey and common locusts, 
tuliptree, American beech, ginkgo, the poplars, 
and most birches are only a few of the many 
that turn yellow in autumn. The first and last 
usually ripen early, dropping their leaves — in 
the neighborhood of Philadelphia — before the 
middle of October; but even then the wan 
yellowish or reddish trunks of several birches 
have high value in any autumn color scheme. 
Less important are the locusts, which are 
rarely showy so far as the leaves are concerned, 
though the long, twisted pods of the honey 
locust, yellowish at first and then mahogany- 
colored, lend the pistillate trees a picturesque 
appearance, and in its best estate in favored 
years the yellow of the airy foliage is very 
charming when seen against a blue sky. The 
clear yellow of the poplars is much finer, 


BY EDWARD H. PARRY 


however. Especially admirable is the Lom- 
bardy poplar. Of the American beech | 
scarcely know what to say. A grove is always 
peculiarly dedicate to reverie and reverence, 
but a solitary tree may prove a disappoint- 
ment. The ginkgo dons a yellow of brighter 
tint and, coloring later, holds it to the last, not 
changing rather quickly, like the beech, to 
brown and worn copper. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, this singular tree does not ripen until late 
October, and early frosts — or other unfavor- 
able circumstances — frequently forestall the 
accession of color, and the odd, fanlike leaves 
merely blanch and wither. The best of this 
autumn yellow group is the tuliptree. It is 
simply superb. Color appears in its crown inthe 
latter half of September, scattered interior 
leaves gleaming 
Like gold coins in green wells. 

But there is a wide diversity of opinion, so to 
speak, among the tuliptrees as to the proper 
time to don in full the yellow raiment, some 
holding for early October and others insisting 
upon the first week in November. Thus the 
noble species is splendidly arrayed with the 
first trees, and splendidly with the last, striding 
through the entire season in limpid yellow 
robes. 


HE hickory, at its best, is easily one of 
T our handsomest autumn trees, but it is 
less dependable than the tuliptree. While 
many individuals, year after year, ripen a bold 
tawny yellow, standing for ten days or so in 
October 

Clothed with a splendor, as of the sun, 
many others fail to progress beyond a rusty 
green. Still less dependable is the butternut, 
and the English and black walnuts are not to 
be spoken of in the same breath. The catalpa, 
horsechestnut, and the native and introduced 
lindens are to be included in the long list of 
yellow trees, but they usually end by merely 
laying yellow patches on their more or less 
faded summer green. Elms and Norway 
maples are more uniformly successful in this 
respect. The maple has the showier leaf of the 
two and colors a fortnight later, — its fires are 
lighted and every leaf is burning brightly when 
two thirds of other species have banked theirs 
and retired to their winter sleep, — but the 
American elm, because of its size and incom- 
parable grace, is the more conspicuous. 

‘When | stand where half a dozen large elms 
droop over a house,’ wrote Thoreau of the 
American elm, ‘it is as if | stood within a ripe 
pumpkin rind, and | feel as mellow as if I were 
the pulp, though I may be somewhat stringy 
and seedy withal.’ And then, with one of his 
characteristic leaps forward of thought, he 
added: — 

‘It would be worth the while to set out these 
trees, if only for their autumnal value. Think 
of these great yellow canopies or parasols held 
over our heads and houses by the mile together, 
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making the village all one and compact —an 
ulmarium, which is at the same time a nursery 
of men.’ 


} ipo yellow of the silver maple is almost 
never bright enough to demand its in- 
clusion in the autumn planting, although, in 
fortunate years, what was said of the locusts is 
still truer of this maple of exquisite grace — 
when not pruned! — and delicately cut leaf, 
The important members of the genus are the 
native red and sugar maples. They are in- 
dispensable. They are to the planter of autumn 
color what red and green pigments were to the 
young Titian. Because of much variation 
within the species, we cannot foretell with 
certainty their hue, but we may predict their 
gorgeousness, and a tree scarcely deviates 
from a chosen scheme year after year unless 
because of changes in its environment. The 
sugar maple ordinarily acquires a rich yellow, 
and it may stop therewith, like the Norway 
maple, but it generally goes further, infusing 
the leaves with scarlet. Sometimes one is 
clothed in scarlet from head to foot, while a 
near-by tree holds a scarlet surface to the sun 
and a yellow to the shade. Truly, whatever it 
does in the evening of the year, it is one of the 
glories and boasts of America. And yet, in this 
respect, it nowise surpasses the red maple. 
The yellow of the latter is as pleasing, its 
scarlet is actually more intense, and its com- 
binations of color are more varied and en- 
chanting. Many red maples merely turn yel- 
low, but scarlet is the characteristic hue. Their 
season is a long one, certain trees doffing the 
green when September is but three weeks old, 
while others delay until November. And while 
the scarlet and yellow are still fresh, and the 
leaves unshriveled, the foliage is commonly 
dropped of a sudden to lie on the ground at the 
foot of the tree like a fallen robe of royalty. 
To be displayed at their best, the red maples 
demand a background. A suitably painted 
building will suffice, but a hillside or another 
tree is better. One admirable associate is the 
weeping willow; another is the yellow-branched 
form of the white willow of Europe. The three 
thrive in similar situations; when the maple 
bourgeons with red in early spring, the willow 
wands are golden; and in autumn the latter 
present a green field for the vivid painting of 
the red maple. 

Maples are extraordinarily brilliant in sun- 
light, but they do not need the sun in order to 
glow and shine. Indeed, they often look their 
best in cloudy or rainy weather. Then, like 
tuliptrees, they are suns of themselves. Clear 
and entrancing is the light of their shade. It is 
otherwise with oaks. Except when very new, 
the torch of every oak goes out with the 
passing of the sun, and is relighted only 
upon its return. There are white oaks that 
amaze us in cloudless afternoons with their 
deep burning red, (Continued on page 478) 
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AL ll their beauty with no added cost 
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Residence of Mr. E. Freeman, 
Merion Station, Penna. 


Architects and Contractors 
Wallace & Warner, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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OU will want Fenestra 
Steel Basement Windows 
to daylight the basement —to 
make it more useful. They ad- 
mit 80 per cent more light than 
wood windows of the same 
size; afford better control of 
ventilation; open easily, and are 
weather-tight when closed. 
At the new low prices their 
use is an absolute economy. 
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ITH all their beauty, all their charm 
—Fenestra Casement Windows cost 

little if any more than ordinary windows. 
Their small panes reflect an air of cordiality 
—a friendly sparkle that lifts these modern 
windows out ofthe commonplace. They reach 
out for days of sunshine—invite them in. 
And it’s no effort to open them, for 


they’re made of steel, never warp nor stick. 
They close tightly always. They’re surpris- 
ingly easy to wash. Screens inside protect 
your draperies. 

The home you've planned will be even 
more enjoyable than you expect it to be if 
you depend upon Fenestra to make every 
room light and airy. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


C-2258 East Grand Boulevard 


Detroit, Mich. 


Factories at Detroit, Mich., Oakland, Calif., and Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
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TRANSPLANTING 





Some Important Rules to be Observed in the Transplanting of Seedlings and Nursery Stock 


This article is an excerpt from a chapter on this subject in the House Beautiful Gardening 
Manual, to be published by the House Beautiful Publishing Company this fall. This book 
will be acompanion volume to the House Beautiful Building Annual and the House Beauti- 
ful Furnishing Annual, and like them will be sumptuously illustrated. — THe Epitors 


fp is the removal of liv- 
ing plants from one location to another. 
Since they may be moved either when dormant 
or when they are growing, the work may be 
performed at any time of the year. The success 
of the operation is dependent not only upon the 
general health of the plant itself, the physical 
condition of the soil, and general weather con- 
ditions, but also upon the knowledge the 
gardener possesses of the structure and habits 
of the plant to be moved, and of the proper 
precautions necessary to meet the difficulties 
which may arise in each undertaking. Except 
in the case of very young stock the removal is 
a shock to the plant involved, accompanied 
as it is by the loss of a large proportion of the 
root system and the immediate discontinuance 
of its food supply. To overcome this the top of 
the plant should be pruned back to equalize the 
loss of the roots, the soil should be soaked with 
water, and protection should be given from the 
sun and hot drying winds. 


\ 4 7 HEN aseedling acquires its second set 

of leaves, which are the characteristic 

leaves, it should be transplanted from its first or 
seedling bed into another bed or into small pots 
made for that purpose. The seedling may be easi- 
ly lifted and the roots remain uninjured if the 
flat in which it is growing is previously sprinkled. 
When seedlings are to be transplanted into the 
open ground the soil should be freshly turned 
over and finely pulverized, the gardener seeing 
that no manure occurs near the surface. In 
this finely raked soil a hole is made with a 
dibble or trowel. Into this the plant should be 
set with its roots well spread out, and the earth 
should be firmed with the hands. The plant 
should then be watered, and a dry dust mulch 
raked over the entire wetted portions. If this 
dry dust mulch is provided, the plant will need 
no protection from the sun unless it is unusu- 
ally hot. The plant may be allowed to grow in 
this spot as its permanent home, provided the 
weaker ones are thinned out to allow breathing 
space for each remaining plant. Or else it 
may be transplanted a second or even a third 
time. In the second or in any subsequent trans- 
planting the procedure is the same, and the 
plants should always be given sufficient space 
to allow for increased growth. If the seedlings 
are to be potted, small pots should be used; 
each plant is placed in the middle of the pot, a 
little below the top, but not so deep that light 
and air are excluded. It is better to repot a 
plant as many times as its growth demands, 
rather than to plant it in too large a pot. Each 
pot should contain: first, bits of broken pots, a 
flat stone, or a piece of sod at the bottom of the 
pot to previde for drainage. Then, the pot 
may be filled with potting soil in which a 


depression is made to receive the plant. The 
seedling should be placed in this depression, the 
soil should be firmed about the roots, and the 
whole watered and shaded from the direct sun 
for a day or two. When the roots fill the pot, 
the plant should be shifted to a larger pot. 
Turning the pot upside down and gently 
tapping it will remove the plant, roots, and 
soil en masse. This whole is then placed in a 
depression, which may be made in the soil of 
the larger pot by pressing into it the pot from 
which the plant was removed. The plant is 
then firmed in with loam, watered, and set 
aside. This process should be carried out when 
the plant is in a vigorous growing condition. 
Removing the plant with soil undisturbed 
from one pot to another of a larger size is called 
shifting, but if the plant is removed and re- 
turned to the same pot surrounded by new soil 
the process is called repotting. 

The soil for potting should be sifted loam 
mixed with leaf mould, peat, and sand, in 
varying quantities. For the young plant a 
preponderance of leaf mould and sand is re- 
quired, and for a maturer plant as much as 
three parts loam to one each of peat and sand. 
When plants are shifted to very large pots it is 
unnecessary to sift the loam. 


NNUALS complete their life-cycle in one 
season. That is, they germinate, bloom, 

set seed, and die within the same year. Some 
plants properly known as biennials and peren- 
nials are treated as annuals in order to obtain 
more floriferous effects in the garden; they ob- 
tain their full growth, bloom abundantly and 
colorfully, and then retire to give place to an- 
other pageant. They are classified as hardy, 
half-hardy, and tender annuals. Hardy annuals 
should be sown directly in the ground in the 
fall, where they lie dormant until spring, or 
else planted in the soil very early in the spring 
as soon as the ground can be worked. In order 
to obtain bloom in advance of the normal 
blooming period hardy annuals may _ be 
started out of doors in a bed with a warm ex- 
posure, and later transplanted to the flower 
border. This is not necessary, however, and 
the usual procedure is to plant them in their 
permanent home, thinning them out from time 
to time as they develop. A partial list of popu- 
lar hardy annuals consists of the following: — 
Alyssum maritimum (Sweet Alyssum) 
Calendula officinalis (Calendula) 
Centaurea cyanus (Cornflower) 
Coreopsis tinctoria (Calliopsis) 
Dianthus chinensis (Chinese Pink) 
Gaillardia pulchella (Rose-ring Gaillardia) 
Gypsophila elegans (Common Gypsophila) 
Helichrysum bracteatum (Strawflower) 
Iberis umbellata (Purple Candytuft) 
Lathyrus odoratus (Sweet Pea) 


Matthiola incana (Gillyflower or Stock) 
Myosotis alpestris (Alpine Forget-me-not) 
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Tagetes erecta (Aztec Marigold) 
Viola tricolor (Pansy) 
Zinnia elegans (Common Zinnia) 

There are some hardy and half-hardy an- 
nuals which do not like to be transplanted and 
therefore should be planted in the bed where 
they are to grow. Examplesof this group are: — 
Centaurea moschata (Sweet Sultan) 

Delphinium ajacis (Rocket Larkspur) 
Eschscholtzia californica (Common California-poppy) 
Godetia grandiflora (Whitney Godetia) 

Lupinus birsutus (European Blue Lupine) 

Nigella damascena (Love-in-a-mist) 

Papaver rhoeas (Corn Poppy) 

Papaver somniferum (Opium Poppy) 

Phlox drummondi (Drummond Phlox) 

Reseda odorata (Common Mignonette) 


ALF-HARDY annuals are those whose 

native home is in a warm climate; they 
require a longer season to mature than is offered 
by the late spring and early frosts north of 
Philadelphia. To be of any value in the garden 
they should be started in the house or in a hot- 
bed in February or March. After germination, 
they may be transplanted as described above. 
Paper pots may be used for the last trans- 
planting indoors, and the whole — paper pot, 
plant roots, and soil — set in the flower bed, 
when all danger of frost is over. Again, they 
may be started in the cold-frame in the fall 
and there wintered over; or they may be sown 
directly in the ground when it is thoroughly 
warmed in the late spring, in which case they 
will bloom late in the summer. A list of some 
plants best treated as half-hardy annuals is: — 





Antirrbinum majus (Common Snapdragon) 
Arctotis grandis (Bushy Arctotis) 

Callistephus chinensis (China-aster) 

Cosmos bipinnatus (Common Cosmos) 
Dimorphotheca aurantiaca (Winter Cape-marigold) 
Lupinus birsutus (European Blue Lupine) 
Nicotiana alata (Winged Tobacco) 

Phlox drummondi (Drummond Phlox) 
Salpiglossis sinuata (Scalloped Salpiglossis) 
Verbena varieties (Garden Verbena) 


ENDER annuals are best started indoors 
T or in the greenhouse, and since they require 
more than 60° of heat and an even longer period 
before maturity than the half-hardy annuals, 
they should be planted during January or 
February in the North, while in the South they 
may be treated as half-hardy annuals. They 
should be transplanted often to avoid over- 
crowding, for frequent shiftings are a distinct 
advantage. They should not be set in the open 
until the soil itself is thoroughly warmed. 
At that time, they may be knocked out of the 
pots and planted with little or no disturbance 
to the plant itself. Some tender annuals are 
the following: — 

Ageratum houstonianum (Mexican Ageratum) 
Browallia speciosa (Browallia) 
Celosia cristata (Common Coxcomb) 


Cleome spinosa (Spiderflower) 
Impatiens balsamina (Garden Balsam) 
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All the wood parts of Curtis 
» doors are narrow and 

ly and delicately molded. 
Curtis Doors C-321 are in 

the bome of Mr. Leighton P. 
Sradley, School Lane and Oak 
Read, Germantown, Pa. ; Albert 
F Schenck, architect ; The Gil- 

Jingham Company, dealers. 


UCH of the beauty that your 
new home will possess should 
already be there before a single 
piece of furniture is moved in or a single curtain 
hung. 

Look for that beauty in the woodwork —the 
doors, windows, trim, stairway, built-in cabi- 
network. If these permanent things are beau- 
tiful, then decorating and furnishing will be 











simple matters and a charming interior within 
the reach of even the most modest purse. But 
if your woodwork is not of good design, no 
amount of money lavished on furnishings and 
decoration can buy you a truly beautiful home. 


Builders of the best houses have always realized 
that woodwork was part furniture and part 
house. That is why in the past they have al- 
ways sought the aid of architects in designing 
doors, windows, trim, stairwork and cabinet- 
work, and why they have always had to have 
these things made-to-order. 


Now people who wish to build beautiful homes 
need not pay the extra cost of made-to-order 
woodwork, They, with their architects, can se- 
lect Curtis Woodwork designs that meet the 
most exacting architectural standards and that 
make the most interesting and beautiful deco- 
ative effects possible for even the most inex- 
pensive house. Curtis designs are available in 
all architectural styles. 


Yet in spite of the fact that Curtis designs are 
architecturally authentic, Curtis Woodwork ac- 
tually costs no more than ordinary miilwork. 
Very often it actually costs less when such on- 
the-job expense items as cutting and fitting 
and sanding are taken into account. Curtis 
Woodwork is economical because every item 
1s produced in large quantities. 


Since all Curtis Woodwork is manufactured in 
advance of your needs, confine your selections 
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to Curtis designs, sizes and woods. Then you 
will avoid the delays, mistakes and expense so 
often experienced with made-to-order millwork. 
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Any carpenter, any shop or mill can make millwork. 
They can even make designs that /ock /ike Curtis 


designs. But no article of woodwork is Curtis Wood- 
work that does not bear the trade-mark shown here. 
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When you have PERMANENT 
furniture in your dining alcove, like 
Curtis design C-742 | shown below), 
you can make it harmonize with the 
color scheme of your kitchen because 
the seats and table come unpainted. 
Photographed in the home of Mr. 
Frank J. Miller, 18 Norwood Ave., 
Albany, N.Y.; Blakeslee Lumber 
Company, dealers. 


ys 


Charming Interiors 


The leading dealer in woodwork in your com- 
munity (if you live east of the Rockies) is 
probably a Curtis dealer. He will be glad to 
show you his stock and to help you or your 
architect or builder to select the Curtis designs, 
sizes and woods to suit your plans. He will 
also give you prices on any Curtis item. Ask 
him to show you his Curtis catalog. Orwrite for 
a copy of our new book “Curtis Woodwork,” 
containing 32 pages of interesting information 
and ideas for homebuilders. It is free. 


The house shown here is 

The . on Grenway Road in 
«Sa Shaker Heights, Cleve- 
ae land, Ohio; Brooke & 
3 wa Burrows, architects; 
5; : Curtis casement win- 
dows are used through- 
out; Standard Building 
Materials Company, 
dealers. 
















The Curtis Companies Service Bureau 
451 Curtis Building, Clinton, Iowa 


Curtis Bros. & Co., Clinton, Iowa; Curtis-Yale- Holland Co., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; Curtis & Yale Co., Wausau, Wisconsin; 
Curtis Detroit Co., Detroit, Michigan; Curtis Sash & Door Co., 
Sioux City, lowa; Curtis, Towle & Paine Co., Lincoln, Nebraska; 
Curtis, Towle & Paine Co., Topeka, Kansas; Curtis Door & Sash 
Co., Chicago, Illinois; Curtis Companies Inc., Eastern Sales 
Office: 25 W. 44th St., New York City. 


Curtis Companies Incorporated, Clinton, Iowa 
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Ricinus communis (Common Castor-bean) 
Schizanthus pinnatus (Wingleaf Butterflyflower) 
Thunbergia alata (Black-eyed Clockvine) 


LANTS which bloom the second season 
P after they are planted, set seeds, and then 
die, are called biennials. To start them the 
seeds should be planted during the summer in 
a seed bed, and in the following autumn the 
plants transplanted into their permanent 
homes. To get the maximum flower display, 
such biennials as foxglove and Canterbury- 
bells may be wintered over in a cold-frame, in- 
stead of being planted out in the fall, and re- 
moved to the open bed in the spring. 

In some cases, as in that of the hollyhock, 
biennials seed themselves and in so doing be- 
come perennial in habit. Since such seedlings 
cannot be relied upon to come true, it is best to 
discard them and to grow new plants each 
season from reliable seeds. True biennials are 
the following: — 

Bellis perennis (English Daisy) 

Campanula medium (Canterbury-bells) 
Campanula pyramidalis (Chimney Bellflower) 
Dianthus barbatus (Sweet-william) 

Digitalis purpurea (Common Foxglove) 
Lunaria annua (Honesty) 

Oenothera biennis (Common Evening-primrose) 
Papaver nudicaule (\celand Poppy) 

Some plants best treated as biennials are: — 
Althea rosea (Hollyhock) 

Aquilegia varieties (Columbine) 
Chieranthus (Wallflower) 

Hesperis matronalis (Sweet Rocket) 
Lupinus polypbyllus (Washington Lupine) 
Myosotis varieties (Forget-me-not) 

Viola cornuta (Tufted Pansy) 

Plants which live from year to year are 
called perennials. These rightly include trees, 
shrubs, and vines; but common usage has 
given the term the more limited meaning 
and applied it to the plants in the flower gar- 
den. Perennials may be started from seed 
either in the greenhouse or in flats placed in a 
sunny window in the house — or they may be 
sown directly in the open ground. The best 
treatment for the usual perennial is to start it 
indoors in the spring, — shifting it to larger 
and still larger pots, — and, when the ground 
is warm, to plant it out of doors in its per- 
manent home; every three or four years it 
should be lifted and divided, and the worn-out 
centres discarded to prevent its running out. 
But there are some perennials, such as peony 
and bleedingheart, which dislike this treatment 
of division, and their preference should be in- 
dulged to obtain best results. 


garden than that offered by the bulbs 
which make their first appearance while the 
snow is on the ground. Group then follows 
group, until frost puts an end to the handsome 
dahlia and persistent gladiolus. 
Spring-flowering bulbs should be planted as 
soon as they are received from the dealers in 
September. Narcissus and crocus particularly 
need early planting, while tulips may be held 
over until the first sharp frosts, as too early 
planting for them starts growth which makes 
their wintering difficult. 
There are two methods of planting bulbs: 
one is to make an individual hole with a crow- 
bar or dibble, drop in a handful of sand, place 


4 ews is no more gorgeous display in the 
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the bulb on it, fill in with good soil, and firm; 
the other method is to remove the soil from the 
entire bed to the depth at which the bulb is to 
be planted, place each bulb in the proper posi- 
tion, and refill the bed with the soil. If the 
former method is employed care should be 
taken that the bulb is not left suspended or 
‘hung’ in the hole with an air pocket under it, 
but that it rests firmly on a bed of soil. All 
bulbs require good drainage, and for this reason 
gardeners are prone to surround them entirely 
with sand. Hyacinths particularly like this 
treatment. The soil should be mellow loam, 
loose and friable, with the manure worked in 
below the depth at which the bulbs will be 
planted. Bone meal may be used as a fertilizer, 
if manure is not procurable. As to the depth to 
plant bulbs, a good rule is to place them so that 
their crowns are 1} times their greatest 
diameter from the surface of the soil. All bulbs 
should be lifted and divided when they become 
crowded and tend to run out. The late-flower- 
ing tulips and daffodils need this division every 
three years, while the early tulips and white 
trumpet daffodils do better if lifted annually. 
Exceptions to this rule are crocus, Narcissus 
poeticus (Poet’s narcissus), and Von Sion and 
Victoria narcissus. These will increase from 
year to year under congenial surroundings. 

A general rule for planting the summer bulbs 
is the following. Plant when the earth is 
thoroughly warmed in the spring, in well-en- 
riched soil, and give plenty of water during the 
growing season. They must be taken up in the 
fall before frost, and stored in a dry place over 
the winter until the following spring, when they 
may be used again. These directions are appli- 
cable to the so-called tender bulbs such as can- 
nas, tuberose, the summer hyacinth, and so on. 


HE bulbs that may be left undisturbed 
for several years until they require di- 
vision are lilies and iris. 

Since lily bulbs are largely imported and do 
not arrive in this country until late fall, they 
should be planted immediately upon their re- 
ceipt. In order to keep the ground where they 
are to be grown free from frost and workable, a 
deep covering or litter of manure may be ap- 
plied if a cold snap seems imminent. The soil 
for lilies should be deeply prepared and, most 
important of all, well drained. Since lilies 
naturally live on rocky hillsides, they demand 
good underdrainage and light porous soil. 
To ensure this gardeners plant each bulb en- 
cased in sand, and in the case of the true bulbs 
— those with scales — the bulb itself is tipped 
to prevent moisture from collecting in the 
crown. With the exception of Lilium candidum 
(the Madonna lily), which should be planted 
in August or early September, and which 
should be covered with only 2” or 3” of soil, 
lilies should be planted deeply — that is, so 
that the top of the bulb is 6” to 10” below the 
surface of the ground. Shallow planting of the 
bulb may lead to disease. Especially is this 
true of those lilies which have two sets of roots, 
such as Lilium auratum, L. croceum, L. elegans, 
L. henryi, L. hansoni, L. kramert, L. regale, L. 
speciosum, L. tigrinum, L. longiflorum. These 
lilies throw out a set of fibrous roots, called 
stem roots, from their underground stem just 


above the bulb, and it is these roots which 
necessitate deep planting. The lilies in this 
group bloom the first summer after they are 
planted, and many of them are extremely 
easily grown. Before planting remove all in. 
jured portions and dust each bulb with flow. 
ers of sulphur. Dig a hole the required depth 
and throw in a handful of bone meal, covering” 
this with sand. On this cushion of sand place . 
the bulb on its side, cover with more sand, then 
firm with good garden loam. Lilies thrive best 
in partial shade, or where their roots are pro 
tected from the direct rays of the sun by 
neighboring growth. With the exception of L, 
canadense and L. superbum, no lilies will live in 
stagnant water, and these grow but poorly, 
Lime is poison to lilies, with the exception of 
L. candidum, L. croceum, L. chalcedonicum, 
L. hansoni, L. henryt, L. martagon, L. regale, 
L. speciosum, L. testaceum, L. tigrinum, L. 
umbellatum, and should never be used in beds 
where any other lilies are planted. The best 
lilies for massing are those of floriferous habit, 
such as L. candidum, L. dauricum, L. elegans, 
L. speciosum, L. tigrinum, ahd their varieties, 
For naturalizing, it is best to use the strong. 
growing permanent kinds, such as L. tigrinum 
and L. superbum. The most important for the 
garden are: L. candidum, L. regale, L. elegans, 
L. henryi, L. hansoni, L. tenuifolium, and L. 
testaceum. In cutting lilies the main flower 
stem should not be entirely removed; otherwise 
the bulb will be unable to develop normally. ‘ 


R cultural purposes, iris are divided into — 
the bearded group, the beardless group, 
and the bulbous group. 

The bearded group of iris may be recognized — 
by their thick rhizomatous roots and the 
presence of a decided beard on the base of the” 
three falls or drooping sepals. All iris belong- 
ing to this group are sun-lovers, and delight in 
a warm, well-drained situation, where the sut- 
face creeping roots can get a good baking in the” 
summer. They have few diseases, and require 
only the most meagre attention. The Iris” 
Society, in Irises for the Beginner, says:— 

Few of our cultivated plants are capable of giving 
so much in return for so little of care and attention as 
are the Bearded Irises. Many of the newer ones and ~ 
some of the older are perfect gems of the flower world — 
and yet they need neither deep digging nor extravas 
gant fertilizing, neither petting nor winter protec 
tion—only a spot in the sun they may call their owm, 
and at intervals of a few years a helpful thinning out,” 
What more could the garden-lover ask? Any soil that 
will grow corn and is reasonably well drained will” 
answer, and whether it contains much or little limeis” 
apparently of small moment, for they grow equally~ 
well in our coastal-plain Maryland soils deficient in 
lime and in the richly lime-laden soils of Ohio. The 


best possible soil conditions, however, are such as” 


will be found in a good garden where manuring and ~ 
thorough cultivation have been maintained a suf 
ficient number of years to produce a fairly rich soil 
practically free of serious weed pests. With such @ 
soil no fertilizer need be added and under no cit 
cumstances should fresh stable manure be used. 
How to plant depends somewhat on whether plants 
are obtained near at hand and are merely reset of 
have undergone shipping for some distance. The 
reset plant may have all the fine roots alive and un- 
injured, in which case it can be given its natural 
position, which has been aptly described as sitting in 
the soil as a duck sits in the water, with its roots 
spreading diagonally downward and the earth firmed 
over them providing all the anchorage they need. 
If plants are received by mail they need to be set out 
a little deeper, but only deep enough to sit steadily im- 
place, and ought not to be wholly covered with soil. 
The Bearded Irises have (Continued on page 480) 
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Trccopooaecen meReeegegeoog 


“The superiority of any 
reproducing piano 
is assured if it 
contains the 


faite-(Di 


LICENSE E 
reproducing 


Before buying any reproducing = _ Pouishnoff and many others. 
piano ascertain whether or not (I You can now have Welte-Mignon 
it contains the famous WELTE- Licensee in one hundred and fifteen 
MIGNON LICENSEE REPRODUCING different pianos. The famous 
ACTION. Only Welte-Mignon Licensee Welte-Mignon Licensee Reproduc- 
possesses the secret of perfect reproduc- ing Action can be installed in your 
tion, Welte-Mignon Licensee brings to own grand piano. There are Welte- 
your home flawless interpretations by Mignon Licensee dealers everywhere. 
the great geniuses of the pianoforte: De Send for copy of our beautiful brochure 
Pachmann, Paderewski, Gieseking, Casella, containing portraits of the great artists. 
AUTO PNEUMATIC ACTION COMPANY, W. C. Heaton, Pres. 
653 W. Sist Street, New York 


THE MASTER’S FINGERS ON YOUR PIANO 


BEsssEEUGTTIGRGG'S 
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THe Flowerpot GARDEN t 
(Continued from page 401) 
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KEW GARDENS 


Made in various color combinations such as grays, sepias, autumn reds and 
greens. Set comprises 12 strips and runs 20 feet without repetition of design. 


Lloyd Wallpapers 
Give Satisfying Results 








importance than the choice of appropriate 

wallpaper. Lloyd imported wallpapers 

are the finest the world produces. They 

4 are beautifully executed and the colors are “Fast 
. to light.” The collection is so broad that if 

ee judgment is used in the selection the results must 
e satisfactory. 


The wallpaper illustrated is our newest scenic “Kew 
Gardens,” which has never been used in America. Those who 
have travelled will recognize in this, familiar English land 
marks, and will notice how truthfully the artist has repro- 
duced the scenery which has made Kew Gardens a show 
place of the world. 


If you will send a scale drawing of a room in which you 
would like to use the “Kew Gardens” we will be glad to 
show you how this scenic will fit in to best advantage. 
Your decorator or dealer will show you Lloyd wallpapers, or, if none 
be available, we will gladly send samples if you will write describing 


the rooms to be decorated, the style of furniture used, the color of 
raperies and color scheme preferred. 


wus Cloyd CO. 


105 WEST 40th STREET 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO BROOKLYN 
434 So. Wabash Ave. 570 Atlantic Ave. 


FOR OVER FORTY YEARS IMPORTERS OF GOOD WALLPAPER 


NEWARK 
4 Walnut Street. 








W.H.S. LLOYD COMPANY 
105 West 40th Street, New York 


Please send complete description and illustration 
of “Kew Gardens” Scenic. 
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WELLS AND BALCONIES, PARTICULARLY, SEEM TO INVITE POTTED 
PLANTS 


so simple, sometimes even severe, 
that the pots add much in deco- 
ration. 

A clever householder in this 
country put to use his impressions 
of Spanish pots. His house was 
too tall and gaunt and bare, so 
he separated the first story by a 
frieze of a row of pots of ivy all 
along the front. This, with the 
foundation planting, enframed 





the first story and made it 
into a charming unit. With the 
separation of this unit from the 
rest of the house by such differ- 
ent treatment, the house looked 
not only lower but really inter- 
esting. 

So that there are ways and 
ways of ‘potting up’ — esthet- 
ically as well as earthily. They 
are charming in these pictures. 
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Youth is served, splendidly, powerfully, pride- 
fully, and yet economically, by this charm- 
ing new 1927 Buick. It is princely in its 
luxury and grace of line, and it has the year's 
most important contribution to the pleasure of 
motoring—an engine, vébrationless beyond belief 
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60 ,When Better Automobiles are b 
Buick will build them . 
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108 color schemes for the roof, walls 
and trim of your home—send for them 


See the actual colors én advance. Com- 
pare them. Select the combination 
that looks most pleasing on your home. 

Now you can do it. The Rich- 
ardson Booklet and Harmonizer 
make it possible. 

The Booklet contains page after 
page of interesting homes, showing 
you charming color schemes of 
body, trim and roof. 

The Harmonizer (patent applied 
for) enables you to make 108 differ- 
ent color schemes—to see exactly 
how any Richardson Multicrome 
Roof will look upon your par- 
ticular home. 

Weathered Brown, Onyx, 
Gray Green, Tile Red —you 


Wis 


“iy 
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© 1926, The Richardson Company 


THE RICHARDSON | 


MULTICROME ROOF 


is 50% thicker; extra large, extra heavy; 
built on long-fibre Richardson Felt base; 
water-proofed with Viskalt, 99.8 per 
cent pure bitumen especially vacuum 
processed; surfaced with genuine natural 
slate flakes; colors are non-fading and 
permanent; easy to lay; good for new or 
re-roof work; less expensive than slate, 
tile or asbestos; the maximum roof value 
at a moderate frice. 















° 
can study the effect of these and 
many other exclusive roof colors, 
permanently fixed in genuine natural 
slate, in combination with different 
walls and trims. 

Everywhere youcan see charming 
homes with Richardson Multicrome 
Roofs selected in this way. Avoid 
mistakes. Before you build or re-roof 
send for these invaluable guides toa 
perfect colorscheme. They are offered 
to you at lessthan cost—z25 cents for 
both. Please order by coupon below. 


he RICHARDSON COMPANY 

Lockland (Cincinnati) Ohio 

250 W. 57th St., New York City <« Chicago 

™ New Orleans « Dallas « 63 Albany St., Cambridge (Boston 
Pacific Coast Distributors 

Zellerbach Paper Co., San Francisco 


DEALERS: We make a complete roofing line for every price range. Write us about securing the Richardson franchise for your territory. 
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THE RICHARDSON COMPANY 


Department 47-J, Lockland, Ohio. 





Enclosed find 25 cents (stamps or wrapped coin) for which please send 
me the new Richardson Booklet and Harmonizer. 
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THE FLowerRPot GARDEN 


(Continued from page 452) 


Perhaps it is because they are not 
done too seriously ; surely they are 
done with imagination. 

Would you not rather have a 
pot of growing pinks brought you 


than the finest bouquet in the 
world? And when they ask you, 
‘How doth your garden grow?’ 
shall it not be, ‘With flowerpots 
all in a row’? 





WHEN CASEMENTS OPEN IN AS THEY 

DO IN THIS NORMANDY COTTAGE, 

FLOWERPOTS MAY BE PLACED ON THE 
WINDOW SILLS 


w—_* 7 


Tue City GARDEN 
(Continued from page 402) 


slender spout of water rises from a 
flower-encircled fountain standing 
within a boundary made green with 
shrub and vine, or where there is a 
tiny pool in the centre, with the 
corners of its coping marked by 
glazed jars, or where flower-filled 
pots are placed in rows along the 
walls. It may be a veritable patio 
with a well in the centre. Or its 
design may be enlivened with 
intricate pattern laid out with 
diminutive walks between which 
are tiny beds filled with low 
flowers or dainty vines. Such a 
garden is particularly telling when 
looked down upon from an upper 
room — for then it looks like an il- 
luminated map — or seen through 
mullioned windows. 

Variety of structure and detail 
can produce settings of great 
diversity, as simple or as elaborate 
as may be. Walled enclosures of 
paneled brick, ornamented with 
fluted urns and carved peacocks 
and with niches for leaden figures, 
can make distinguished gardens. 
Glistening whitewashed walls, 
Pavements enriched with tile, 
fountains encrusted with mosaics, 
can make colorful outdoor rooms. 
Gardens enclosed with treillaged 
screens can be florid and ornate. 
W inding stairs from second-story 
living-rooms, studios and garden 


houses, arbors and cloistered 
ways, can add their individuality. 
It would seem as if the city garden 
might, upon occasion, be an ex- 
cuse for bizarre, exotic effects, 
for brilliant awnings, gay walls, 
ornate carving, grotesque sculp- 
ture, and even bright cages with 
varicolored parrots or white 
cockatoos. It might have picture- 
covered walls like those so often 
seen on the house walls of Euro- 
pean villages. It might make use, 
too, of some up-to-date artifice, 
as did the Pompeians in their 
painted perspectives that gave 
the illusion of space to tiny out- 
door places. 

Yet the city garden is so closely 
related to the house that the room 
from which it is entered or from 
which it is seen controls in great 
measure its underlying character. 
Anything foreign to that room’s 
spirit, anything out of key with 
its furnishings, would mar the 
effect of the whole; for this little 
garden is in reality but another 
room. As an integral part of the 
house, it contributes most when 
it carries the eye from the room 
into the open. In this way it can 
give a suggestion of space. A 
terrace with a trailing vine over 
its balustrade, wide steps, an 
overhanging tree, a little greenery 


(Continued on page 450) 
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As staunch as the 
doorway... as lasting 
as the home 


To friends the door should smile a welcome. But to 
others—who would threaten your peace or possessions— 
it must stoutly close the way. Beauty—security ... these 
meet when entrance doors are equipped with Sargent locks 
and hardware of solid, time-defying brass or bronze. 
“ “« “« 
THE Sargent cylinder lock, now so universally used on 
entrance doors, does not yield except to the proper 
smoothly fitting key. It is not big or brutal-looking (all 
you see of it is the face and little circular key-plate on 
the door), but it embodies powers of resistance that add 
to your peace and comfort. It can be master-keyed in 
combination with the Sargent cylinder locks at side, back 
and garage doors so that one key will open all. Connect- 
ing with it are knobs and handles in so many handsome 
designs that you can be sure of obtaining just the correct 
friendly patterns for your door. Write for the Colonial 
Book and with your architect choose appropriate pieces 
for every door and window. Sargent & Company, Hard- 
ware Manufacturers, 29 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 


SARGENT 


LOCKS AND HARDWARE 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


gore Generations ago, the name of America’s graceful, beautiful dance. 


Today, the name of America’s graceful, beautiful solid silver service. It 
belongs to America, this silver design. It was inspired by the great movement 
to establish as our native style the art of America’s Early Period. 


When the Metropolitan Museum opened its American Wing—when deco- 
rators, artists ahd authorities the country over began to emphasize the beauty 
of early America’s graceful lines, simple surfaces, scrolled pediments and cab- 
riole curves—there came a great national awakening and a call for things 
American. 

The response, in solid silver, was ‘‘ Minuet’’— JS “ Minuet’’—in International 
Sterling. Acclaimed for its native beauty. Proclaimed—the first solid silver 
design created in America’s latest style trend. 
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inINTERNATLONAL STERLING 


aS 





ce. “It carries on a noble American Heritage,” said Richardson Wright, editor of 
It House and Garden, when he saw “Minuet”, the first solid silver design in the 
nt American Style... .. And Frank Alvah Parsons, President of the new School 
of Fine and Applied Arts, acclaimed it, “The next step into original American 
- expression.”..... Jane Teller, noted antiquarian and decorator, said. .“ Minuet 
fy is the only design I have ever seen which fits in with the American Periods.” 
b- Thoughts such as these will come to your mind when you see “Minuet”. The 
gs graceful beauty of its lines! The scrolled pediment which crowns every knife, 
fi k ° ° . peer WROUGHT FROM SOLID SILVER éy 
ork and spoon—as it does the early American doorways, highboys, mirrors ————E 
a ! . a 8 . . —. 8 ee . wal? = —_ et 
1 nd clocks! The dignity of it! The classic simplicity of it! Minuet truly through its FINE ARTS 
* has the grace of America’s most graceful period. It is ready in a complete DIVISION Z 


service with hollowware to match. Ask your jeweler to show you “Minuet”. 


The book of "’Minuet’’. with the story of the Metropolitan Museum's American Wing, with 
full sized plates illustrating the complete Minuet Service and showing its use, will be sent 
jou for 25¢ in stamps. Address Dept. 10-103, International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 
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; : Tue City GarDEN 
O Uu ) ] Cn QO (Continued from page 453) 
beyond, can give the desired effect. be appreciated from the room or 
It may add to the delight of an as a place for leisure entertain. 
RUSCON ASEMENTS evening if we can step out of the ment. It is so small that it can 
room into the open, if only fora be treated playfully, and made 
° moment, and look up at the sky. to appear like a stage setting: 
1 n yo Uu VY h 0 m G Imagine this garden lamp- or lan- a foil for our everyday city life as 
tern-lit, so that it would be caught fascinating as a scene in a play 
in a soft glowat night andbedimly laid in a room that opens directh 
; visible. But perhaps, after all, it into a garden —a setting which 
é > adapts itself even better to day- always has such special allure for 
Nie time use, either as a picture to all. 
2}. (¢ 
o —_*1——_? 
SELECTING NursEry STOCK ! 
(Continued from page 407 
the mass, the fillers. In this architectural specimen would be 
way the greatest expense will be most desirable, but if the design | 
ge le a for those plants which count most, is to be informal, and still for 
SCREEN and this will be balanced by an some reason Redcedar is used, 
economy in the others. In any _ the informal spirit can be advanced 

| mass planting or informal group — by the use of the most informal 

it is better not to select all the specimen. f 

f plants of one variety of the same Japanese Yew, Taxus cuspidata, 

} size, but to get two or three sizes varies from the spreading, almost 
with enough variety to prevent a _ bowl-shaped type to the upright 
stiff, set appearance. Sometimes form with many stems or with 
one large specimen plant will give one single leader. A type which 

ECIDE now that the windows of a richer, fuller effect than three would be used advantageously 
JF your home vag Sw a ey of small ones, but this is not always in one design might be ruinous to 
rc a cg sak ahaha | so; the feeling of a group of another. 
play in the appearance and the com- separate units may be more de- Deciduous trees vary: even 
fort of homes. So choose the window sirable. more in form than evergreens — 
of the ages—the ce mae window of The most important thing to not so much in the definite types 
ated "RO eS ec ag consider in the selection of plants as in the idiosyncrasies of indi- 
per steel you gain for your home is the form, for on this the success vidual_trees. Especially if a 
matchless window beauty plus a day- of the garden depends. The picturesque effect is wanted, 
lighting and natural ventilation service planting plan will have been a perfectly unsymmetrical tree 
that leaves nothing to be desired. . srs sd Se a ae 
made with this in view, and the . may lend more character and 
Send today for the Truscon Casement individual plants should be se- charm to the spot than one 
Booklet which tells you of the many lected with great care to carry out exactly true totype. The crooked- 
advantages you gain at no extra cost = , a , 
anki Sicenaeh Canina, the scheme. The plants that _ est little old tree may grace some 
; mark the design of aformal garden garden corner as no correct 
Sie ne nts ae Dep mio should be perfect specimens— conventional specimen could pos- 
TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY symmetrical, compact, definite in — sibly do. 
Youngstown, Ohio shape, though there may be Not that I wish to advocate the 
ee infinite variety in shape according indiscriminate choice of deformed 
to the point to be emphasized. — trees! But surely it is not enough 
Informal planting is more difficult to say, ‘Here | will plant a 
and the selection of plants pro- hawthorn.’ One must add, ‘What 
portionately more important. shape dol want? Tall and slender? 
SCREENED ON Even in a tree of so definite a | Round-headed? Low and spread- 
WEATHERTIGHT INSIDE form as the Redcedar, Juniperus ing?’ Every garden picture will 
virginiana, there is a wide varia- require a different type of tree. 
tion from the extreme of the The great range in the form of 
single-stemmed narrow ‘architec- — any one variety demands the most 
tural’ specimen to the two or careful selection of the plants 
more stemmed irregular bushy _ best fitted to express the design 
tree. In a formal design the — of the garden. 
Truscon Basement Windows in 3 
convenient sizes. Fits any opening. 
TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY New Typ € 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Send me the Casement Booklet. USCON 
Name_ COPPER STEEL . ¢ 
ste STANDARD CASEMENTS | 
, 
cos] BASEMENT WINDOWS ] 
|i 
(ope gig 0B. 10-20 SOP —1g i ) 
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/V hen it’s hunters’ day 


at the horse show—and the best 
jumpers in the land are soar- 


ing over the hedges 


—have a Camel! 





No other cigarette in the world is like Camels. Camels contain the choicest 

Turkish and Domestic tobaccos. The Camel blend is the triumph of expert 

blenders. Even the Camel cigarette paper is the finest — made especially in 

France. Into this one brand of cigarettes is concentrated the experience and 
skill of the largest tobacco organization in the world. 


© 1926 


WHEN it’s the most exciting day 
at the horse show. When the 
famous hunters take water jump, 
wall and rail in faultless perform- 
ance. When in the tense mo- 
ment the judges award the coveted 
silver trophy—have a Camel! 


For, all the world over, no 
other cigarette cheers and satis- 
fies like a Camel. The golden 
enjoyment of Camels makes every 
happy holiday happier, adds the 
sense of well-being to every 
friendly occasion. Camels are 
made of the choicest Turkish and 
Domestic tobaccos grown — they 
are the cigarettes that never tire 
the taste. For the first time in the 
history of smoking, Camels did 
away with cigaretty after-taste. 
Millions who could well afford to 
pay more will smoke only Camels. 
No other cigarette was ever made 
so good. 

So as you join the gay throngs 
at the horse show. After each 
thrilling event—know then the en- 
joyment of the finest in cigarettes. 
Have then the best that’s made, 
regardless of price. 


Have a Camel! 








Our highest wish, if you 
do not yet know Camel 
quality, is that you try 
them. We invite you 
to compare Camels with 
any other cigarette 
made at any price. 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 





Eicuty years ago, Henry Steinway be- 
gan to manufacture pianos. But he was 
a musician first, and a manufacturer sec- 
ond. It simply never occurred to him to 
make any but the finest instruments. He 
never tricd to meet popular demands. 
He never built a piano to meet a set price. 
He established rigid rules of construction 
that are observed to this day. 

Since then, four generations of the 
Steinway family have maintained and 
strengthened the tradition of excellence 
established by Henry Steinway. There 
is a steady determination to bring the 
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PAINTED FOR THE STEINWAY COLLECTION BY JOHN CARROLL 


Steinway even closer to perfection each 
year. It is built under the personal super- 
vision of the Steinway family who, now as 


There is a Steinway dealer in your community, or 
near you, through whom you may purchase a new 
Steinway piano with a small cash deposit, and the 
balance will be extended over a period of two years. 
Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. 


Prices: $875 ANA UP srenspersti 


Steinway & Sons, STEINWAY 
109 West 57th Street, New York 


Hatt 


Josef: Fofmann UES, the. Steinway exclusively 


always, own and control the entire bust- 
ness. Time is lavished upon it. Materials 
are tested over and over. And whenatlast 
the finished instrument is ready for the 
public, it is ready to uphold the Steinway 
name in any musical circle of the world. 

Considered from the viewpoint of 
value given and received, the Steinway 
is one of the least expensive of all pianos. 
Its durability is so great, its return to 
the owner so generous, that any one of 
the many styles and sizes will prove the 
true economy that lies in buying the 
best. You need never buy another piano. 
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Tue DESIGN OF THE SMALL GARDEN 


(Continued from page 410) 


seen in England but seldom in 
America, and refers to it as a place 
of serenity and repose wherein one 
delights to linger. He believes 
such green gardens are particu- 
larly adapted to the needs of a 
small place, as they require the 
minimum of time and work, 
needing only a restraining, guiding 
hand. In fact he says: ‘Most of 
the real work can be done over 
a teacup, Whereas some gardens 
become slave-drivers in which the 
owners never dare sit down.’ 

The purpose of this article is 
to stress the necessity for good 
design in the small garden, for it is 
unfortunately very evident that 
this phase of garden-making has 
too frequently been subordinat- 
ed to an enthusiasm for color 


combination and plant culture. 
Therefore the broad subject of 
planting is not taken up here, but, 
in so far as it relates to design, 





emphasis must be given to the 
necessity for considering the form 
of plants and, particularly, of 
shrubs and trees. 

Form is all-important to the 
little garden, where so much de- 
pends upon a relatively small 
number of shrubs, trees, and 
evergreens constituting the frame, 
softening the hard outlines of 
buildings and walls, or occupying 
positions of individual respon- 
sibility. It is the most essential 
element entering into the composi- 
tion of planting used against a 
building, for only by the selection 
of plants of proper form, and their 
arrangement in right relation to 
each other, can the planting sup- 
plement and enhance the archi- 
tect’s design. In many of the ac- 
companying illustrations there are 
good examples of the value of form 
in plants. 

Entirely aside from the problem 
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Phillip Lindsay Small, ArchiteA; Pitkin & Mort, Landscape Archite?s 


AN AMERICAN ADAPTATION OF THE ENGLISH COTTAGE IDEA 
OF HAVING THE ENTIRE LIVING-PORTION OF THE HOUSE BUILT 
INTO THE GARDEN, WHICH HERE OCCUPIES A FAIR PORTION OF 


THE AREA GENERALLY USED 


AS 


FRONT LAWN. GARDEN OF 


MRS. CARL NARTEN OF CLEVELAND 
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-A LOVELY BIT of COLOR 
for the LIVING ROOM 


OU can make a room more attractive with a 

piece or two of decorated furniture. This console 
and mirror for instance, in Chinese red and black with 
lacquer decorations, brings a touch of Oriental charm 
to the modern home. 

The stores this month are showing the 
new fashions in tables for fall created by 
Imperial designers and decorators. Clever 
new shapes—woods of rare beauty—smart 
color combinations. You will find just 
what you have been looking 
for to give your home new 










interest. 
| 


Our new book, ‘Inside 
the Door,’ shows the 
new styles in tables and 
how to arrange’ them. 
ite Dept.R for your free copy. 


ae 
— 
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\ 


ANY “World's Greatest y 
Table Makers"* 
ND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN a 


Wy 
‘ 


\ 


In the drawer or on the under 
side of each table we place the 
Imperial green shield trade- 
mark to guide you in selecting : 
designs and better values. a = 





Oak. Floors 


From earliest times to the present day — always in 
harmony with changing styles of furniture and deco- 
ration. Oak 1s the permanent, ever-satisfying floor. 





There is just one floor that answers all the requirements of beauty, dig- 
nity, harmony, permanence, cleanliness, and reasonable cost. 


OAK displays Nature’s own beauty in grain and coloration, interesting 
in each individual strip, lustrous and varied over the entire floor expanse. 


OAK lends dignity to a room; it harmonizes with interior woodwork, 
with hangings, with furniture of whatever period. It is the proper back- 
ground for rugs. 


OAK is permanent. It outlasts the house itself. Time only improves its 
mellowness and richness. It is easily kept in perfect condition; is cleanly, 
and saves housework. 


The cost is negligible compared with perishable temporary floor cover- 
ings. Your lumber dealer will help you select from standard grades, oak 
flooring that will lend variety to different rooms, and come within the 
budget. 











Put your flooring problems 
up to our experts, who will 
help y ou without obligation 





“The Story of Oak Floors” 
trom the earliest times to the present 
day—contains 24 pages of informa- 
tion and suggestions valuableio home 
builders, and those about to modern- 
1ze thetr present homes. Sent free and 
postpaid upon request. 


OAK FLOORING BUREAU 


846 HEARST BLDG. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Tue DeEsIGN OF THE SMALL GARDEN 


(Continued from page 457) 


of planting and the design of gar- 
den details it should be evident, 
then, that there are four funda- 
mental principles which are all- 
important in designing the small 
garden. To recapitulate, these 
are: first, the consideration of the 
architectural aspects of the prob- 
lem; second, the economical use 
of all the land for the greatest 
benefit to the owner; third, 
breaking up into several units the 


total area available for garden 
purposes; and fourth, the ac- 
complishment of a satisfactory 
frame. If these four principles are 
followed, it is quite certain. that 
we will note an enormous im- 
provement in our small gardens 
and will find them reflecting our 
habits of thought, our way of 
living, our good taste, and, what 
is equally important, our American 
character. 


Tue Dairy Rounp 
(Continued from page 412) 


and we sit at ease. We talk of 
yesterday and its remembrances, 
the beauty and the peace of the 
night, the plans for the day. 
Yes, to-day is the appointed time 
for this or that. To-morrow is a 
remote future time seen through 
the mist of a thousand pressing 
duties of to-day. 

Somehow I feel refreshed and 
ready. Life is not getting ahead of 
me, and, best of all, | feel that | 
have had a share in shaping a new 
day. 

Of course, | have known no 
other manner of life. I often won- 
der how it would feel to do as my 
neighbor does —to rise to find 
his house swept and garnished; to 
see it and the life within it only in 
action, never to know it in the 
still hours; to spend all his time in 
seeing what others have or have 
not done instead of doing some of 
it himself. What a strange life it 
must be! What can the difference 
be to him between his home and 
a well-ordered hotelf He loses, 
| think, the finest flavor of it all. 
To any man who has a home | say, 
no matter how busy you may be, 
no matter how the world may 
press, have some simple homely 
task, share in the work. Do some 
one thing, at least, each day that 





meets some need and serves some- 
one beside yourself. It will not 
soil your aristocratic hands to toss 
the scratch-food to the hens, and 
if in your pride you kneel before 
no other altar at least you can 
kneel in your garden and pull out 
a weed or two. 

A home is but a plant. It must 
grow and blossom; it must draw 
its life from those within; and how 
can it grow, how can it blossom if 
those within give nothing to 
promote its growth and only stand 
and wait to pick the fruit which 
cannot ripen? 

And if you have your choice, 
elect to serve at the beginning of 
the day. At least that is my pref- 
erence; | somehow feel that | 
add an hour to every day, and the 
hour is rich in its reward. For 
the more you know of the little 
world about you, the greater your 
pleasure in being part of it, and 
the morning hour seems to have 
the advantage of stealing some- 
thing from the hours of night and 
adding it to the day. And both 
are worth while, for | seem to 
have read once in a book still 
well worth reading that ‘Day 
unto day uttereth speech, and 
night unto night sheweth knowl- 
edge.’ 
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Fred Fisher Residence, Detroit, Mich. 


‘Beauty from ‘Proportions and Materials 





HE graceful proportions of the exterior of this Detroit house with its splendid 

balance of openings, is emphasized by the light color and beauty of the material 
used—Indiana Limestone—for here the areas of plain surface are dependent upon 
proportion and beauty of materials for their effectiveness. 

Gray Indiana Limestone combines a beautiful, soft gray color with a delicate 
smoothness of texture to form an unusually effective material for houses where large 
areas of plain space play important parts in the design. 

Extremely delicate mouldings and carving such as that appearing around the door- 
way and windows of this home can so readily be done in Indiana Limestone that this 
is an added reason for its popularity in homes of character. 

Indiana Limestone may be had in a great variety of beautiful soft colors ranging 
from light gray through all its darker shades to an almost old-gold buff. 

As you contemplate building, if you will let us know something of your prob- 
lems, we will be glad to send you literature on Indiana Limestone and its adaptability 
to your requirements. 





Box 777, Bedford, Indiana 


George D. Mason, Architect 
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for Scraping and Refinishing Your Floors 


With this new electric machine 
you can refinish them 


yourself 


NDERNEATH the old, unsightly 

varnish you may have beautiful 
floors. The Ponsell Floor Machine re- 
moves the present surface. It scrapes 
off the ground -in dirt, the dingy varnish 
or shellac. It brings back the hidden 
loveliness of the wood itself. Your floor 
looks ‘‘new-laid.”? 


The machine sandpapers the floor, 
takes every bit of roughness from it, 
leaves it with a silky smoothness. 
Skilled carpenters, working many hours, 
could not improve upon its surface. 


Next, the machine rubs wax into the 
floor. Here again it puts hand-work to 
shame. It rubs rapidly, with great 
power behind each stroke. Under this 
friction the wax warms, spreads evenly. 
You use but half the quantity hand- 
work requires. 


Then, with the same speed and vigor 
the machine polishes. Quickly it brings 
the floor to a fine, lustrous, non-slippery 
finish. You never dreamed your floors 
could glisten so, never imagined that 
old wood could look so new, could 
gleam so brightly. 


Refinish Floors YOURSELF 


It costs money to have someone refinish 
floors for you by ordinary methods, 
Several hundred dollars, anyway. Yet 
for a fraction of this cost you can do 
the work yourself, and when it is done, 
own a machine that will keep your 
floors permanently polished—that will 
go on saving labor as long as you live. 


For refinishing only need be done 
ONCE! The machine keeps your floors 
in perfect condition forever after. A 


few minutes waxing and polishing once 
in a while, an operation absurdly easy, 


makes them look always as though they 
had been refinished the day before. 


No special skill is necessary—no un- 
usual strength. A child can operate the 
machine. And think what it means to 
avoid having workmen in the house — 
to avoid the mess—the danger of dam- 
age to your furnishings. Think what it 
means to be able to proceed leisurely, 
room by room, instead of having the 
whole house upset while you wait un- 
certainly for workmen to finish up. 


Good for ALL Floors 


Not only wood floors, but all other 
types are put in perfect shape by the 
Ponsell machine. It will scrub them— 
without the least splashing —to spotless 
cleanliness, then polish them until your 
face is mirrored. It gives linoleum a 
lustre surpassing anything you have ever 
known before—a surface so immacu- 
lately smooth that dust and dirt have a 
hard time sticking to it. Tile, marble, 
mosaic or rubber—linoleum, cork, 
terrazo or cement—no matter what the 
floor this little machine wins enthusiastic 
praise for its results, 


In thousands of homes, in all parts 
of the country, this machine has been 
quickly welcomed. ‘Greatest labor- 
saving device we have,’’ says one 
woman. ‘‘Old, neglected floors now in 
good condition,’’ writes another. And 
still “another declares. ‘Have lost my 
dread of waxing days.” 


Branches in 
Twenty-Four Cities 


We have established branches in many 
cities for the convenience of our custom- 
ers. We are ready and anxious to give you 
a FREE demonstration zz your own 
home, or, if you are too far from 
our nearest branch a ten-day FREE 
trial. But first, write to us for 
a description of what the ma- 
chine does and how it does it. 
It is a most interesting story 
—a story that every home- 
owner should read. Writing 
for this booklet is the first step 
toward a vast improvement in 
your floors, toward greater 
charm for your entire home. 


There is now no need to 
be satisfied with dingy, un- 
sightly oors—withinaday you 
can transform them. There is 
now no need for the back- 
breaking labor of bending and 
stooping, the wear and tear 
on your hands of water, soap, 
cleaning fluids, scrubbing 
brushes and wet rags—no need 
for wearing yourself out in 
rubbing, polishing, mopping 
and drying floors, 

Mail us the coupon now 
while it is so handy and let us 
show you the way to avoid this 
labor and gain floors that your 
friends will envy and admire. 








ONE machine—yet it 





Ponsell Floor Machine Co. 
220-230 West 19th St., New York City 

Please mai! me complete information and prices re- 
garding your Electric 
obligate me in any way whatever, 


Dept. 210 


Floor Machine. This does not 
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subordinate. 

A similar striking difference in 
composition appears in the fenes- 
tration of the houses in these two 
periods. We have remarked the 
small window openings and the 
irregularity of their placing in the 
Tudor style (Fig. 6). In the later 
period, a passion for window glass 
and for the symmetrical placing 
of the openings made these man- 
sions into veritable hothouses. 
The modern sun parlor was out- 
done. The verse of the day de- 
scribing Hardwick Hall, a stately 
Elizabethan , manor house, as 
something ‘more glass than wall,’ 
was applicable to many houses. 
Fountains Hall (Fig. 10) has a vast 
area of windows, some of which are 
so high that they need two tran- 
som-bars and so broad that they 
require a row of mullions. 

We turn now to consider what 
we have designated as details — 
that is, such matters as texture 
and ornament. We shall treat the 
cottage and the manor house 
without distinction. In general, 
any statement will be equally 
applicable to both. 

We have spoken of the varied 
materials of which the cottages 
are built. Like statements might 
be made concerning the manor 
houses, except that in them the 
more durable materials are pre- 
ferred, and wood alone is never 
used. 

Some magnificent half-timber 
manor houses still remain, those 
in the South using heavy vertical 
and diagonal timbers and those in 
Cheshire and Lancashire especially 
using elaborate designs and pat- 
terns in the timberwork. In 
many cases these diamonds, cir- 
cles, or radial patterns are con- 
fusing, especially on large wall 
areas, while the simplicity of the 
closely spaced uprights and the 
heavy horizontal ties satisfies the 
eyes as to the strength and sta- 
bility of the house. Between the 
timbers the wall filling is either of 
plaster or of brick, and the brick 
may be laid straight or arranged 


diagonally in what is known as the 
herringbone pattern. The possi- 
bilities for good color effects from 
combinations of wood with plaster 
or brick are great, and the English 
houses run the gamut from a black 
and white zebra-like treatment to 
a mellow combination of weath- 
ered wood with a texture like 
velvet and warm tones of plaster 
or brick. The study of half. 
timber manor houses leads one to 
the conclusion that half-timber, to 
be attractive, should be restricted 
to small areas. The touch of half- 
timber in the gables of the.brick 
house of Compton Winyates (Fig. 
6) is a most satisfactory treat- 
ment. 

The ornament in a half-timber 
house is so often found in the 
pattern itself that no other is 
necessary; but the barge- (or 
verge-) board, that piece of wood 
used on the gable under the eaves 
to protect the face of the wall from 
the rain, is usually the place for 
carving. Often these boards are of 
pierced design with Gothic tracery 
patterns applied, as in the Cottage 
at Penshurst (Fig. 2). Decorative 
carving is often found as well 
around the doors, and on the 
pendants and brackets used on 
gables and overhangs. 

In the small houses of the Tudor 
and Elizabethan period brick was 
used first in the chimneys only, 
later as a filling for the timber- 
work, then as material for the wall 
of the ground floor, and finally 
as material for the entire outer 
walls. The finest Tudor manor 
houses of brick, with terra-cotta 
embellishments, of which Comp- 
ton Winyates is one (Fig. 6), were 
built in the first thirty years of the 
sixteenth century. In Elizabethan 
examples, when brick is the chief 
material of the house, stone is used 
where wrought detail is required, 
as in cornices, parapets, and 
pilasters. Felbrigge Hall in Nor- 
folk (Fig. 7), of the early seven- 
teenth century, is a good example 
of this. The brick wall is usually 
laid in English bond, with alter- 
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Hinwes are now bought on 


a new basis 


SELECTION of appropriate hinges is an 
intriguing opportunity for harmonious 
choice, made doubly interesting by the 
great variety of marvelously beautiful 
finishes in which McKinney Hinges are 
available. 

Picture the sheer beauty of a McKinney 
steel hinge finished with the soft rich- 
ness of dull rubbed antique bronze so 
treated as to become lovelier with each 
passing year. Or the quiet dignity of a 
hinge in McKinney relieved iron finish, 
against the dignified background of 
Flemish or Weathered Oak. Dull brass 
or McKinney black iron finish may 
perhaps be your choice as a foil to old 
ivory woodwork 


“ “ “ “ 


Cheaper hinges—a few cents cheaper— 
may be found. But often at the cost of 
a lifetime of sagging doors, and always 
with the loss of the royally rich finish 
that makes McKinney Hinges objects 
of definite decorative value. 

Your architect or builder will gladly 
lend assistance when you visit the 
Builders’ Hardware Merchant. 

“« “ “ 


cA Gift for Those cAbout to Build 


McKinney Forethought Plans consist of little 
cutouts of your furniture made in proportion to 
your plans. With them you can arrange your 
furniture right on the blue prints. To aid you in 


your home building, McKinney will gladly send 
a set of these plans. Write to the Seen Kinney 
ManvuracturinG Co., Pittsburg nsylvania. 









McKinney Forged Iron 
Hardware now availa- 
ble at surprisingly rea- 
sonable prices at the 
better Builders’ Hard- 
ware Stores. Stunningly 
beautiful hinge straps, 
entrance handle sets, 
knockers, shutter dogs 
and other pieces for 
outfitting a home com- 
plete are available. In 


', authentic designs to 
' match Colonial, Eng- 


lish, Spanish or Italian 

architectural styles. 

Write for the beautiful 
free brochure. 


| MCKINNEY HINGES 
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“The supreme combination of 
all that is fine in motor cars.” 











Grace * It is not surprising that Packard cars 
have eleven times won international beauty 
contests abroad. For their slim, graceful, flowing 
lines are so universally admired and frankly imi- 
tated that they have set an enduring style in 
motor car design. 


But the fleet grace of Packard lines is truly appro- 
priate only to the car which created them. For 
grace is more than a thing of external appear- 
ance. Grace is beauty in motion. 


The grace of the Packard is symbolic of the 
car’s supreme performance—its smooth, rapid 
acceleration—the ease with which it reaches 
and maintains unsurpassed speeds—the comfort 
of its luxuriously roomy interior. 


The improved Packards, while retaining the 
traditional Packard lines, have an added 
refinement of beauty and a new range of per- 
formance which only those who drive them 
can fully appreciate. 


PAC K A R DPD 
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nate rows of headers and stretch- 
ers, — that is, the short and long 
side of the brick, — but this is 
interrupted by a pattern worked 
out in darker bricks, usually a 
diaper or diamond design, or a 
zigzag. The charm of these 
patterns lies in the fact that they 
are never carried uninterruptedly 
over the whole surface, but are 
allowed to fade away and be 
picked up again. Some early 
houses have a method of relieving 
large surfaces with recessed panels 
of brick. The stepped gable of 
Flemish origin occasionally finds 
its way to England, a form well 
adapted to the rectangular shape 
of the brick. Brick bay windows 
are usually of octagonal plan for 
the same reason. 

The color of the brick used 
varies from purplish with black 
headers, —that is, the brick 
burned black in the kilns — as 
at Hampton Court, to yellow red, 
and reddish yellow, and brown 
tones, as at Compton Winyates. 
In this last-named example the 
mortar is yellow in tone, so that 
the effect of the wall is a color 
unity. 

Stone, also, varies in color and 
quality in different parts of the 
country. In the belt of limestone, 
which includes the Cotswold re- 
gion, the stone is ‘at first rather 
yellow in tone and _ becomes 
bleached and later turns into rich 
colors.’ The stone of the North is 
hard, and the masonry is conse- 
quently more severe. Ham Hill 
stone in Dorset and Somersetshire 
has mellow coloring and beautiful 
texture. As far as the surface of 
the stone is concerned, the treat- 
ment varies from rubble (irregular 
stonework) and roughly dressed 
ashlar (squared stonework) to 
carefully dressed ashlar. The use 
of stone is most appropriate to 
large buildings, and permits 


breadth of treatment and suggests 


dignity and repose. 
The usual place for a stone 


carved ornament on a brick or 
stone house is over the entrance 


doorway, and here the heraldic 
design is mast often found. (Fig. 
6.) Kingston House shows a 
decorative treatment on the 
crowning cornices of the bay 
windows reminiscent of the curved 
gables of Felbrigge Hall (Fig. 7). 
This latter building shows also a 
quaint conceit of the times, the in- 
troduction of letters in the parapet. 

It would be natural for the 
manor houses, with their increase 
in size and dignity, to lose much of 
the domestic charm of the cottage. 
But the small scale of the units of 
the house, which suggest human 
proportions, is consistently main- 
tained. The windows, even when 
they occupy large areas, are divided 
by mullions and transoms into 
‘lights,’ and then still further sub- 
divided, by leading, into small 
panes; the doors are kept of nor- 
mal size and are sometimes ap- 
proached by a flight of steps as at 
Longleat (Fig. 9). These features 
give domestic scale to the exterior. 
Often the garden terraces intro- 
duce balustrades which act also 
as units of measurement in de- 
termining the scale of other parts 
of the house. 

In mass, division, and details 
the English house shows much 
that merits the careful attention 
of the architect of the American 
house. Its charm cannot be se- 
cured from the unguided hands 
of the American carpenter and 
mason. It is rather the result of a 
thorough study on the part of the 
architect of proportions and com- 
position, and an execution that 
shows a feeling for material and 
careful attention to every part in 
the development of a consistent 
and beautiful whole. 














FIG. 10. 








FOUNTAINS HALL, YORKSHIRE 
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The 
flame that 
flatters — 


LIGHTED candles at your din- 
ner table—let that be your 
gracious custom—it is the 
fashion. A flattering fashion, 
too, for under candle glow 
your linen fairly pearls— 
your glassware flashes dia- 
mond lights—your silver 
softly sheens—the faces about 
your table all appear beau- 
tifully outlined, rippling with 
vivacious candlelight—and 
conversation grows brilliant! 

The smartest of dinner 
candles are “Slim Fours” 
from the distinguished line of 
Atlantic Candles. Of the im- 
peccable quality and author- 
itative style which interior 
decorators recommend. Wo- 
men who “do things well,” 
take pride in using Atlantic 
Candles. 

There is an 
Candles” band on each 
candle. So you can easily 
pick out Atlantic Candles. 
At gift shops, department 
stores, florists and jewelers. 


ATLANTIC 
CANDLES 


Send for a copy of “Candle 

Glow,” our booklet on candle- 

light fashions. The Atlantic 
Refining Co., Philadel phia. 


“Atlantic 
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«Modern interiors, depending so 
ete upon fine plaster effects, 
need a dependable metal lath. 
Your choice can wisely be GF 
Herringbone Rigid Metal Lath. 


HE walls and ceilings of your home must 

convey an impression of beauty, of taste 
and charm—they must be a decorative asset 
enhancing the fine qualities of your carefully 
selected furnishings. But they must also per- 
form another duty, they must provide sound, 
fireproof, permanent construction. 


And when youchoose GF Herringbone Rigid 
Metal Lath you assure yourself of walls well 
fitted to perform their double duty. Not 
only is beauty of plastered surface given its 
utmost permanence over Herringbone 
Metal Lath, but firesafety, so important in 
modern building of homes, is greatly fur- 
thered by this Metal Lath of lasting Armco 
Ingot Iron. Interesting literature free on request. 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING BUILDING 
PRODUCTS, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Members of the National Council for Better Plastering 


Branches and Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 





errincbone 
ee Rieie Metal Lath 


GF Herringbone Metal Lath was the pioneer metal 
lath made of Armco Ingot Iron. This world-fa- 
mous iron with its high rust-resistance assures the 
utmost durability in GF Herringbone Metal Lath 
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THE GARDEN AS A FRAME FOR THE Housg 
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balustrades. The meagrest pro- 
tection is in all ways sufficient if 
we are to feel the full sense of 
companionship with our _holly- 
hocks and Delphinium. One of 
the pleasantest terraces | know 
has no railing at all — just a half- 
dozen potted box trees placed 
at intervals along the outer edge. 
The garden can be brought even 
closer to the house if flowers are 
planted on the terrace, in small 
beds made by taking out a few 
bricks or a stone or two in the 
floor of the terrace close to the 
house, and filling the space with 
good soil. 

In cases where houses are tied 
close to the ground, and there is no 
embarrassing height to overcome, 
the question is somewhat simpler. 
The brick paving shown in the 
third illustration pictures an in- 
viting walk where one can stroll 
after dinner with no fear of wet 
grass or evening dew. Chairs can 
easily be brought out from the 
house and arranged informally 
according to the number of one’s 
guests. 

A more luxuriant effect has 
been secured (shown in the next 
illustration) by a pergola built 
out from the house and covered 
with grapevines. Here is a shady 
retreat where one can be com- 
fortable at all hours of the day, 
and in winter the sun has no 
difficulty in getting through the 
leafless vines to give warmth and 
cheer to the interior. 

If we are familiar with French 
and Italian gardens we probably 
know that all our plants do not 
have to be ‘planted’ in the garden. 
Window-boxes filled with ivy, 
geraniums, or petunias, or pots of 
evergreens, bay trees, or privet, 
placed on a brick terrace or stone 
walk, give their satisfaction as 
surely as an immovable bed of 
white phlox or a row of peonies. 
If properly arranged they are 
instrumental in carrying out the 
spirit of the garden, whether 
formal or informal. 

The question of planting in 
close juxtaposition to the house 
cannot be too carefully considered. 
Notice the very appropriate rock- 
work in the fourth illustration, 
and see how well it blends with 
the architecture which it sup- 
plements. If the house is formal 
and its lines symmetrical, the 
garden should follow out this 
general scheme. If, on the other 
hand, you have a rambling New 
England farmhouse, somewhat 
similar to that shown in the first 
illustration, informal planting is 
more in keeping. The giant apple 
tree which dominates this scene 


could feel at home in no other 
atmosphere. 

Do not think that the vege. 
table garden, whether large or 
small, must be separated from 
the flower garden or carefully 
removed from the house, even 
if you are striving for formality, 
There is nothing undignified about 
vegetables!) As they are con- 
stantly needed, it is convenient 
to be able to get at them easily, 
and accessibility counts doubly 
when it comes to the question of 
a last-minute salad or a melon 
for the unexpected guest. 

Make it a point to let your 
vegetable garden appear to in- 
crease the size of your flower 
garden. If you have a central 
path leading through your flowers, 
let it continue’ down to the last 
row of corn which marks the end 
of your vegetable plot. Be sure, 
however, to continue a narrow 
border of flowers — zinnias or 
African marigolds —the whole 
length, thus creating the desired 
illusion. This is also a good 
place for dahlias, as they blossom 
from the middle of August until 
frost. Even one row will go a 
long way toward hiding the 
yellowing tomato vines and dusty 
eggplants you may want to keep 
out of sight when you have your 
fall garden party. 

It is desirable to have the axis 
of a garden coincide with that of 
the house, although this may be 
shifted to coincide with the 
approach. The garden _ paths 
shown in the second and fourth 
illustrations admirably illustrate 
this point. In each instance there 
is a door which leads on to a 
terrace and a flight of steps that 
lead on to a garden path, with 
the result that it is difficult to 
resist the appeal of their urgent 
invitations. 

| cannot too strongly emphasize 
the advantages of a French 
window or a glass door opening on 
to a garden. One of the reasons 
for placing the house and the 
garden close together is to be 
able to enjoy the garden from the 
house. It is not always feasible 
to be out of doors, and if we 
can look up from the occupation 
that keeps us inside, through a 
few panes of glass or a screen 
door, to a mass of blossoms, we 
will derive added enjoyment from 
our flowers. If we take advantage 
in every way of our ‘out-of-door 
rooms,’ it will make our house 
seem the larger and the more 
complete. 

Flower beds near the house 
will never be wholly satisfactory 
if, when we look out on them, 
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SMARTLY NEW—DELIGHTFULLY OLD 


HERE in the last few years American women 
have discovered a new charm in the old 
beauty of Early American houses, chests, 
tables, chairs, china and glass. 


For the bride of today whose new home 
will express this old loveliness in materials 
and design, nothing could be more fittingly 
appropriate than a gift of “Treasure” Solid 
Silver in the “Early American Style’. It is a 
pattern that really belongs in such a setting, 
for the “Early American Style” goes back 
for the inspiration of its design to the work 
of the old silversmiths in the famous col- 
lections of the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York and the Art Museum in Boston. 
These old silver pieces are almost priceless, 
but here, in the “Early American Style”, every 
need of the new hostess has its matching 
piece in this lovely pattern, plain or 
engraved, to suit her choice. The same 
precious metal through and through, it will 
be a life-long treasure. 


See the “Early American” at your jeweler’s, 
or write us for illustrated brochure. 


Ro cers, Lunt & BowWLEN 


/SUSERSMTS 3 


Kenwood and Davis Streets 





AMERICAN 
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more can not be said. 
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One of the home designs from our Free Plan Book 


Artfully Piatt. 
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J.C. Simos, Architect 


forthe small family. Long lived, 
too, when waite faite — 


Galifoniiia Redwood 


CauirorniA joins with New 
England in the influences 
which have made this design 
so thoroughly delightful. 
Simplicity is the prevailing 
note of the exterior. And in- 
side the living rooms are skill- 
fully separated from the two 
lovely bedrooms which will 
look out upon green lawns 
and color-splashed gardens. 


Small, but sound and sub- 
stantial. A home to last gen- 
erations with a minimum of 


by-the-Sea, California, was 
built in 1910 with Redwood 
stained for the exterior. Dur- 
ing sixteen years it has with- 
stoodsalt air, fog,rain andsun. 
Yet not a penny has been re- 
quired for upkeep. 


This wood is durable. It re- 
sists rot and fire. It stays put 
and is easy to work. In many 
important qualities it is first 
by government test among 
favorite building woods. So 
buildartistically and build well 
with Redwood 





painting and 
repairs. The 
specifications 
rightly call for 
California 
Redwood. 
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tohaveahome 
of charm and 
maximum life. 
Our forefa- 
thers built 
long-lived 
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ThePierpont 
Inn, Ventura- 


Pierpont Inn 
Vevtura-by-the-Sea, California 


homes. You 
can also. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK, 
“Redwood Home Plans by California Architects” 


California Redwood 


Association 





Name 


CauirorniA Repwoop AssociaTIon, Dept. 210 
24 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Pleasesend meafreecopy of your book, 
“Redwood Home Plans byCalifornia Architects” 
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THE GARDEN AS A FRAME FOR THE House 
(Continued from page 462) 


particularly from an upper win- 
dow, we see a generous expanse of 
brown dirt. We must make sure 
that these neighborly beds are 
well filled and that they give the 
appearance of a carpet of color. 
Trees planted near the house are 
in all ways desirable provided 
they do not throw too much 
shade on the flowers that require 
sun. A sleeping porch loses much 
of its charm if one cannot hear 
the wind rustling through the 
leaves and look out into a sea of 
green on waking. 

Few features of a house appeal 
to the garden-lover more than a 
side or back door which leads 
directly into the garden. Although 
the garden may be close to the 
house, it will never seem so to 
the one who must go out of the 
front door and then make an 
excursion around the house to 
reach it. Who wants to walk 
around two or three sides of a 
house to get into a garden? In 
the early morning the grass is 
wet, and in the heat of the day the 
sun is forbidding, and in such a 
case the garden trip is frequently 
put off until afternoon. The 
kitchen door may be nearer, but 
the cook may be far from cordial, 
and when we go into our gardens 
we want to be at peace with the 
world. There is, of course, the 
cellar door, but unless we have 
been shaking down the furnace 
or throwing away old bottles, we 
are seldom apt to emerge through 
the bulkhead. 

If the architect has not foreseen 
this point and _ provided the 
garden door, it is an easy matter 
to cut down a window, build a 
simple terrace, or at least a flight 
of steps protected by a graceful 
iron railing, and thus to solve the 
problem. If the change is not 
made during the usual clean-up 
time in the fall, late March or 
early April will do nearly as well, 
and there will be few traces of 
a ‘recent improvement’ by the 
time spring bulbs begin to show 
color. A door leading out of the 


dining-room is to my mind ideal. 
We relish particularly the thought 
of wandering out on to a garden 
breakfast or 


path just after 


dinner; and if it is too cool to 
have our meals outside, we can 
at least enjoy a garden vista 
through an open doorway when 
we steal time for the leisure and 
respite which the occasion af. 
fords. 

It is sometimes possible to 
approach the garden through a 
door from the sun parlor, as both 
are frequently apt to be on the 
south or the west side of a house. 
A sun parlor cannot, however, 
be used properly as an extra 
inside room in winter and as an 
outdoor porch in summer. This 
is a mistaken theory, and those 
who try to use it for both purposes 
are generally dissatisfied. Unless 
it is open to the floor and can 
have full-length screens in sum- 
mer, a sun parlor never seems to 
be anything but a room with the 
windows open; and if full-length 
screens are possible in summer, 
then full-length windows are 
necessary in winter, and the sun 
parlor never seems to be anything 
but a glassed-in porch. A sun 
parlor cannot serve two masters 
— Winter and Summer. It must 
adhere to one or the other. And 
then there is the question of 
furnishing. 

What we have 
parlors in winter to make them 
seem like particularly attractive 
plant-filled rooms does not always 
fill the bill in summer, when rain 
and dampness get in under the 
awnings. Furthermore, when the 
sap begins to run, we like to be 
on the move also and have some- 
thing new to look at. We like to 
be outdoors even if our feet are 
secure on a board or brick floor. 
If we have another porch to go to, 
large or small, open or covered, 
we will forsake the sun parlor 
almost entirely in spite of its 
screens and wicker chairs, and 
return to it only when the leaves 
begin to fall. 

Let us fool Rebecca West this 
winter and, instead of cogitating 
about new bathroom appliances 
and a rearrangement of cellar 
furniture, let us devise new ways 
and means of living in our gardens 
from the very first moment the 
breath of spring is upon us. 
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A as exemple of the way Belflor adds an individuality which no one can hope to secure with common on ordinary pee ng. 
No wonder this new trend in decoration is taking hold everyw here. The luminous buff and ivory tile design in the hall and living 


You keep your furniture and hangings new and 

up to date. Why not also have floors that are 
truly modern and whose beauty is permanent? Follow 
the advice of leading architects and decorators and 
cover old worn floors with colorful Nairn Goip Szau 
Intaips. You'll be surprised how inexpensively this 
can be done. 


In new homes, as well as in old ones, Gotp SEAL 
Intaips provide floors which 


room above is Gop SEAL Inuaip, Belflor Pattern No. 7151-4. 


Economical floors 0 permanent beauty 





find those delicate mottlings of colors that set off 
woven rugs to such wonderful advantage. And so 
great is the variety of Be/flr patterns that they will 

meet the requirements of every type of room. 
Should you want patterns in clear, solid colors ask 
to see Gotp Szat Intarps in the Universal patterns. 
Satisfaction is guaranteed or your money back. 
When you buy inlaid linoleum look for the Gold 
Seal on the face of the goods 





are permanent in every sense of 
theword. Unlikeordinary floors 
they will never splinter or wear 
white — never need expensive 
refinishing. They are genuine 
inlaid linoleum with nearly 
forty years’ reputation for qual- 
ity and staunchness. 


The hall and living room in 
the picture show Gotp Srau 
Intarp in one of the Be/flor pat- 
terns. Only in Belflor do you 








Gop Seat Intap, Belflor Pattern No. 2047-1 


or the Nairn name on the back. 
FREE—“ Creating a Charming Home” 


Laura Hale Shipman has 
filled this booklet with sim- 
plified, easily followed sugges- 
tions on beautifying the home. 
Interesting interiors and many 
beautiful new patterns in full 
colors. May wesend you a copy? 


CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago 
Kansas City Atlanta Minneapolis Cleveland 
Dallas Pittsburgh San Francisco New Orleans 





When buying INLAID LINOLEUM ask for NAIRN 


|GOLD SEAL INLAIDS 
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XK JO home could enjoy a greater 
luxury than that afforded by 
Frigidaire Electric Refrigeration. Yet 
in spite of the supreme luxury of the 
service which Frigidaire renders, its 
first cost is surprisingly low, and its 
operating cost is actually less than the 
cost of ice in most cases. 

Frigidaire preserves perfectly the F | 
fine flavors of the most delicate foods, F | 
It provides its owner with an ample F | | 
supply of sparkling ice cubes. It f | 
freezes the most delicious of desserts, fF | 
It affords the degree of satisfaction F | 
which can come only from permanent § | 
dependability and service. | 

There is only one electric refrigera F 
tor named “Frigidaire”. It is a 
product of General Motors, made by 
the world’s largest builder of electric F | 
refrigerators, endorsed by the satis F | 
faction of more than 250,000 users. It ff | 
is offered in a wide range of models, | ‘ 
including complete metal cabinets Ff | 
finished in white Duco and lined with F | 
seamless porcelain enamel, as well as | | 
cooling units designed for installation | | 
in the standard makes of ice-boxes. 

Visit our nearest sales office and see f | 
Frigidaire in actual operation. Or 
mail the coupon below for a copy of F | 
the Frigidaire Catalog. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY ; | I 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation | I 
Dept. Z-42, DAYTON, OHIO P 








a “ | fi 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Dept. Z-42, Dayton, Ohio . | 


Please send me a copy of the 
Frigidaire Catalog. 




















Only the frosty chill which Frigidaire 
| provides can preserve the delicious flavor 
of avocado pear salad, canape’ caviar 
| and other really delicate dishes. 
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This modern ice man‘calls once~ 
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A SnapsHot Diary 
(Continued from page 430) 
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Fig. 4. The vine-covered trellis on the tool house 


] seem possessed with the idea 
of supplying an atmosphere com- 
pletely foreign to my old New 
England farm, but | suppose the 
spell of the South is upon me, and 
Icannot bear to leave it all behind. 
After this | am afraid my friends 
will not want to see me trusted 
with an old New England farm, 
for fear | might take a sudden 
fancy to erect a Swiss chalet in a 
corner of the garden! 


S the ‘Cheerful Cherub’ might 
say: 


Home again is very pleasant, 
For this reason most of all: 

We can show our home sights, 
also, 
When our 
call! 


out-of-town friends 


My friends and family will be 
relieved to learn that | have 


found a thoroughly New Eng- 
land model for that out-of-door 
porch of mine. Strange to relate, 
it was not more than five miles 
from home, but even the very 


lovely fagade of the house itself, 
which we had admired many 
times in passing, had not pre- 
pared us for the delights to be 
found when we were privileged to 
see the garden side! 

In the first place, without alter- 
ing the lines of the house in the 
least a very delightful sunroom 
has been created by simply throw- 
ing several small rooms at the 
back of the house together and 
adding more windows. This 
proved too warm in summer, how- 
ever, having a direct southern 
exposure, and the fortunate idea 
evolved of adding on to the quaint 
little old tool house a comfortably 
shaded porch for summer living. 
And a very decorative little tool 
house it has proved to be. A vine- 
covered trellis on the side toward 
the house makes the little build- 
ing take its place as part of the 
garden scheme, and the tiny- 
paned windows, the amusing 
weathervane, and the 
contribute to its charm. 

After all, New England is really 
hard to beat! 


dovecote 





Fig. 5. A sunroom made by throwing several rooms together and 
adding more windows 
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THE BABY 
(\nopen, fixer. 


7" perfect miniature! ae 
your little girl happy by eet: 
ting ber one for C bristmas 
Send the coupon now. : 


The pride in saying— 


“T own one”’ 


How genuine is the satisfaction which comes 
to the woman who ownsa Roper! In its beauty, 
inits craftsmanship, in its convenience—this gas 
range represents the highest achievement in 
Roper’s 41 years of fine service to the needs of 
American women. And Roper Complete Oven 
Control bringsa freedom which they have never 
known before. It not only regulates but also dis- 
tributes the heat in the oven—saving food and 
fueland hours of precious time. It bakes in fresh 
air, moist and rich in oxygen. You will be proud 
of the finer foods you can prepare in this finer 
proud to say, ‘‘I own one.” 


















© 1926, by G. D. R. Co. 











range 


The Baby Roper gives your little girl, too, the 
pride of saying ‘‘I own one.”’ It’s a miniature 
range—‘‘just like mother’s.’* Doors open and 
close; grates lift out. Send the coupon and only 


$1 for the Baby Roper. 
GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION; Rockford, I/linois 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


RPLE LINE GS AND THE ROPER COMFLETE OVEN CONTROL ARE ON THE GAS RANGE YOU BUY 


BE SURE THE ROPER f 





BABY ROPER COUPON H. B. 10 


GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION, Rockford, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Enclosed is $1 bill or money order (checks cannot be accepted) for which please send a Baby Roper. 








Namne........--- Se SS a 
a ~~ (6 Pp ER” 
on =" GAS RANGES S. 
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“That’s Why We Decided On 
The Heat We Decided On” 


O wrote Ned MacDowell to those others. Wrote to six 

of them who had written Katharine and himself about 

heating systems, when this young couple were building 
their ideal home. 


TP a MT 


After many attempts to send a satisfactory answer to these 
kindly disposed friends and relatives, Ned took the re- 
sponsibility to his office with him. Here’s part of his letter: 


\! 
i 
Hit 


Wilkin 


“Enclosed is a copy of a letter from Katharine’s dear old 
Dad.”’ “For years he had to answer for her, and now he’s 
answering for us both. We have found that everything he 
wrote about heat-saving is so. That’s why we decided 
on the kind of heat we decided on.” 


What Dad wrote Katharine and Ned about heating sys- 
tems, takes all of pages 7 and 8 in ‘‘Letters To and Fro.” 
Which by the way is a 34-page book of heating help hints 
that contains all the letters from their friends. And the 
answers to them. 


What Dad said was the clincher for their putting in the 
kind of heating they did. 

When you have read the frank 
statements of the six people, 
whose letters Ned was answering, 
you'll see that there is something 
to be said for each of the various 





systems they each favored — 


t Dit 





7 
your own probably among them. | 
You will have acquired a lot of | 

= : —<—————=0.4 
a= valuable ideas on how to in- f Te 
crease your heat and decrease ] 
your fuel bills. | 
Write for free copy of ‘Letters | 
To and Fro.” | | 
| 
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IRVINGTON, NEW YORK 


New York Office — 30 East 42nd Street 
Representatives in all Canadian Offices: 
Principal Cities Harbor Comm. Bldg., Toronto 
124 Stanley St., Montreal 
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PRIMEVERE — STILL THE BEST YELLOW 
HERBACEOUS PEONY 


of Mme. Louis Henry, yellow 
washed lightly with red, were as 
lovely and as freshly interesting 
as ever. From time to time | 
increase these plants. Not only 
are they unusual in the garden, 
but the flowers are particularly 
effective when cut. Placed flat on 
deep plates of lustrous pewter, 
their beauty is fully displayed, 
and they have the splendid qual- 


ity of keeping fresh for several 
days. 

All of the,accompanying photo- 
graphs were made in my garden 
from blooms of my own growing. 
They not only give me delightful 
recollections, but spur me on in 
patient and continued efforts to 
find and keep only the finest and 
most valuable things to grace my 
garden. 





LA FEE — A TALL SWAYING FAIRY IN 
THE GARDEN 


Tue Four Watts or A Housz 
(Continued from page 438) 


interesting, andone which covered 
quite a stretch of years, begin- 
ning apparently in the late seven- 
teen hundreds. The stencil pat- 
terns were more simple than 
elaborate, and were cut out of 
some heavy stiff material, layers 
of paper or leather. These were 
held to the walls, as far as one may 
discover now, while the plaster 
was still damp and_ brushed 


lightly across, leaving a pattern 
in color or black, either in border 
form, or as an allover design 
where larger spaces were to be 
filled, or again in panel forms. 
Around the ceiling line, along the 
wainscot, and surrounding the 
casements and door frames, these 
primitive decorations found their 
way, and their way has been 
a delight to follow for those who 
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GOVERNOR BRADFORD 


ROCKER 


An authentic reproduction 
of the beautiful colonial 
Governor Bradford. The 
lines are quaint yet graceful, 
the chair exceedingly com- 
fortable. Whitney No.659-3. 


The Butterfly Table shown 
below is an authentic repro- 
duction of a graceful colo- 
nial design. Useful as tea 
table, hall table, end table, 
telephone table, (No. 608.) 
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GOVERNOR HANCOCK ‘. 











¥ will be pleasantly sur- 


prised when you first relax in- 

to the generous arms of the Whit- 
ney Governor Hancock Windsor. 
Surprised that a chair so hand- 
some, so dignified can offer such 
comfort.... A new design, this 
Governor Hancock Arm Chair 
..old time hospitality at its best. 


W. F. WHITNEY COMPANY 
South Ashburnham, Mass. 


\hitn ey 


Wind SOPS 


A most interesting booklet 
on the history, design 
and correct use of Windsor 
Chairs is yours for the ask- 
ing. Write Dept. B 10 for 
"The Windsor Beautiful.” 





GOVERNOR BRADFORD 


ARM CHAIR 


Aman’s chair, this. TheGov- 
ernor Bradford Windsor is 
designed on generous lines, 
sturdy, comfortable. The 
Comb Back provides a satis- 
factory head rest, the broad 
arms carry all the way round 
the back. Whitney No. 59-2. 


The Governor Hancock 
Windsor shown in center 
panel isWhitney No. 40F-2. 
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have been fortunate enough to 
come upon it. Done in home- 
made dyes of many colors, or 
brushed in with a local clay paint, 
these stencils mark the next 
definite bit of progress in wall 
decoration — with their greens, 
browns, blues, and yellows, gener- 
ally on a light background, often 
buff, and brought into sharp re- 
lief vith the ever-abundant black. 

The old house in New England 
which was remodeled seventy- 
five years ago, receiving at the 
time a second wall of lathe and 
plaster in the living-room so that 
the corner: timbers might be 
finally hidden, lost a simple but 
quaint stenciling in the process. 
The old clock, however, which 
was fastened to the wall for all 
time, must not be moved from its 
place, and so the walls were made 
to come flush with its sides. This 
left a space behind the top of the 
clock where the old frieze was not 
covered, and there, by the removal 
of the scrolled decoration on the 
top of the clock, it was discovered. 


written neatly and carefully jp 
an old cookbook one hundred and 
twenty-five years ago: — 

Take green verditer, glue, Hot water, 
a little starch, mix thin about the con- 
sistency of a boild starch. 


Verditer was a name applied 
to two pigments, green and blue, 
prepared by decomposing copper 
nitrate with chalk and quick- 
lime. Thus we have one recipe, at 
least, which gives an insight into 
the old resourcefulness. It is to 
be regretted that none of the old 
brushes have come to us, for they, 
too, would have been homemade 
— probably from the bristles of 
the family hog. 

Sometimes the motif of design 
was flowers, and these appeared 
in border forms, within panels, 
in floating garlands, and some- 
times in happy abandonment all 
over the walls. One fine old panel, 
still flaunting its original coloring, 
is of black with bright yellow 
figures thrown upon it; while 
black and red were combined on 


“ It is a series of slatted egg forms many walls, and browns and blues 

: done in darkened brown or green Were also used. When an old wall 

JF on a buff background, surrounded painted from ceiling to floor with 

by dots and dashes in regular series of landscapes is revealed 

: border form. It is known that to us, the story is a very different 

even in the seventeenth century one. Here local history, local color, 

walls were ‘daubed, whitelimed, and local activities are written 

Residence Albert T. Bodker and flowered,’ but whether these in no uncertain script, and, al- 

Tarrytown, N. Y. Architect oF flowers grew in stenciled soil we though the perspective and pro- 

do not know. portions may be questioned, that 

= : See : Another form of early decora- which lies unrolled before us is 
THis illustration indicates the pleasing effect ob tion for plaster walls, and one something to be cherished. 

tained through the use of Tudor Stone Flagging for (¢ which comes down to us enveloped New England seems to have 

a terrace floor. Mined from our slate quarries in in much the same shroud of been the section most attractive 

: ieee ; fy mystery — as to date, materials, to the old free-hand mural paint- 

‘7 ~—- Vermont, endowed by nature with an infinite variety 3 and artists as that which sur. ers, for it is there that the fin- 

#2 = of subdued color tones, readily cut in shapes and sizes rounds the stenciling work, is est specimens of landscape decora- 


a. Quarries and Main Office: West Pawlet, Vermont iz exposure to gst pankeis i The ee eae 
= pigments, of undoubte ome e c y. 
a signa CHICAGO o preparation, were apparently have been more than one un- 
PHILADELPHIA mixed with water, and whatever fortunate Frenchman loose upon 
TT on of ‘coloring’ ability the housewife — the countryside, for the work on 
rt i es = of the family had proven in her the various walls votes, Ge 
iF) ‘ag = YT OTE: le “C3 endless dyeing of homespun yarns — in skill and technique. Some 0 
: ao is must have been applied here, al- these landscape paintings are 
: es rs y Z 1 though the actual brushwork was _ entirely satisfactory in compost: 
Se nf ro almost certainly done by men. tion, coloring, and nae hb 
eS 2 —— The following home recipe for others show all the crudities 0 
t i (e fe ? hag ‘water colours for walls’ was an artist extremely unpractised 
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desired, it is non-absorbent, practically everlasting, and 
in every way admirably adapted for garden walks, and 


for flooring —indoors and out. 


We shall be pleased to send you upon request 
a copy of our illustrated booklet, which fully 
describes Tudor Stone for Flagging and Roofs, 


Pising-and- Pelson-SHlate-ompany 


NEW YORK 


Sales Office and Architects’ Service Department: 101 Park Ave. 
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that of free-hand painting. As 
far as a misty past can help to 
determine the advent date of this 
work, it seems to place it about 
eighteen hundred or a little earlier. 
Here, when we are fortunate 
enough to find such an art relic, 
real ingenuity is discovered as 
well. Done in colors quite free 
from any oil, these decorations 
have a soft, pleasing finish and 
have proved their ability to 
endure by the splendid state of 
preservation in which they are 
found after so long a time of 


tion have been found. There is a 
story well circulated that some 
unknown traveler, probably a 
Frenchman, wandered up the 
Connecticut Valley and, being 
poor in money ways, used his 
richness of artistic ability to get 
himself a night’s or a week's 
lodging as he journeyed; and this 
seems reasonable when we know 
that it was the taverns, especially 
their ballrooms, which most often 
received this unusual form of 
ornamentation. New Hampshire, 
however, has several _ private 
homes whose rooms were treated 
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“Here, I believe, is the finest of all motor cars. This unreserved statement is made 
with profound respect for Pierce-Arrow’s esteemed contemporaries and with full 
cognizance of Pierce-Arrow’s past achievements. Al! the pleasure, comfort, economy, 
safety and pride of ownership that money can buy are embodied in this new car. 
Pierce-Arrow dealers are offering demonstrations” ... MYRON E. FORBES, ‘President 
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A Wealth of Beauty At Low Cost— 


One of the beautiful homes de- 
signed and built in ‘‘ Audubon 
Terrace,” Buffalo, by E. S. 
Fenwick & Company. Walls are 
Brown WEATHERBEST Stained 
Shingles, while the WEATHERBEST 
roof shingles are a delightful shade 
of green. Plans showing ar- 
rangement of rooms sent on 
request. 








XTERIOR beauty that is per- 
manent is largely a matter of 
proper selection of materials 

for roofs and sidewalls. You can be 

assured that WEATHERBEST Stained 

Shingles will give you all you desire 

in texture, appearance and color with 

durability. A wide range of color 
tones permits selection for any setting 
and any architectural treatment. 

WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles for 
sidewalls cost less than other build- 
ing material, not only in first cost but 
in the saving of repainting every two 
or three years. 











For roofs they give a lifetime of 
service. 

Let us send you the Portfolio of 
Color Photogravures showing the 
use of 100% edge-grain red cedar 
WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles on 
sidewalls and roofs. It will be of 
value to you whether you plan to 
build a new or modernize an old 
home. We will also include a booklet 
which explains how WEATHERBEST 
Stained Shingles can be laid over 
old sidewalls to give an old house 
added value and save repainting 
expense. 


WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE Co., INC. 


809 Island Street 
Western Plant — St. Paul, Minn. 


Reshingling 


WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE Co., Inc. 
809 Island Street, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Please send (1) WeaTHERBEST Color Samples 0 we Color Photogravures showing 
WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles for Sidewalls and Roofs 


PR rica wavacenanss 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Distributing Warehouses in Leading Centers 


This Portfolio of Color 
Photogravures showing nu- 
merous different sidewall 
and roof treatments, con- 
tains valuable suggestions. 
Most of them show floor 
plans. 





| Book on Modernizing and 
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THE Four WaALLs or A House 
(Continued from page 468) 


with his brush. This does not 
mean that the work of the latter 
is therefore uninteresting. On 
the contrary, there is a wealth of 
material included which may be 
called historical data, and for 
which the more skilled artist 
could have found no place in his 
nicer scheme of composition. 

One bedchamber there is, in 
a New England tavern, which 
was decorated as a surprise by 
a friend of the tavern keeper when 
the latter took unto himself a 
wife. There is a dado of trees, 
mountains, and ice done in black, 
gray, and white and cut off from 
the upper walls by a black line 
ahalf inch wide. Above this, and 
running to a leafy border of vines 
around the ceiling, is a most 
vivid sunset scene which runs 
around the entire room, the brick- 
red glow of the sunset being im- 
partial in its radiance on all four 
of the walls. Against the palest of 
pale blue skies great trees rise to 
the ceiling, their trunks carefully 
outlined with a black line on the 
shadow side, their foliage done in 
feathery wisps, or in compact 
balls suggestive of crows’ nests. 
On the ocean wall, which happily 
has no window to break the view, 
the eye is led past an island or 
two, and there, as large as a near- 
by house, graze black cows with 
great white African horns and 
white tails; compact groups of 
trees are constrained from going 
to sea by snugly fitting split-rail 
fences; a rowboat is tethered by 
a rope a good quarter of a mile 
long; and a high, slender light- 
house waves three flags, thus 
guiding to land the dainty caravels 
whose keels ride gaily the tips of 
the waves. 

On the end walls, water slips 
between rocky falls; a man in 
a long red swallow-tailed coat, 
with yellow breeches and a black 
hat, fishes from the high end of 
a boat; and two fine black and 
white carriage dogs chase, for all 
eternity, two lean and weary foxes. 
The note of special interest is 
over the chimney place, where, 
true to old tradition, it should 
nightly be. A simple drawing of 
the tavern itself appears here, 
the perspective of the end made 
clear by a darker red in the bricks. 
Near it lies basking in the evening 
glow a lovely lake, and one won- 
ders why the artist betrayed his 
trust and put a lake where no lake 
lay. Then the host explains that 
in the old days a lake did bask 


‘ where now broad green mowings 


lie. If such a thing were physi- 
cally Possible, one might be said 
to smile with one eye and weep 





with the other when looking at 
these old paintings — so full they 
are of the grotesque, and yet so 
overflowing with desire to express 
the beauty that has appealed to 
the artist. 

The first wallpapers came to 
America as early as 1735. Im- 
ported largely from England and 
France, they brought a new note 
to interior decorating, which was 
eagerly seized upon by those 
whose purses would allow so 
great a luxury. In 1753 a Boston 
bookseller was advertising ‘stampt 
papers for lining of rooms,’ wall- 
paper at that time being con- 
sidered the business of the sta- 
tioners. Before the Revolution, 
wallpaper was manufactured in 
Philadelphia; and yet in 1800 most 
of the papers used in America 
were still being imported. The 
two terms ‘calico painter’ and 
‘paper stainer’ were often used 
together, and since both calico 
and paper were stamped with 
blocks it is very possible that the 
same artisan may have worked 
on the two mediums, using per- 
haps the same designs inter- 
changeably. 

The original reason for using 
paper on house walls was the pro- 
tection it afforded against damp- 
ness. Many of the simpler homes 
in the isolated districts saved the 
few newspapers which penetrated 
to them and papered entire walls 
with them, which shows that they 
adopted ‘hangings’ for utilitarian 
purposes rather than for artistic 
ones. One old newspaper found 
a short time ago was laboriously 
stamped with a home-cut block 
of wood, so that a dainty allover 
design of a flower, done in purple, 
covered its entire printed surface. 
While this may never have covered 
a wall, it showed the ingenuity of 
a would-be designer who had no 
materials but those of his own 
producing. 

The first wallpaper patterns 
were produced by the use of 
stencils, and then, following this 
process, patterns were carefully 
cut or carved out of wood and 
stamped upon the paper. These 
in turn were carefully painted by 
hand or had their coloring ap- 
plied by blocks, each color of 
course demanding its own block. 
By this time the long roll of paper 
had been brought to pass, but 
until about 1790 wallpapers were 
made in small pieces, measuring 
variously — twenty inches by 
twenty-eight, eighteen inches by 
fifteen, or eighteen inches square. 
One of these, done in blues and 
white, was made up of quaint 
little figures at work and play, in 
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Corbin hardware 
has an accurate 
hand hammered 
finish—and Cor- 
bin knowledge 
and experience 


have madeitrust- 
proof. 


The 
oH” 
hinges swung the 
cupboard doors 
of our ancestors. 
Corbin makes 
them too. 


rc 


se old-time 
and “L” 


Another ad- 
vantage— 
forCorbin 
makes a com- 
plete line. 
You can get 
allyourhard- 
\) ware from 
your Corbin 
dealer. 






Following Faithfully 
the Hardware of our 
Forefathers 


Authentic reproductions by 
the makers of Good Hard- 
ware—Corbin for the mod- 
ern home of Colonial design 


OW that Early American 

architecture has come into 
its own—when doors and win- 
dows, cupboards and closets de- 
mandhardware of pure Colonial 
style—Corbin announces the first 
complete line of early English and 
Colonial Hardware. 
In every detail, the pieces are true re- 
productions of the most beautiful pat- 
terns of Revolutionary days. Quaintly 
old fashioned, because of their simple 
beauty — modernly efficient and long 
lasting because they are of Good 
Hardware — Corbin. 
A most unusual booklet showing 
the full beauty of this new line of 
Good Hardware awaits your request. 
By all means send forit by today’s mail. 


P. & F. CORBIN 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
MAKERS OF GOOD HARDWARE 
FOR 75 YEARS 

New Britain, Conn. 

Philadelphia 


New York Chicago 
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Theinviting 
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Where could you 
find more inter- 
esting key plates 
than these true 
reproductions by 
Corbin? 
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Good Buildings Deserve Good Hardware 
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Whale-bone-ite does not dent or mar... its | 
brilliantly smooth surface lasts a lifetime 


HILDREN’S feet, scouring powders, 

and the hard knocks of everyday 

use soon destroy the surface of the or- 

dinary wooden toilet seat. But now a 

seat has been developed which is per- 
manent and lastingly beautiful. 


This new-type seat is made of Whale- 
bone-ite, a brilliantly smooth sub- 
stance moulded into one piece under 
tremendous pressure. Whale-bone-ite 
resists the hard usage to which a toilet 
seat is subjected in everyday use. It is 
absolutely sanitary. No 
joints or seams to harbor 


bone-ite Seat. It is used on the S. S. 
Leviathan, on the luxurious Pullman| 
cars... wherever durability is a prime} 
factor, yet beauty demanded, too. 

The Whale-bone-ite Seat is jet black. 
It brings new beauty to any bathroom., 
Architects strongly urge it for resi-| 
dences. 

Your plumber can quickly replace 
your old seat with a beautiful Whale- 
bone-ite Seat without inconvenience 
Phone him today. 


to you. 
| 


Cross-section of Whale. 





germs. Nothin veneered 
surface to wear through. 
Non-inflammable. It will 
last a lifetime without 
losing its glistening, easy- 
to-clean surface. 


Leading hotels, hospi- 
tals, schools and other 





bone-ite Seat, Free 
To let you examine! 
this amazing substance, 
Whale-bone-ite, we will) 
send an actual cross-| 
section of a Whale-bone-| 
ite Seat. Also a booklet! 
showing the new color-| 





finebuildings everywhere 


WHALE-BONE-ITE 





Brilliantly smooth—cleans like 
have adopted the Whale- glass—lasts a lifetime 


ful bathrooms. Bothfree. | 
Write today. 


TOILET 
SEAT 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY-CHICAGO 


Dept. 28, Whale-bone-ite Division 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Please send me free a cross-section of a Whale-bone-ite Seat and booklet. 
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depicted in alternate lines. 

While wallpapering was un- 
doubtedly a real step forward, it 
had, from one point of view, a 
serious drawback. It was the 
craze for wallpaper which hid from 
sight for so long those many early 
hand-wrought panelings which 
are now being brought to light 
again. Eager to do away with 
every vestige of the sombre 
woodwork which was not neces- 
sary for either door or window, the 
earlier generations hacked off 
wainscot mouldings; they lathed 
and plastered over chimney-place 
panels; they made their once 
quiet-toned rooms places of color 
and display. Much of the paper 
was*hung by the members of the 
household which it had come to 
cheer, and when the pieces were 
still in small form it must have 
been an easy task. In one old 
Colonial house in Connecticut 
recent repairs brought to light 
in the old parlor sixteen layers 





of wallpaper—all of different 
paperings. 
Another old house in New 


Hampshire was relieved of some 
of the ornamentation presented 
to it through the years. From the 
chimney wall of the ‘best room’ 
was first removed a_lacy-pat- 
terned paper, then a pale gray 
paper with white panels filled with 
pale blue devices; next came a 
light painted boarding, grained to 
imitate natural wood, and under 
this paint there was a lovely rob- 
in’s egg blue paint; the next layer 
on this boarding was a delicate 
gray and white paper, which had 
been preceded by a soft yellow 
paper on which trailed, quite 
naturally, old-fashioned  cinna- 
mon roses. Beneath all this labor 
of many years lay the original 
hand-wrought paneling of the 
first builder, but this, too, had 
undergone the rite of ornamenta- 
tion and stood finally revealed in 
its simple dress of gray-green clay 
paint. Sometimes we can thank 
overlappings of paper for the pres- 
ervation of the choice ones which 
lie at the bottom. 

The oldest papers were of a 
brownish gray color, and some 
were so tough that they ‘peeled 
them off of one room and put 
them on another’ — so the story 
goes. 

‘Flock paper’ was rather a 
papier de luxe. It was sometimes 
called ‘cloth paper,’ and was made 
by printing the figures with 
boiled linseed oil; while the oil 
was still sticky the flock, or a fine 
woolen dust, —sheared from wool- 
en cloth and dyed, — was blown 
across it. When that part of the 


flock which had not adhered to the 
oil was shaken off, the figures 
looked like appliquéd cloth. Flock 
was also made from feathers, silk, 
and furs. 

Although the elaborate papers 
which came from abroad do not 
especially concern us in this ré& 
sumé of ways and means for wall 
decoration achieved in our own 
country, some mention should 
surely be made of them. When 
a wealthy American wanted a 
room or a chamber done with 
‘hangings,’ he measured his walls 
and sent the exact dimensions to 
his English agent, and the result 
would be some lovely scenic paper 
on which the landscape unfolded 
itself without repetition along the 
four walls —and also, having 
been done to measurement, it 
finished without confusion when 
it met the final corner. Sometimes 
a gay hunting scene would be 
sent across the seas, or Paris with 
her unique street views would 
come to cheer some sombre Amer- 
ican walls. Walls have been 
found where the imported papers 
were used where they were not in- 
tended to be used, and the result 
is a clear-cut vertical line of, per- 
haps, an unfinished tree meeting 
with an unfinished coach. 

The scenes portrayed on early 
domestic papers were oftener than 
not symbolic of rural life. One 
favorite, which has been copied 
and come back into use, is of a 
haying scene where men in open 
shirts and women under flapping 
sunbonnets make hay while the 
sun sets — and we know that it is 
setting because already a_boat- 
load of haymakers has finished 
and started home across the placid 
pond. 

While there was a prevalence 
of grays in the early papers, and 
gray as a background was prob- 
ably often necessary to cover the 
coarseness and the color of the 
paper itself, many and brilliant 
colors were used as well. Vivid 
blues, reds, and greens have 
retained their clear tones for a 
hundred years, and to-day, passed 
quickly before the eyes, give the 
impression which one gets from 
the colored glass in a kaleidoscope 
when the sunlight is shining 
through. One room near Lake 
Champlain, papered about ninety 
years ago with a gray paper 
covered with gray leaves laid 
closely together, is still intact and 
fresh. Another paper dating back 
probably a hundred years is still 
striking in its clear blue tones, 
and the baker who started out to 
deliver bread in it a century ago 
is still delivering faithfully and 
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This floor plan shows how the furniture was placed 
to make this Bed Room charming and beautiful. 
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(3 THE BED ROOM % 
A beautiful, cozy, cheerful bedroom is the delight of all home makers yet few con- 
sider the health factor when planning a room. 

Sleeping rooms that are cozy, cheerful and warm yet well ventilated at night are 
the exception rather than the rule. 

Yet as a rule those rooms warmed with beautiful, graceful, slender Aero Radiators 
are models in cheerfulness, pleasing appearance and healthful sleeping conditions. 
Aero Radiators keep a room at the proper sleeping temperature yet in the morning 
with the windows closed they warm up surprisingly quick. 

Aero Radiators are beautiful, graceful, slender and pleasing. They are models in 
heating efficiency and compactness, yet with all these advantages, this first and only 
complete line of the newest and most approved type of new style radiation, still sells at 
the same standard sheet price as the old radiator types. 


Nationa Raoiator Company 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. 


New York Philadelphia Baltimore Washington Richmond Pittsburgh Cincinnati Cleveland Chicago 
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“Beauty and Warmth” a book recently from 
the press is free upon request. It will be a 
pleasure to supply information to suit your 
particular case. Please write in detail — 


neither of these offers obligate you in any way. 


National Boilers will warm your 
home comfortably, evenly, depend- 
ably and economically. They burn 
coal, oil or gas as a fuel. 
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THE HOUSE 


"We found the French 
doors badly warped” 


HE owner was furious . . . thought the 

doors didn’t fit,’’ said a Boston architect. 
“Trouble came from hanging the doors while 
plaster was still damp.” 


Having no supporting cross-rails, French doors 
are especially apt to warp in dampness. Science 
shows that wood contains tiny cells or tracheids. 
These cannot change in length but with moisture, 
heat and cold they shrink and swell in width, 
causing warping. It is this characteristic of 
wood that the Laminex process overcomes. 


In all Laminex doors, the upright stiles and cross-rails are 
built on a core of interlocking blocks with the grain crossed 
in adjoining sections. All parts, including the plywood panels, 
are welded with Laminex waterproof cement and held under 
tremendous hydraulic pressure for 24 hours. 


Popular designs carried in stock by leading millwork and 
lumber merchants. Look for the guarantee label on end of 
door. Send for literature and sample of Laminex to test. The 
Wheeler, Osgood Company, Tacoma, Washington. Sales 
offices in principal cities. 

















The famous soaking 
test, as originated by 
Prof. Bror L. Gron- 
dal, proving that 
Laminex is unaf- 
fected by moisture. 
Under this sensa- 
tional test, repeated 
in all parts of the 
country, no Laminex 
door has ever warped 
or come apart. 


—— IN EX 
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Will not shrink, swell or warp | 
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dropping loaves along the road as 
spots only 
the hoofprints of his three-legged 
horse in the sand? Sometimes 
rooms were papered in black and 
grays in sign of mourning, this 
being done in some homes on the 
death of Washington. Another 
style of paper was made up of 
white marble figures, resembling 
statues, standing among a gay 
filigree. 

A homemade paste was always 
used for the hanging of paper. 
One recipe reads as follows: — 

A pound and a half of rye flour, 
made into a batter and scalded with 
boiling water, with a cup of sugar 
added. This will make one pail of 
paste. 





As papers grew more delicate in 
texture, only wheat flour and 
white sugar were used, since the 
heavier materials stained them, 

Although in 1840 wallpapers 
commenced to be printed by ma- 





chinery, the process was not per- | 


fected until 1867, and it is from 
that year that the decline of 
handprinting by blocks began. 
Although the old block-printing is 
still done on the higher grades of 
paper, this industry has practi- 
cally passed away. It behooves 
any who have fine old hand- 
blocked papers to guard them 
well, as milestones along that 
tortuous way of the adornment of 
old home walls. 
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Nine Bean Rows 
(Continued from page 440) 


that green-pod beans which are 
picked when they are less than 
three inches long, and cooked 
within three hours after picking, 
are as delectable a treat as the 
garden offers. She knows also 
that two small eggplants are better 
far than a single mammoth one; 
that the best cucumbers are about 
the length of a big pickle, but 
more slender; that an ear of corn 
begins to lose its flavor within an 
hour after it has been pulled from 
the parent stalk; and that corn 
which is husked in the garden for 
tidiness’ sake and allowed to 
stand for five or six hours before 
being boiled is scarcely worth 
serving at all. 

Best of all, she knows the pot 
herbs by their true properties: a 
leek, a tomato, a pepper, three 
pods of okra, with some blades of 
chives, sage, and thyme, are to her 
not a bare problem in intensive 
agriculture, but a sauce by means 
of which a humble dish may be 
lifted to the rank of a bonne 
bouche. 

As one queen of the ladle ob- 
served succinctly: ‘You see, Miss, 
it isn’t what you make a thing 
out of. It’s what you put in it 
that counts.’ 


F pice the beans, peas are the 
most important members of 
the great family of legumes, and 
even before beans they should 
interest the maker of a garden. 
Just as soon as the ground can 
be worked — and the earlier the 
better — it is time for the first 
planting of peas. What if a snow 
dees come? They will not mind at 


all. I have seen the young green 
shoots thrust out of an inch of 
snow as eagerly as the blue scillas 
that star our little copse. 

We have long cherished a gar- 
den tradition that urges us to 
plant our first peas on the seven- 
teenth of March, St. Patrick’s 
Day. Just what blessing is thus 
invoked through the kindly pa- 
tronage of the Celtic saint | do not 
know; but the tradition remains 
unimpaired by the fact that our 
reluctant springs seldom allows us 
to keep faith with it. When, 
however, the season does favor us; 
when frost, rain, and ploughman 
permit, we sow our pound of 
First of All’s—a_ very early, 
small, smooth-seeded pea — with 
thankful hearts, and the confident 
expectation that we shall have new 
and ‘personal’ peas for Memorial 
Day. 

Every gardener has his avowed 
preferences in peas. You will hear 
them argue the merits of Gradus 
vs. Telephone, and of Laxtonian 
over Thomas Laxton. So, too, do 
they dispute theories of planting: 
whether it is better, in a little 
garden, to make successive sow- 
ings — two weeks apart — of one 
variety, or to plant three or four 
varieties. Certainly the former 
method is simpler, and if one 
chooses a good, fairly early wrin- 
kled pea (Laxtonian, for example, 
or Prosperity, or Thomas Laxton) 
success is assured. In our garden, 
perhaps because we have always 
done so and gardeners are prover- 
bially slaves to tradition, we grow 


four varieties of peas. These are: 
First of All, Thomas Laxton, 
ne 
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EVER before has it been pos- 
sible to secure a window shade 
like this! Stripes in a material 


that will not sag or ruffle. Self stripes 
woven right into durable Brenlin—a 
shade cloth that will wear and keep its 
beauty two or three times as long as the 
ordinary kind! 


For Brenlin, striped or unstriped, is 


quite different from the 
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Scratch a piece of 
ordinary window 
Shade material light- 
ly. Tiny particles of 
chalk or clay**filling”’ 
fallout. BRENLIN 
has no filling. It 
Outwears several 
Ordinary shades 


ordinary shade. It has 
none of the usual brittle 
filling of chalk or clay to 
break and fall out and 
leave unsightly cracks 
and pinholes to glare 
against theoutdoorlight. 













Breneman-Horan Co., Inc., New York City 
Breneman-Paschall Co., Inc., Dallas, Texas 
Brenlin Window Shade Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
The Breneman-SommersCo., Inc., Portland, Ore. 
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| —inja window shade 
that will not Sag or ruffle | 


OCTOBER 1926 


Selfistripesin!’ \ i] 
‘durable Brenlin } © 





Strong and flexible, much like tightly- 
woven linen, Brenlin has weight and 
body enough to keep it always straight 
and smooth. It resists the constant strain 


- Rrenlin, : 


the long-wearing 
Winvow Suave malenal 


DEALERS MAY ALSO BE SUPPLIED BY: 


S. A. Maxwell & Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill 
S. A. Maxwell & Co., Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 
Rasch & Gainor, Baltimore, Md. 





' 





of rolling and unrolling, the jerking 
and snapping of the wind. Rain will 
not discolor it, as it discolors shades of 
inferior quality. And its beautiful tints, 
applied by hand, resist fading in the sun. 
Yet the cost of Brenlin is only a few 
cents more. Be sur2 to see the new Bren- 
lin stripes before you select your window 
shade material. Compare it with any 
striped window shade you have ever seen. 
Samples free upon request. Write for 
them and for the name of the dealer 
nearest you. Address Cincinnati. 


Tue Cuas. W. BreneEMAN ComPANY 
“The oldest window shade house in America” 
2051 Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio 
632 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
6th St. at Chelton Ave., Camden,N.J. 
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Renard Linoleum & Rug Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
The Rainier Shade Co., Seattle, Wash. 


The Florida Brenlin Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 


D.N. & E. Walter & Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
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ELSIE DE WOLFE 
[ FAMous INTERIOR DECORATOR J 
Says ~ Plain walls are the refuge 


of the artistically destitute” 





























LET THESE WHEN six of the country’s most 


famous authorities on interior 
‘© REAT AUTHORITIES decoration unanimously agree 
SI on one point, their collective 
opinion is worth considering. 
ADVISE YOU Elsie de Wolfe, Nancy Mc- 
Clelland and Gertrude Gheen 
Robinson, decorators, John Russell Pope and Frank J. Forster, archi- 
tects, and Richard Bach of the Metropolitan Museum of Art recently 
agreed to select schemes of decoration, each taking the responsibility 
for one of six different interiors. 

All chose wallpaper. Their reasons for their individual selections 

differed. But their agreement on wallpaper was unanimous. 
If you want a set of beautiful color illustrations of the series of in- 








teriors approved by these great authorities, together with an illustrated 
booklet, “Wallpaper—Room by Room,” send 25c in stamps or coin. 


WALLPAPER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Of The United States 
461 Eighth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Wallpaper Manufacturers Association 
461 Eighth Avenue, New Yark 


Room by Room.” 


Gentlemen. Fnclosed is 25 cents for which send me the | 
set of color illustrations and your booklet “Wallpaper | 
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NINE Bean Rows 
(Continued from page 472) 


Sutton’s Excelsior, and Dwarf 
Champion for the latest crop. 
We make each planting one row at 
atime, as the previous one shows 
leaves above the ground, and we 
plant two feet of Thomas Laxton 
to every foot of First of All. 
This method seems to work the 
best results in our garden, which 
has a southwest slope and is there- 
fore always several days ahead of 
other gardens near by. True, it 
gives us a great many peas and for 
a fairly long season — about six 
weeks; but the Lady whose land I 
till decided long ago that they 
were her favorite vegetable, and 
we have found that, while guests 
may say that they want to come 
out to see the roses, it is the 
green peas and strawberries that 
they mention most enthusiasti- 
cally in their charming bread-and- 
butter letters afterward. 

The best fertilizer for peas, in a 
soil that is already fairly well en- 
riched, is wood ashes. They seem 
to do better on a high phosphate- 
and-potash diet than on nitrogen. 
Acidity is fatal to them, and in a 
garden that is cultivated inten- 
sively lime should be applied at 
least every second year. And 
always, with peas and beans, it is a 
nice economy to dig-in the vines 
after the crop has been gathered. 
The soil is grateful for this extra 
feeding in mid-summer, and the 
corn, cauliflower, cabbage, or root 
crops which you plant for the 
September harvest in the place 
which the peas occupied early in 
the year will thrive on the green 
manure so supplied. 

A final word about varieties: 
the tall-growing peas which are 
well brushed or supported with 
chicken wire are a picturesque 
feature in any garden. | cannot 
say the same for the sorts which 
are recommended to lazy growers 
as not needing support. Perhaps 
in an ideal climate and under 
Elysian conditions these would 
continue to stand up on their own, 
but experience has taught me that 
never in our country — if any- 
where at all — are climatic condi- 
tions ideal. Even in June thereare 
nights of rain and high wind which 
NO pea vine can withstand, un- 
supported. Then, if one has 
decided that brushing peas is a 
Waste of time, one comes upon a 
scene of awful devastation, which, 
if several days of humid weather 
follow in the storm’s wake, may 
culminate in the loss of a 
large part of the crop through 
mildew. A Greek tragedy enacted 
In one’s own peaceful garden. 
Think, too, of the labor of picking 
four quarts of peas from a tangled 


mass of vines that are lying flat 
on the ground! 

If it is difficult for the beginning 
gardener to limit his bean crop, no 
less good management is required 
to secure sufficient corn in well- 
regulated succession. The impulse 
is always to sow all the seed at 
once, in one generous gesture, and 
to rejoice in the resulting forest of 
green blades, until one finds, to 
one’s horror, that Nature has re- 
versed the old proverb, and that 
performance has outrun one’s de- 
sire for the vegetable. 

Corn, once it comes tomaturity, 
refuses to wait on our pleasure or 
convenience. The kernels swell to 
their appointed fullness, the silk 
dries and droops, the ears stand 
away from the stalk inviting your 
hand. Pluck them then, and you 
will find them milky, tender, sweet 
with a ‘linkéd sweetness long 
drawn out,’ the very queen of 
vegetables, worthy to crown the 
goddess Ceres herself. But leave 
them a day or so too long, and 
mark how swiftly the flavor 
passes! 

If one has not a large garden 
space, it is a good plan to gauge 
the family’s appetite for corn as 
closely as may be, and to plant 
only as much seed as will yield the 
required number of ears for four 
or five days. One prudent gar- 
dener of my acquaintance plants 
twelve hills of corn regularly 
every Sunday morning, beginning 
the third week in May and con- 
tinuing until the fourth of July. 
He has estimated that each of 
these plantings will supply his 
family of three persons with all 
the corn they want for about a 
week, and the regular succession 
assures him of his favorite vege- 
table’s presence at his dinner table 
during a season of nearly two 
months. A last, late planting of 
Golden Bantam, made about the 
tenth of July and in the place 
then vacated by the peas, will give 
harvest late in October. And how 
sweet those last, small ears are! 
Nubbins, the Old Country people 
call them. They and the last 
picking of lima beans gathered 
after the frost has blackened the 
leaves — but none the less sweet 
for that — are among the rewards 
of Indian Summer, an after-har- 
vest gleaning that no one of us 
will despise. 

The widespread and ever-in- 
creasing popularity of Golden 
Bantam corn testifies to the 
miracle-working of Luther Bur- 
bank. He took the originally in- 
significant but fine-flavored yellow 
ears and increased the number of 
rows on each cob from eight to 
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Screening is Fall 


OU home-lovers who are completing new 

houses this Fall! Do a complete job now 
in every sense of the word. As soon as condi- 
tions permit, have the windows measured for 
screens and install them now. 


This is really the best time for screening. If 
you do it now you will avoid all the annoyance 
that occurs later on when the ‘‘rush season” 
starts. Screens must be planned with delibera- 
tion if you want them to do justice to the 
architectural beauty of your home. And don’t 
forget the insect pests this Fall! They will spoil 
the thrill of beginning life in a new home unless 
you are protected by screens. 


The manufacturers listed below have been 
making artistic and durable screens from 
twenty to fifty-three years. If you consult one 
of them now, he will be able to give you 
prompt and individualized service in a degree 
that will be impossible later on. Send the 
coupon below to Association Headquarters 
and they will see that an expert representative 
gets in touch with you. 


THE SCREEN MANUFACTURERS ASSN. OF AMERICA 
460 East McMillan Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Orange Screen Co., Maple- 
wood, N. J. 
Robbins Mfg. Co., Chicago, 


W. J. Baker Co., Newport, 


y: 
Bostwick-Goodell Co., Nor- 
walk, Ohio 
E. T. Burrowes Co., Port- 
land, Maine 
Cincinnati Fly Screen Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Higgin Mfg. Co., Newport, 


Ky. 
Kane Mfg. Co., Kane, Pa. 
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Sheet Metal Work that Resists Rust! 


. The destructive enemy of sheet metal 
is rust. It is successfully combated by 

m the use of protective coatings, or 
by scientific alloying to resist 
corrosion. Well made steel 
alloyed with Copper will 

last longest. Insist upon 


KEYSTONE 


Rust-Resistino Copper Steel 


Sheets 


AND ROOFING TIN PLATES 


















Protect your home from fire, lightning, storms, and all 
conditions of weather—and add safety to satisfaction. 
Keystone Copper Steel gives superior service for roof- 
ing, siding, gutters, spouting, flashings, metal lath, tanks, 
culverts, and all uses to which sheet metal is adapted, 
above or below the ground. Look for the Keystone in- 
cluded in brands. We manufacture American Bessemer, 
American Open Hearth, and Keystone Copper Steel 
Sheets and Tin Plates for every requirement of particu- 
lar architects, builders, and property owners. 


Black Sheets for all purposes 
Keystone Copper Steel Sheets 

Apollo Best Bloom Galvanized Sheets 
Apollo-Keystone Galvanized Sheets 
Culvert, Flume, and Tank Stock 
Formed Roofing and Siding Products 
High Grade Roofing Tin Plates 

Fire Door Stock 

Bright Tin Plates, Black Plate, Etc. 


APOLLO-KEYsSTONE Galvanized Sheets give increased service and added perma- 
nence to your building construction. These are ungestionably the highest quality 
sheets produced for galvanized sheet metal work. 

KEYSTONE CopPeR STEEL Roofing Tin Plates make clean, safe, attractive and sat- 
isfactory roofs. Supplied in grades up to 40 pounds coating — specially adapted to 
residences and public buildings. Metal roofs may be painted to har ize with 
the color scheme of the building — an important feature which is often over- 
looked. Keystone quality products are sold by leading metal merchants, and are 
used by first-class roofers and sheet metal workers. Write for interesting booklets. 


American Sheet and Tin Plate Company 


General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
District SALES OFFICES 














Chicago Cincinnati Denver Detroit New Orleans New York 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Pacific Coast Representatives: UNITED STATES STEEL Propucts Co.,San Francisco 
os Angeles Portland Seattle 


Export Representatives: UNITED STATES STEEL Propucts Co., New York City 
























































Nine Bean Rows 
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twelve and sometimes more. ‘It 
has been figured,’ says Henry T. 
Finck, in one of the most enter- 
taining of garden books; Gardening 
with Brains, ‘that if a single 
kernel were added to every ear 
grown in this country it would add 
over five million extra bushels of 
corn to the nation’s annual har- 
vest, without extra cost or labor. 
He has added not one, but one 
hundred kernels, to each ear of the 
Bantam corn.’ 

One may, if one likes, grow 
Golden Bantam only, and make 
the successive plantings as need 
and taste demand. Or one may 
alternate this variety with one or 
two other sorts — Peep o’ Day 
and Metropolitan, two early 
white varieties; Country Gentle- 
man, a mid-season corn which is 
easily recognizable by its wander- 
ing rows of kernels; and Stowell’s 
Evergreen, the best late corn. 

All of these white sorts, if 
planted near hills of Golden 
Bantam, will be cross-fertilized 
by the latter, and the ears will 
show occasional yellow kernels. 
How does this happen? Shake one 
of the tall plumed corn-tassels and 
see the cloud of heavy pollen that 
falls from it. This is caught by the 
silk which Nature has cunningly 
festooned from every waiting 
ear, and is carried by it down to 
the individual kernels, fertilizing 
each of them separately. So the 
great work of Nature is carried 
forward: ‘First the blade, then 
the ear, after that the full corn in 
the ear.’ 

The first Americans roasted 
their corn in the embers, but we 
who have improved the vegetable 
have likewise improved the meth- 
od of its cookery. The best rule 
starts somewhat after the manner 
of the old recipe for hare stew, 
which counseled, ‘First catch 
your hare.’ In this case, it reads, 
‘First put on the water to boil.’ 
Having done this, — be sure, too, 
that the water is freshly drawn, — 
go forth into the garden and pluck 
the ripened ears, choosing them 
for size and soundness. Strip off 
the husks and silk, and drop them 
at once into the boiling water. 
Fifteen minutes from the garden 
to the table is a slogan commend- 
ed to all who aspire to Lucullan 
delights. 

After considering the noble 
glories of our national vegetable, 
it seems rather a step down to the 
worthy but unexciting root crops: 
beets, carrots, celeriac, turnips, 
parsnips, salsify. | make no men- 
tion of potatoes, for it is seldom 
that these find a place in the little 
kitchen garden. Rather they area 


crop to engage the interest of the 
farmer or market gardener who 
can devote a field to them. A few 
early sorts (Early Rose, Irish 
Cobbler, Bovee) may be grown in 
the kitchen garden as an inter. 
esting experiment. I remember 
seeing very early potatoes grown 
in cold frames in the garden of 
Cacketts at Brasted, Kent; yes, 
and I ate them too, early in May, 
with the greatest satisfaction and 


horticultural envy; and, having | 


feasted, | went out with my host 
in the lingering English twilight, 
through the kitchen garden where 
wallflowers — mauve and puce 
and petunia purple, as well as 
yellow, red, and orange, those 
most fragrant of Old World 
flowers that Sutton has done so 
much to glorify — bloomed along 
the path, and so down into the 
spinney, which was carpeted then 
with millions of bluebells, stretch- 
ing in an expanse of heavenly 
sweetness such as even Kew 
could not rival. And while we 
talked there on the edge of the 
bluebell wood, my host lifted a 
warning finger as out of the 
thicket of beech and holly and 
flowering thorn a_ nightingale 
poured out his immortal pzan of 
triumph and of pain. 

All this romance to come from 
just a few potatoes, you say? 
But then potatoes are far from 
being unromantic in themselves, 
whether growing in the garden or 
served up with parsley and melted 
butter as a complement to new 
green peas, string beans, or as- 
paragus. 

The other root vegetables do 
not arouse in me the same en- 
thusiasm. Not being a Russian, 
| prefer my beets as greens, and 
feel that using them in this way, 
before they attain their complete 
redness, may protect us from the 
perils of Bolshevism. Sherwood 
Anderson has endeavored to trace 
the melancholy strain inherent in 
Russian literature to the national 
fondness for cabbage soup. But | 
mistrust the beet. 

However, to those who may 
relish young beets very early in 
the spring, let me recommend the 
practice of the Lady of Cross 
Roads Farm, who sows the seed in 
the hotbed and transplants the 
seedlings painstakingly, one by 
one, to the garden row. This 
method gives her beets at least 
three weeks in advance of the local 
market. Of course beets that have 
been given this extra forcing and 
care are not to be pulled casually 
for greens. But if one makes two 
sowings of beet seed in the open 
garden, one in April, the second 
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Snug Quarters, These! 


Autumn chill without—cozy warmth within; fall winds leaf-laden, 
bringing the first hint of winter, whisper down the chimney, “All's 
well with you and yours.” Such the feeling of security, such 
the sense of well being in home ownership. 


Arkansas Soft Pine 


is ready to help you realize your home of dreams 
come true. And remember, the oldest homes in 
America are built of wood. Arkansas Soft Pine is 
a splendid wood, endowed by Nature, herself, with 
physical qualities which provide beautiful wood- 
work for each room and a rugged frame for the 
structure. Produced in perpetual abundance, it is 
available to you at a price representing sound 
economy in building costs. 


1072 Boyle Building 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU 


Build your home now—we'll show you the way. 
Send today for our interesting home builders’ book, 
filled with friendly advice on how to build cor- 
rectly, without mistakes, and containing many lovely 
house designs to tempt your eye and purse. This 
fascinating book and attractive finished samples are 
yours for the asking. Write for them now. 


Arkansas Soft Pine is trade-marked, grade-marked 
and sold by dealers East of the Rockies. 
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cook with the gas turned off ! 


This amazing feat is made possible 
by the Thermodome, with wonder- 
ful savings of gas, time and food. 
The Thermodome, an exclusive 
feature with the Chambers fireless 
gas range, is simply operated. It’s 
a dome-shaped hood suspended 
over the top ofa regular gas burner. 
Heavily insulated like the Cham- 


Send for booklet, “‘ Modern Cook- 
ery,” a veritable mine of informa- 
tion and you will want to keep it 
beside your favorite books on Do- 
mestic Science. Clip the coupon 
and send for this book today. 


Save half your gas bills 
Economize on your food 


BEAUTIFUL 














NINE Bean Rows 
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two weeks later, this will yield a 
fine supply of beet tops during 
June, and later on the same space 
can be sown to corn. 

Beets, perhaps more than any 
one other vegetable, demand a 
generous supply of lime in the soil. 
Without it they grow tough and 
fibrous. Beets for winter use 
should not be sown until mid-July, 
when they fill up the gaps left by 
the peas, early beans, lettuce, or 
spinach. Detroit Dark Red is one 
of the best varieties for the small 
home-garden. 

Two rows of early carrots 
(French Forcing and Oxheart are 
good), sown as early in the spring 
as may be, will be ready for the 
table seven weeks later. A single 
row of one of the later sorts 
(Chantenay or Danvers), planted 
in mid-July, will supply the table 
for the fall. Carrots are very slow 
to germinate. It is advisable to 
mix the seeds with an equal 
amount of seed of radish, which 
sprouts quickly, marks the row, 
and is ready to be pulled and 
eaten about the time the carrots 
are pushing out for more elbow- 
room. 


Turnips, salsify, and parsnips, - 


being less picturesque than carrots 
and beets, may be relegated to an 
inconspicuous place in the garden, 
and of these a little goes a long 
way. The small, round white 
turnips are best, but there are 
soils — ours is one —in which 
they turn bitter. The white tur- 
nip is the only vegetable that 


either as a vegetable or served 
with lettuce in a salad. The seed 
is sown in flats, and the young 
plants are transplanted to the 
garden row, where they should be 
set about six inches apart. 

Globe artichokes are among the 
few perennials among vegetables, 
A patch of them lasts for years and 
multiplies rapidly. They are not 
edible until after the frost has 
killed the tall, sunflower-like tops; 
and those that are left in the 
ground all winter and dug very 
early in the spring before warm 
weather sprouts them are best of 
all. 

Since the chief requisite of the 
little kitchen garden is to give one | 
the luxuries of the table rather 
than the stark necessities, | 
would add a word here to urge all 
readers of this article who count 
their garden rows by feet and 
inches not to devote precious 
planting-space to those vegetables 
which are always in market, and 
whose flavor is not impaired by 
standing. You cannot buy as fine 
corn, peas, beans, tomatoes, or 
lettuce as you can raise in your 
own garden, but nearly every 
market or huckster’s cart offers 
carrots, beets, turnips, parsnips, 
and salsify which are just as good 
as those that are home-grown, and 
as cheap. Don’t be persuaded 
that you must have in your garden 
all the vegetables that you find 
listed in the seedsmen’s catalogues, 
but make your garden produce the 
flowers, fruit, and vegetables that 








Gas Saving—Monthly cooking gas 
bills cut in half! Top stove cooking 
under the Thermodome with less than 
one-fourth the gas and oven cooking Known. 
with only about one-fourth the gas easy to grow, unexacting in its de- 
required by an ordinary gas range. | mands, and makes a delicious 
Food Saving—A domestic science | addition to the winter menu, 
expert, Mrs. Christine Frederick, edi- 
tor of the Designer, saved 7 pounds 15 
ounces of food shrinkage when she 
cooked seven dinners with the Cham- | 
bers Oven and Thermodome. 
Time Saving—Experts estimate that 
the Chambers saves at least 2 hours of 
the housekeeper’s time daily. A saving 
of 720 hours or 3o days per annum! 


bers Insulated Oven, it retains 
heat so that cooking continues 
after the gas is turned off. 

Domestic science experts say 
the Thermodome is one of the 
outstanding contributions to cook- 
ing economy and service in forty 
years. It not only improves the 
flavor of food, saves food shrink- 
age, saves pot watching but it ef- 
fects a tremendous saving of gas 
in top stove cooking—where 60% 
of your cooking is done. 

Three vegetables cooked on one 
burner with the gas turned off. Bring 


you like, and as many — or as few | 
—of each as will supply your 
needs. This is a surer way to 
successful garden adventures than 
one finds in a blind obedience to 
planting tables and schedules. 


sulks in our garden. 
Celeriac is a root celery which 
deserves to be better known. It is 





THe EvoLuTION OF THE CHEST 
(Continued from page 444) 


AUTHORIZED DEALERS ONLY ARE LICENSED TO 





vegetables to a brisk boil, turn off 


SELL CHAMBERS RANGES 

the gas and the Thermodome com- MAIL THIS COUPON One such, purchased from Mr. a rich effect. Inside, one is dazed 
pletes the cooking. So little water = __" : Greener’s collection by Mrs. René with the unexpected gorgeousness | 
is required that delicately flavored ER ANE RR ee a Paine of Brookline, is a rare ex- revealed. Little twisted columns | 
vegetables—string beans, spinach, Dept. L-10, Shelbyville, Indiana ample of fifteenth-century work- of ivory, arches and lozenges and t 
asparagus—keep their rich ke renin tea manship. Inshapeit isarectangu- shells, cover the fronts of the [| 
eral and vitamin contents, all their ‘ a Chambers Range, and send “Modern : lar box, the entire front a flap or drawers and cupboard doors, i 
garden-fresh flavor, their appetiz- | My exe bill is....a month. I serve..... lid that hinges across the bottom with ivory and gilding and colors F 
ing green color unimpaired. full meals a week. so that it lets down on to two enriching the dark brown of the || 
Your savings become complete — pulls and forms a writing surface wood. Five cupboards there are, © 
with the Chambers Oven where Raat traertoarncceryies — it is intended to stand on an- with their square doors, and | 
you also do your baking and roast- |: aaa cae other chest or ona table. Built of — sixteen drawers, some horizontal, © 
ing with the gas turned off. os black walnut, it is mounted and some lengthwise. In order to : 
trimmed with gilded wrought iron, appreciate this piece of furniture | 

and the front is adorned with one should realize that it is the 

Ai? Crs medallions of red velvet backing ancestor of our steel filing-cabr 

FIRELESS GAS RANGE |_ _ —ae 























papers and valuables. 


a fretwork of the gilded iron— 
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The Pulmanook 
Consists of substantial, 
attractive table and two 
or four chairs. Also 
Ironing Board Closet, 
above one chair. Folds 
easily into wall when 
not in use, 
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Your kitchen... picture it 


equipped this modern way! 


What a wonderful difference these units will make 
—in the appearance of your kitchen—4n the ease of 
your work—in the time you have for recreation! 


Domestic science experts helped design them. 
Skilled cabinet craftsmen built them. Thousands of 
women and leading architects approved them 
and now they can be yours at moderate cost. 


Kitchen Maid Units answer every kitchen need 
—from kitchen cabinet to refrigerator; from folding 
“breakfast nook” to dish and broom closets; from 
linen cupboards to folding ironing board. 


Each unit is complete in itself—can be used <@F 
f~ 


Representatives 
in all 


Principal Cities 





alone or in combination with other units. There are 
units to fit your exact requirements—whether your 
kitchen is large or small, no matter how it is designed. 


Only Kitchen Maid Units can give you the clean- 
liness of rounded inside corners and smooth doors. 
Only these units can give you Kitchen Maid beauty, 
efficiency and completeness. Yet Kitchen Maid Units 
costno more installed than old-fashioned cupboards. 


Write for interesting catalogue and full infor- 
mation about units covering every kitchen need 


WASMUTH-ENDICOTT COMPANY 
1110 Snowden Street, Andrews, Indiana 


If in Canada, address 
branch office, 
Waterloo, Ontario 


KITCHEN MAID EQUIPMENT USED IN ALL MODEL HOMES BUILT BY HOME OWNERS INSTITUTE 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Common Brick Selected 
for Model Homes 


" Many of the 360 Model 
Homes being built in lead- 
ing cities, under the direc- 
tion of the Home Owners’ 
Service Institute, will have 
walls of Common Brick. 
All materials in these 
housesare selected for their 
beauty and reputation for 
quality and service, 


: S$. EDSON GAGE 
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The Eye rests lovingly 
the Years rest lightly 


on these Walls of Bric 


Walls of infinite variety—every inch with its own individual char- 
acter in texture and color. For these walls are built of Common 
Brick—a rough, natural matertal—made of burned native clay. 


Each new day brings to the owner of such walls new discoveries and 
new delight. Each passing year rests lightly on these walls of Brick 
—because they are brick—everlasting. 


Discover Common Brick in the books below. They show, in pictures 
and words, how to build beautiful All-Brick walls at lowest cost. 


At Your Service The Common Brick Manufacturers’ ener AEs. Cleveland, o. | 
gn senate eggs Association of America iaconcsan shathadicoc cecmanteeinn | 
cee int wae er 3 2127 Guarantee Title Bldg. : “Fog Next Fone” —(New Edition) Photos | 
Hartford, Conn. oe eg lis Peat St CLEVELAND, OHIO | epeeheese teas Ade —-ethomeette | 











Edition) (25c) | 
| O'Skintled Brickwork”’—(15c) l 
O“Farm Homes of Brick’”’—(5c) - 
| O'Brick Silos” —(10c) 
| O*Multiple Dwellines of Brick’? — 10c 
| O“Hollow Walls of Brick’’—FREE 





New York City, 1710 Gr’d Cen. Term’! Bldg. 
Norfolk, Va. . . 112 West Plume Street 
Philadelphia . . 303 City Centre Bldg. 
Portland, Ore.. . . 906 Lewis Building 
Salt Lake City . . . . . 301 Atlas Blk. 
San Francisco . . . 932 Monadnock Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash. . . . . 913 Arctic Bldg. 
Springfield, Mass., 301 Tarbell-Watters Bldg. 
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THE EvoLuTION OF THE CHEST 


(Continued from page 476) 


nets. Whether it makes one be- 
lieve in the ascent or the descent 
of man depends on the point of 
view. 

The gem of Mr. Greener’s col- 
lection this year was an example 
of Italian workmanship which 
he found in Spain. It is more 
nearly the prototype of the 
mahogany secretary of Revolu- 
tionary days, but is far more 
sumptuous than anything the 
mahogany age produced. Of black 
walnut deeply carved with heads 
and with full-length human or 
animal figures, it has plain panels 
showing the grain of the wood, 
and wrought-iron hinges and 
locks. Lion heads form the pull- 
ends for the lid, and crouching 
lions form the feet. 

| spent a happy hour searching 
for secret compartments behind 
the lid of that chest. When the 
lid is lowered an architectural 
fasade is revealed — three classic 
pediments supported by columns, 
surrounding three cupboard doors. 
Above and below, there are five 
obvious drawers. But, poking 
around, | found that the heavy 
carving concealed five others, 
besides two places with no access 
that I could discover, which may 
have been ‘secret.’ On the out- 
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side, when the lid was closed, were 
six camouflaged drawers — at 
least six. I did n’t explore the 
mysteries of base or cornice. 

Clear enough is the descent of 
bureaus, various types of desks, 
secretaries, bookcases, cabinets,— 
everything, in fact, that we use 
for storage,— from the First Box. 
Even clearer than that of the 
tables and chairs, for a bar sinister 
lurks there, it must be confessed. 
Once there was a stool, and it may 
possibly have been coeval with the 
chest, and if it was — well, if it 
was, perhaps a few of our chairs 
and our tables, the flimsier, more 
trifling ones, may show a taint 
of that inheritance. 

Besides evolving upward, how- 
ever, the chest also devoluted,— if 
one may so express it, — find- 
ing itself in miniature forms, in 
small coffers and strong-boxes, 
and in caskets for jewels or treas- 
ures. The range in size is from 
stamp boxes to cradles. Oh yes, 
they used to store their babies in 
chests — diminutive ones, with 
rockers. But fortunately they left 
off the lid. 

And indeed the whole race 
shows a tendency now to get 
‘back to the box.’ With our 
frequent motor-flights hither and 
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SPANISH VARGUENO — A CHEST-ON-CHEST OF 


WALNUT INLAID WITH IVORY. THE DESK 
SECTION HAS SIXTEEN DRAWERS AND FIVE CUP- 


BOARDS, WITH A PROBABILITY OF SECRET ONES 


BESIDES. THIS CHEST IS A MOORISH DESIGN AND 
WAS INTENDED FOR TRAVELING. 
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A_ smart little elbow 
table with clever ar- 
rangements for smoking 
accessories. 





A reproduction of an 
exquisite Roman chair. 
Back and seat of tooled 
leather. 





A cabinet desk which 
requires but little 
space. The panel has a 
fashionable ship design. 


Decorative, Charming 
Moderate in Price 


Designed after Spanish peasant motifs, the 
dining group shown above reflects the newest 
trend of the decorative vogue. 


The characteristic beauties of Spanish design 
are delightfully emphasized in the hand- 
twisted iron stretchers, tooled leather panels, 
and the studding of antique brass nails. 
Altogether a most distinctive creation for the 
dining rooms of small homes and apartments. 


Many Hastings dining groups and occasional 
pieces are on display at your dealer’s. Among 
them you will find many happy suggestions 
for brightening your home at moderate cost. 


HASTINGS TABLE COMPANY 
Hastings, Mich. 
Factory Sales Office and Display: Keeler Building, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


HASTINGS 


(RASTINGS) 
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The Modern Timekeeper 


Telechrons are 
available in many 
unusual designs. 
They win you on 
their good looks 
alone! 


oa of it! Accurate time, at all 
times, with no bother of winding or 
regulating, oiling or cleaning! You 
simply plug the Telechron into a 
handy electric light socket, and the 
dependable service of your power 
company will relieve. you of all time- 

keeping worries forever. 
A variety of distinctive designs 
to suit every taste and to meet 
every requirement. Low in 
cost, too! Let your lo- 
cal electrical dealer or 
jeweler prove this to 

you. 

WARREN TELECHRON COMPANY 


Ashland, Mass. 


In Canada, CANADIAN GENERAL ELEC. CO., Ltd. 
212 King St. W., Toronto 2, Ontario 





THE ELECTRIC TIMEKEEPER 








WARREN TELECHRON CO. 
103 Main St.. Ashland, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me your free booklet ‘“Tickless Time” containing 
the complete story of the Telechron Electric Timekeeper for 


the home. 


Name 





Street 





City 


State__ 
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Tue EvoLuTIOoN OF THE CHEST 


(Continued from page 477) 


yon we are getting more and more 
nomadic, and the most modern 
of all developments of the chest, 
the automobile trunk, is in the 


which do not so much as catch 
our eye on dark days. Without 
the sun, their red is heavy, life- 
less. The red and pin oaks also 
are frequently handsome, the 
one taking a deep red or dull 
orange stain, the other red and 
bronze; but perhaps the most in- 
variably showy of the group is the 
scarlet oak, which, keeping green 
until November or thereabout, is, 
in addition, the last of this late- 
changing family to be wooed from 
dreams of summer. Its autumn 
livery is scarlet, or, according to a 
color expert, ‘a most brilliant red, 
all but scarlet.’ Less brilliant, but 
not less handsome, is the neglected 
rock, or chestnut, oak, which will 
thrive in poor, gravelly soil. The 
black and the laure! oaks change 
to brown and russet. But it is to 
be said that, oaks, for the most 
part, are uncertain material with 
which to deal. Planting them for a 
flower of autumn color is like 
raising dahlias from seed: we may 
or may not get what we want. | 
have spoken, for instance, of the 
deep red of the white oak, and 
deep red is a very common au- 
tumn hue of this splendid tree, 
and yet none of the several white 
oaks that shade my roof ever does 
more than yellow slightly and 
brown. 

A planting of scarlet oak, 
tupelo, flowering dogwood, and 
sourwood ensures us scarlet for 
| nearly two months. The tupelo 
colors our September, the oak our 
November, and their days are 
linked together by the two small 
trees. The tupelo, Nyssa sylvatica, 
has a wide range of hues, including 
yellow and crimson, but scarlet is 
the badge of its maturity. Of the 
flowering dogwood what need | 
say’ Is there ever at any season a 
fairer small tree? Bronze and rud- 
dy tints frequently fleck and stripe 
the leaves in August, and from 
the last of September on until 
November the dogwood is one 
of the most conspicuous objects in 
the landscape. Not only the color 
season of the species is long, but 
that of the individual also — in- 
deed, quite the longest. Many 
dogwoods blaze merrily for an en- 
tire month. The American horn- 





ascendency. Some day it may 
even be a thing of beauty. Byt 
will it last four hundred years? 
That is another question. — 


OR 


PLANTING AUTUMN COLOR 
(Continued from page 446) 


beam, a valuable species where a 
small tree is wanted, is often very 
handsome with its orange and 
scarlet crown of little leaves held 
aloft on the fluted column of dark 
gray; the wickedly spiny Hercules. 
club or Angelica-tree is richly clad 
in tones of garnet, yellow, and 
purple; but only the sourwood, 
Oxydendrum arboreum, deserves to 
be bracketed with the flowering 
dogwood. Its foliage becomes a 
yet intenser scarlet — because, 
say scientists, its sap is still more 
sour — and lasts nearly as well, 
while an added pretty touch is 
given by the drooping clusters of 
seed-vessels, which, greenish or 
tinged with pink, are suggestive 
of ferns among the scarlet peach- 
tree-like leaves. 

Other scarlet trees are the 
sassafras, the small, lovely smoke- 
tree, the cherries, and the sweet- 
gum. Where | have seen it at 
home in Maryland swamps, the 
last is one of the most gorgeous 
autumn trees; but | have yet to 
see a very showy sweetgum in 
cultivation. Perhaps the color of 
the cherries should be referred to 
simply as red. While other fruit 
trees mature a scattering of red, 
purple, and yellow leaves, it is left 
to the cherry regularly and whdlly 
to deck itself in brilliance. The 
domestic cherry is a November 
tree, a lovely and striking element 
in the landscape during the first 
half of the month; the wild species 
reach their heyday earlier, some- 
times in September. But one of 
the most notable of all trees is the 
white ash — imported ashes are 
unworthy of comparison. It is 90 
altogether unlike any other tree in 
autumn that persons who rarely 
observe closely can tell it then ata 
glance, and at a distance, too. The 
dominant hue is compounded of 
many pigments, and what to call 
it is perplexing. Parkman, in one 
of the pictorial passages that lend 
fascinating color to his pages, 
speaks of ‘the sober purple of the 
ash.’ Thoreau refers to it as 
‘lake’ and ‘mulberry.’ A recent 
writer says that it runs the gamut 
from dark chocolate to violet, 
clear brown to salmon, without 
any reds. Yellows it has a-plenty: 
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tury Stieff Pianos have graced the homes 
of the best people in the land. Its choice has been one of 
natural discrimination by those who inherit the ability to 
assisted the finer things in life. Its merit has 
been obvious and not dependent upon 
methods of hippodromic self-advertising. 
Stief Pianos never needed to be told of their merit because 
the instruments reflectandare imbued with the atmosphere 
and refinement of the homes in which they are found. To 
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an ideal and an achievement 
number of direct 
your old piano w 


the bally-hoo 
most liberal valuation. € Te 


The owners of 
and up for individual perio 


Cuas. M. StizrrF, Inc., 








a A day the Stieff is the only piano of its years with no owner- 
a A {Our brochure K sent with your permission} 
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ship behind it other than that of the family whose name it 
bears. For eighty-four years the St 


branches and agencies of this house 
ill be accepted, regardless of make, at a 


always available. { Prices from $800 for upright to $7,000 














ieff Piano has been both 
. (Thru any of the large 


rms to suit Stieff clientele 


d reproducing instruments. 


Stieff Hall, Baltimore, Md. 
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PLUMBING FIXTUR 






















OUR GUARANTEE 


The Trenton Pot- 
teries Company 
makes but one grade 
of ware — the best 
that we can produce 
—and sells it at 
reasonable prices. B 
Our ware is guaran- we 
teed to be equal in 
quality and dura- 
bility to any sani- 
tary ware made in 
the world 


The Te-pe-co Trade 
Mark is found on all 
goods manufactured 
by this company 
and is your guaran- 
tee that you have 
received what you 
paid for of 
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Economy of space and con- 
venience of arrangement 
are the keynotes of the 
model bathroom plans 
shown in the latest edition 
of our book, “Bathrooms 
of Character.” T-3. Send 


oO 
10 cents for your copy. I ts 


gas, 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 





ly moderate in price. 
Te-pe-co 
signed for mansion and bungalow, 
for hotel and public building. 


differ in price, in size and in design, 
they are identical in quality. Every 
Te-pe-co fixture is made of the most 


ly g 


represents the latest developments 


snowy, lasting beauty. 


Of all Te-pe-co fixtures, the Quiet 


a toilet that flushes quietly yet 
thoroughly? The Si-wel-clo elim- 


noisy, 


closet and adds features of sturdi- 
ness and dependability of parts. 


tion. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 
TRENTON, N. J., U.S. A. 


World’s Largest Makers of All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures 


HARKNESS MEMORIAL 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
James Gamble Rogers 

Architect 
Peck Bros. & Co. 
Plumbing Supplies 
>) W.G. Cornell Co, 
Plumbing Contractors 











HERE are expensive Te-pe-co 


ee =. I fixtures and Te-pe-cos extreme- 


There are 


fixtures especially de- 


widely as these various models 


roved sanitary material — high- 
lazed china or porcelain. Each 


modern sanitary engineering. 
h is a marvel of glistening, 


‘el-clo Water Closet most mer- 
your consideration. What is 
e desirable in the home than 


es the embarrassments of the 


gurgling ordinary water 


uards against dangerous sewer 
yet affords beauty and sanita- 


BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


























PLANTING AUTUMN COLOR 
(Continued from page 478) 


But, whatever we call it, our eyes 
know the color at once and rejoice 
in it. 

Whatever we may call it, the 
maturity of the ash marks the 
climax of wild autumn. It mingles 
in the mid-October wood with the 


yellow of hickory, the deep green 
of oaks, and the green of tulip. 
trees touched with their yellew as 
if hung with golden fruit, while 
dogwoods burn scarlet below, and 
spicebushes bury the bases of the 
trees in a golden sunset cloud, 


TRANSPLANTING 
(Continued from page 450) 
no truly dormant period except which belongs to this group 
in winter, but, with their fleshy 4 


rhizomes to tide them over the hard 
places of the season, they may -be 
planted at any time without jeopardiz- 
ing their lives; but the time of planting 
does affect them in their bloom. 
Flower buds are formed in the late 
summer or fall and this fact determines 
the best time for planting or resetting. 
If planted in the spring the flower bud 
will either blight or come relatively 
weak and stunted. If planted too late 
in the summer, but before flower buds 
have been formed, there may not be 
sufficient time to root in and prepare 
for a spring blooming period. Thus it 
happens that the very best time for 
planting is right after the last blooms 
are gone, giving plenty of time to be- 
come thoroughly established and to 
lay down blossom buds for the coming 
spring. 

There are few ‘donts’ to be set 
down in regard to the Bearded Irises, 
the most important one being: Don’t 
fail to provide satisfactory surface 
drainage — and don’t use any soggy 
mulch or stable manure about them at 
any time. If the soil is too poor to 
grow the prize-winning blooms you 
would like to produce, it is permissible 
to work into it some bone meal before 
planting and to give an annual dressing 
each autumn afterward, but it is 
safest to use no other fertilizer of any 
kind. 


The beardless group of iris is 
distinguished by the more numer- 
ous and smaller rhizomes of its 
root system, the lack of a beard on 
the falls, a smaller flower, except 
in the case of the Japanese Iris, 
and the grasslike foliage. The iris 
comprising this group are the 
moisture-lovers; they can endure 
more shade than can those in the 
bearded group, and do best in a 
cool soil rich in humus, or along 
the banks of a stream. Unlike 
the bearded group, they dislike 
lime in the soil. With the excep- 
tion of our native Jris versicolor 
(Blueflag Iris) and Jris pseudacorus 
(Yellowflag Iris), no iris can be 
grown successfully if it stands in 
water during the winter. This 
group of beardless iris is valuable 
to prolong the season of iris bloom 
in the garden, to provide iris for 
shady and moist situations, and 
to give variety in color and size of 
blossom and leaf. 

Iris kaempferi (Japanese Iris), 


should be planted in August or 
September in mellow clay loam 
which is heavily enriched with 
manure. Even fresh manure can 
be used in this bed. These Japa 


nese iris are gross feeders to the | 


extent that it is practically im- 
possible to give them enough food 
and water during their growing 
period. An aid in this direction is 
frequent and shallow cultivation, 
producing a light dust mulch, 
which prevents evaporation of the 
soil moisture and avoids the neces- 
sity of artificial irrigation. In 
Japan these iris are flooded pre- 
vious to blooming, and this course 
may be pursued here in order to 
provide the water necessary at 
that time. In that event provision 
must be made to prevent the 
bulbs from standing in water 
during the winter. 

The bulbous group of iris have 
bulbs for roots, very small and 
dainty flowers, and foliage that 
resembles that of an onion. They 
are good garden subjects, but are 
not hardy north of Philadelphia. 
They are, however, worth while 
because of their great beauty 
whenever they can be grown. 

In this group are Iris xtphium 
(Spanish Iris),] ris xipbioides (Eng- 
lish Iris), and Jris  recticulata 
(Netted Iris). These like a warm 
dry soil, and when planted out of 
doors are treated as bulbs, in 
that they are set out in the fall 
and immediately after their flower- 
ing period are lifted and divided. 
This must be done often, because 
of their prolific habit of forming 
offshoots. An: exception in this 
group is Iris xipbioides (English 
Iris), which prefers acool moist 
soil and blooms later than the 
Spanish iris. 

Dahlias possess tuberous roots 
and are commonly propagated by 
division of this root, each piece of 
which, no matter how small, 
provided it contains a crown oF 
growing bud, will grow when 
given the proper culture. If early 
bloom is wanted in the garden 
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DISTINCTIVE 
HARDWARE 


ORTH, south, east andwest—wherever 

fine buildings are erected—there 
you'll find that Russwin Hardware is living 
up to the quality reputation it. nas enjoyed 













wine 





Amaritio Burtpinc, AmariLto, Tex. 
Architects—SHEPARD & Wiser, Kansas 


for so many years. og 
Caen ee ‘o. 


Architects specify Russwin, and owners 
and contractors approve the selection, be- 
cause all know that to Russwin-ize means 
beauty of design, rugged stability, and a 
lifetime of unfailing, trouble-free service. 


6 
= 
* TRANSPORTATION BUILDING, . : 
: Pog Rena Cats. Russell & Erwin Manufacturing Co. 
ae Architects—W ALKER & EISEN The A : Hard rey ae Pes 
fe Contractors—Epwanos-Wit er e American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
: JIXSON CO, ; ; ; " 
i a New Britain, Connecticut 
MontGomery Harpware Co. New York Chicago London 
Pres 
ees 
ae "Jo Russwin- -ize is to Gconomize ~ 





the Gconomy inl the ‘Dest 


i Avtoona City Hat, Actoona, Pa. 
| e9 *4 | Architects—Hersn & SHOLLAR 
a3 sa Contractors—CoLuMBIA CONSTRUCTION Co. 
Russwin Dealers—W. 1. DoucHerty & Son 
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LL the beauties that distinguish the 

world’s architectural masterpieces 

are now made possible and economical 

by Atlas Portland Cement. Form, color 

and texture can be united with the un- 

failing strength and permanence for 
which Af/as is known everywhere. 


New powers are given to architects and 
builders by the plastic qualities of con- 
crete made with Afé/as. Not only can 
they raise the great or simple structures 
that modern life requires; without ex- 
travagant outlay, they can endow them 
with substantial dignity and grace. 


AILA 


ATLAS NOW ADDS BEAUTY 
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With Atlas White Portland Cement, any 
beauty they conceive can be executed 
in superb decoration, in charm of 
varied surfaces. Rich color is at their 
command, also, in an unlimited range 
of permanent hues and tints. 


Every detail that lends interest and 
enduring strength to the famous Palace 
of the Institute of France could be 
duplicated in concrete made with Ad/as. 
The new Spreckels Memorial in San 
Francisco is such a re-creation of the 
home of the Legion of Honor in Paris. 
It was built of concrete and finished in 





TO CONCRETE’S STRENGTH AND ECONOMY 
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THE SPRECKELS MEMORIAL, 
SAN FRANCISCO. THE GIFT OF 
MRS. A. B. SPRECKELS. BUILT 
OF REINFORCED CONCRETE 
AND FINISHED WITH ATLas 
WHITE. ARCHITECT, GEORGE 
A. APPLEGARTH. GENERAL 
CONTRACTOR, RALPH MCLERAN 
& COMPANY. STUCCO MADR 
WITH ATLAS WHITE BY CALI- 
FORNIASTUCCO PRODUCTS COM- 
PANY, LOS ANGELES; PATRICK _% 
O'BRIEN, CONTRACTOR. , hire 
sd 
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stucco made with Atlas White, because 
no stone would duplicate the soft 
tones of the original building. 


Uniting an economy and beauty 
offered by no other structural material, 
Atlas Portland Cement has earned recog: 
nition everywhere as “the standard by 
which all other makes are measured." 


“ “ “ 


Between the Atlas plants and the user, there is bt 
one distributor—the building material dealer—wh 
brings Atlas to the public cheaper than by any othe 
method. Any architect, contractor or prospectivebuil. 

is invited to write to this Company regarding the pir 
sibilities of concrete made with Atlas Portland Cemenh 
Address all inquiries to 25 Broadway, New York, 


PORTLAND 
CEMEN [e\wnir 


The standard by which all other makes are measured 


GRAY 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO - BIRMINGHAM : KANSAS CITY: PHILADELPHIA: BOSTON ST LOUIS DES MOINES - DAYTON: OMAHA: BUFFALO -JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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TRANSPLANTING 
(Continued from page 480) 


the roots should be planted as 
early in the spring-as the bed can 
be worked. A very rich soil some- 
times leads to rank growth of 
stalks and foliage with few flow- 
ets; therefore, it is best to plant 
the root in soil moderately en- 
riched with sheep manure and 
bone meal or other fertilizers, and 
to give the plant more food as it 
comes into bud. This is done by a 
mulch of manure, by an applica- 
tion of liquid or sheep manure, or 
by raking in some bone meal at 
the rate of two pounds per square 
rod, as the plant begins to blossom. 
lf manure is not procurable, 
nitrate of potash and acid phos- 
phate—at the rate of eight 
pounds each to a square rod — 
should be turned under in the soil, 
previous to planting, and the 
nitrate of soda applied on the 
surface when the plant blossoms. 
Plant the tubers 3’ to 4’ apart 
each way and 6” deep each on 
its side, with the eye or sprout up- 
ward, and resting on a bed of 
sand or coal-ashes. At the same 
time plant a stake. Then cover 
the tuber to within 3” of the sur- 
face, and as it grows cover it more 
and more. No more than two 
shoots should be allowed to 
develop. Dahlias require plenty 
of water when coming into bloom, 
but cultivation is more necessary 
tothem than any other factor, since 
it provides a mulch and prevents 
the evaporation of soil moisture. 
If large, strong roots are planted 
and the soil is kept stirred, there 
will be little need of artificial 
watering except in cases of pro- 
longed drought. It is best to soak 
the ground toa depth of 6” or 8” 
twice a week during such a 








period rather than to sprinkle 
lightly each day. Cultivate stren- 
uously. The crown bud commonly 
produces the best flower, and its 
beauty and size are enhanced if 
the lateral buds coming from the 
three or four pairs of leaves below 
are removed as soon as they start. 
When plants are killed by frost 
the roots should be lifted and the 
soil shaken from them. After dry- 
ing in the air for a few hours, the 
tubers should be stored in a dry 
cool spot, placed in an inverted 
position — that is, with the stem 
downward to avoid shrinkage of 
the tubers. The following spring, 
for the eyes are then prominent, 
they may be easily separated. 
In order to grow, each piece re- 
moved must contain a portion of 
the crown with one or more eyes, 
or else it is worthless. . 

If successive plantings of gladio- 
lus are made fifteen days apart, up 
to July, continued bloom will be 


= 


ensured in the garden from mid- 
summer to frost. When the bloom- 
ing season is over the corms should 
be lifted and set aside until the 
foliage hasdriedout. Theyshould 
then be removed, and at the same 
time the old corm should be 
separated from the new, and the 
little corms carefully dissected. 
The baby corms are useless ex- 
cept for propagation and may be 
discarded. The larger corms 
should be stored in a dry place 
until the following spring. Gladio- 
lus are planted 4” or 5”’ deep and 
surrounded by sand. They need 
no particular culture; neither do 
they ask any special favors, save 
one — that is, that when they are 
cut some foliage should be left on 
the stalk for the production of the 
new bulb. Because of their re- 
sistence to disease and their pro- 
lific blooming habit, gladiolus are 
justly one of the most popular gar- 
den flowers. 

Colchicum autumnale (autumn 
crocus) requires the same cultural 
treatment as the spring-flowering 
crocus — that is, the bulbs should 
be planted 2” to 3” below the sur- 
face in early September in close 
colonies and in well-enriched 
sandy loam; they require no 
further care‘for years, other than 
a light covering in severe climates. 
When they show signs of deterio- 
ration, the bulbs should be lifted 
and divided just after the leaves 
die down, which happens at the 
end of June or early in July. 

Tritonias are fall-blooming bulbs 
which are planted in the spring, 
and although hardier than gladio- 
lus they may not be relied upon to 
live through the winter north of 
New York. Therefore, they should 
be lifted after flowering, packed in 
soil, and stored in a pit or cool 
cellar. The soil must be kept 
moist by sprinkling from time to 
time, to prevent loss of vitality 
and shrinkage of the bulbs. 


HE best time to transplant 

trees and shrubs is de- 
termined by the local climatic 
conditions, the character of the 
soil, and the individual preference 
of certain species. In the Boston- 
Cleveland-Chicago district and 
north, where the winters are long 
and severe, spring planting has 
been accompanied by fewer losses 
than has autumn planting, be- 
cause the cold drying winds of late 
winter leave their mark on any 
tree or shrub which has been 
planted the preceding autumn and 
whose roots have not become suf- 
ficiently established to store up a 
supply of moisture to tide them 
over this season. Spring planting 
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(ve us 
bathrooms 


~ we can be proud of /* 


attractiveness of their homes are replacing old, dark- 
colored toilet seats with handsome Church Sani-white 
Toilet Seats. These people take pride in seeing that all 
such appointments of refinement which guests notice and 
appreciate are always in perfect condition. 


—— of people today who take pride in the 


The Church Seat stays permanently white. Its durable, 
sheathed surface is handsome as ivory. It will not crack, 
discolor or wear off. Quickly installed on any toilet. 
Easily taken off and reinstalled if you move. At any 
plumber’s. 

SEND FOR FREE copy of our book, **An Easy Way to Make a Bath- 


room More Attractive,” and free sample of Sani-white Sheathing. Mail 


coupon today. C. F. Church Mfg. Co., Dept. Jz, Holyoke, Mass. 
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C. F. CH {FG. CO., Dept. J7, Holyoke, Mass 
With no 1 my part, please send a free copy of your book, “An Easy Way to Make a Bathroom 
More A ther with a free sample of Sani-white Sheathing co 
Name 
Street 
City State 
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ie is not alone because of appear- 
ance that Hall’s Teapots of 
Fireproof China are the accepted 
service of careful hostesses. They 
brew tea of purest flavor, and keep 
it hot for unhurried serving. Your 
dealer has them. 


HALL CHINA COMPANY 
Dept. B East Liverpool, Ohio 
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More Popular 
Than Ever 


Topay, with its variety of designs and styles, with its convenient 
drawers and compartments, with its perk smartness and inherent 
appeal, with its daily service and general practicability, the Spinet 
Desk is more popular, more the vogue, than ever before 


Shaw Spinets supply delightfully any demand for a spinet desk — 
whether you live in a small apartment or a commodious suburban 
home. More than sixty styles and sizes, built by those trained 
Grand Rapids woodworkers, are designed for the modest or the 
pretentious dwelling. 


You, surely, will find exactly what you need for your home, and at 
the price agreeable to you. They may be seen and purchased in 
retail stores only 


H.E.SHAW FURNITURE CO, 





Our new style folder will 
be of interest to you 
Write Dept. 310 for your 
copy, and tell us the 
name of your local dealer. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


“Spinet Desk Headquarters 
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TRANSPLANTING 


(Continued from page 481) 


is also advised for the Western 
plains, where the most difficult 
planting conditions are presented. 
The losses here are excessive, but 
spring-planted stock stands a 
chance of survival where the cold 
dry winds of winter make fall 
planting practically prohibitive. 
South of these localities fall plant- 
ing is more and more successful 
with the ornamental trees and 
shrubs, fruit trees, and evergreens. 
Here the climate allows the roots 
to become established before 
winter begins; the fall rains and 
cooler days are more conducive to 
growth; and the general garden 
work is less congested at this sea- 
son of the year. Deciduous trees 
and shrubs should be moved when 
they are dormant, or, in nursery 
parlance, when they have ‘ripened 
off? — that is, when the flow of 
sap has ceased and the leaves have 
withered and dropped. This pe- 
riod extends from late fall until 
early spring, and the stock itself 
may be moved successfully at any 
time during that period. Climatic 
conditions are such that trees are 
best handled late in the fall or 
when the ground first opens up in 
the spring, and for that reason 
these are the seasons commonly 
advised for transplanting. When 
a deciduous tree or shrub is moved 
the top should be headed in and 
the laterals severely pruned back, 
to equalize the loss of the roots 
which were cut in the digging; but 
if transplanting occurs in the fall 
the full amount of pruning to the 
crown should be delayed until 
spring. If the trees are planted in 
the spring, the whole operation 
should be completed before the 
leaves have unfolded. It is very 
important that the roots should 
not be exposed to the sun or wind, 
to become dried out by them. Im- 
mediately upon its arrival from 
the nursery, where its roots were 
wrapped or otherwise protected, 
the plant should be unpacked and 
either planted or heeled in until 
such time as it can be planted. 
To heel in, dig a trench and in it 
set the plant, with the wrappings 
removed and the roots entirely 
covered with soil. 

There are certain deciduous 
trees which should always be 
planted in the spring — for ex- 
ample, the thin-barked trees like 
beech and birch, and those with 
thick spongy roots, like the tulip 
tree and other magnolias; and also 
any other trees which are doubt- 
fully hardy or hard to trans- 
plant. Trees with a difficult root 
system — either very sha'low roots 
lying near the surface, or else a 
long taproot, which must be 


severed in transplanting, and no 
fibrous roots to absorb food from 
the soil — are the ones that present 
the greatest difficulty. To this 
group belong such trees and shrubs 
as the following: — 


Betula varieties (Birch) 
Crataegus varieties (Hawthorn) 
Cornus florida (Flowering Dogwood) 
Cotoneaster horizontalis 

(Rock Cotoneaster) 
Benzoin aestivale (Spicebush) 
Fagus varieties (Beech) 
Hicoria varieties (Hickory) 
Liquidambar styraciflua (Sweetgum) 
Lirtodendron tulipifera (Tuliptree) 
Magnolia varieties (Magnolia) 
Morus varieties (Mulberry) 
Platanus varieties (Plane Tree) 
Prunus varieties 

(Plum, Cherry, Apricot) 
Quercus alba (White Oak) 
Rhus canadensis (Fragrant Sumac) 
Sassafras variifolium 

(Common Sassafras) 
Stephenandra flexuosa 

(Cutleaf Stephenandra) 
Tamarix varieties (Tamarix) 
Tsuga canadensis (Canada Hemlock) 


VERGREEN trees and 

shrubs should be _ planted 
either in the spring, as the bud 
begins to swell and the root 
growth becomes active, or else, if 
there has been rain and the ground 
is soaked, in the late summer or 
early fall, while the plant is yet 
vigorous. In other words, since an 
evergreen is never entirely dor- 
mant, its transplanting may be 
done at any time of the year ex- 
cept during the summer months 
when the growth is at its height. 
Because the leaves never drop 
from an evergreen even when it is 
dormant, it is most important that 
the roots should not be exposed to 
the air but should be kept covered 
and moist at all times. Every 
precaution should be taken to 
observe this most important point. 
The nurseries prefer to handle all 
evergreens with a_ ball, which 
eliminates some of the difficulties, 
but in case they are moved with- 
out a ball the roots must be kept 
moist. If hot dry weather follows 
the planting of evergreens it 1s 
best to cover them with burlap 
and to spray this burlap several 
times daily, to reduce transpira- 
tion from the leaves. It is also 
wise to soak the roots every week 
during the first growing season 
after a tree’s removal. Cultiva- 
tion, watering, and protection — 
these three things are essential 
until the tree is thoroughly es- 
tablished. After that it will take 
care of itself. 

Both evergreens and deciduous 
trees are planted in a hole es 
pecially prepared for them, while 
shrubs are planted either in In 
dividual holes or in beds which 
have received the same prepara- 
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How to Make Your Home Different 


\ \ 
\ 


1926 








O two homes can be exactly alike—but 
many are so nearly alike that they seem to 
have no individual life of their own. The reason 
is generallya deadly monotony in wall decoration. 
Miss Lucy Taylor, in her book “‘The Simple 
Art of Wall Decoration” tells just how the use 
of the finest modern wall papers, with their per- 
fect balance of color and design, can transform 
any home into a place of individual beauty and 
charm, reflecting the owner’s own taste. 
This book, profusely illustrated in both color 
and halftone, and containing many samples of the 
finest modern Muralia papers, gives a detailed 





discussion of each type of paper and just what it 
can do to give a sense of space to the small room, 
of coziness to the large room, of light to the dark 
room or softness to the over-bright room. It also 
shows how wall paper can be the starting point 
for color schemes and arrangementof the furniture 
you already have. You will find it an invaluable 
guide—with a specification sheet for your own 
home which willenableour decorating department 
to help you further. Although the price of the 
book is twenty-five cents, we will gladly send it to 
readers of this magazine without charge. Just 
send us the coupon and tencents tocover postage. 


BAECK WALL PAPER COMPANY 
233-71 Thirty-Seventh Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


If your own dealer does not have Muralia papers, we 
will be glad to give the name of one who does have them 





In the above picture, fab- 
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Schumacher & Co, W® 
Other furnishings by . ¢ 
Mercier Fréres, 
Ses cae q WALL PAPERS . rN 
Durbrow Car- Ye . a \.3 + 
pet Co. Baeck Wall Paper Company 2-1 SZ 
233-271 Thirty-Seventh Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
\ Please send me without charge—other than the ten cents 


- Name 


enclosed for postage costs—Miss Taylor’s book on “The 
Simple Art of Wall Decorations’’. 





yy Address. 
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Kernerator-equipped 
of E, Fr Hutton, 
President, Postum Cereal 
30., Roslyn, Long Island. 
Architect Chas. Hart. 


Garbage Problem is Banished 
in Mr. Hutton’s home 


HE garbage problem in this beautiful, modern 
home was settled once and for all when the 
home was built. Here, as in thousands of 
America’s homesand apartments, the time-tried Kern- 
erator eliminates the unsightly, inconvenient, germ- 
breeding garbage can. All garbage and waste is sim- 
ply dropped into the handy hopper door in or near 
the kitchen. Consult your architect or builder before 
you build — the Kernerator cannot be installed later. 


The Kerherator is a brick combustion chamber at 
the base of your regular chimney, into which falls all 


waste dropped through the handy hopper doors on pan jo 
floors above. All waste —not only garbage, but disposal 
sweepings, tin cans, papers, bottles, in fact trash of ee is 
all kinds — is merely chucked in and the accumula- kitchen 


tion, dried by air, is lighted occasionally. No gas, 
coal or other fuel necessary. Metallic objects are 
_ flame-sterilized for removal with the ashes. 


Be sure the Kernerator is included in your 
plans. Write for free booklet, The Sani- 
tary Elimination of Household Waste.” 


KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 
723 East Water Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


n Ded i ' ~ A 
EG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
THE CHIMNEY~FED INCINERATOR 


‘Garbage and Waste Disposal’ 
without Leaving the Kitchen, 











AMERICAN, 


RADIATORS 








DEAL 


BOILERS 


The ideal servants—twin com- 
forts of the home! Genially ra- 
diant to the family and guests. 
No flagging in supreme service. 
Save their hire, in economies 
effected—unendingly. They seek 
your employment—apply (for 
catalog), Buffalo, N. Y. 


You can enjoy at once—pay in ten months. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR ((OMPANY 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities U. S., Canada & Europe 
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TRANSPLANTING 
(Continued from page 482) 


tion. In newly prepared beds the 
plants should be placed 1” lower 
than they stood in the nursery, al- 
lowing the bed to settle. The roots 
should be cut back and the tops 
headed in, except in the case 
of evergreens, which are rarely 
pruned except to remove injured 
parts. The tree or shrub should be 
placed in the centre of the hole, 
resting on a mound of soil, the 
roots should be carefully spread 
out in their normal position, and 
good garden loam should be 
worked in around them. The trees 
should be held in a perfectly per- 
pendicular position while the soil 
is being tamped around the roots 
either by the feet of the planter or 
with a tamper. The object is to 
leave no air spaces around the 
roots, but to bring the soil and 
roots immediately into contact, 
and also to anchor the tree so 
firmly that when the operation is 
completed it cannot be moved 
from its position. When the hole 
is about two-thirds full, several 
buckets of water should be ap- 
plied to the soil and provide a 
needed drink for the thirsty roots. 
The hole is then filled to within 
an inch of the surface, leaving a 
shallow well surrounding the tree. 
A mulch should be given, of dust, 
mown grass, leaves, or anything 
that is at hand to conserve the 
moisture. Support should be 
provided for trees or shrubs over 
10’ high, to prevent the winds 
moving them. A _ guard stake 
planted 6” or 8” from the base of 
the tree and extending 30” into 
the ground may be used, and the 
tree tied to it by means of a piece 
of garden hose or soft rope, or else 
three stakes should be driven into 
the ground, slanting away from 
the tree, until they stand about 9” 
above the surface. To these the 
tree should be guyed by wires 
passed through a section of hose 
wrapped around the tree and 
fastened to two of the stakes. 
A third wire, also encased in a 
separate piece of hose, should be 
wound around the tree, made taut, 
and tied to the third stake. The 
wires should be inspected at in- 
tervals and tightened when they 
become loose. The trunks of trees 
unduly exposed to sun and wind 
are often wrapped in burlap, straw, 
or building paper, especially in the 
case of thin-barked trees, in order 
to prevent evaporation on the 
southwest side of the tree. These 
protections to the tree, the guy 
wires and wrappings, may be left 
on the trees for two years or until 
the tree has taken hold. After 
that they may be removed. 

If a large tree or shrub is to be 


a 





moved, or if it is desirable to move 
a smaller one at a season of the 
year unfavorable to the outcome 
of the operation, it should be done 
with a ball of earth surrounding 
the roots. A nursery-grown tree 
or shrub which has been trans. 
planted several times will have a 
well-developed fibrous root system, 
because every time it is trans. 
planted the roots are cut, and 
where each cut occurs nature sends 
out a number of small roots to re. 
pair the loss. It is these small 
fibrous roots that are invaluable in 
making a new vital connection 
with the soil when the plant is 
moved. In order to procure them 
on trees which do not naturally 
have them, root pruning is prac- 
tised. Edward Hicks, an authority 
on tree moving, says: — 

In moving large trees, say those 
ten to twelve inches in diameter and 
twenty-five to thirty feet high, it is 
well to prepare them by trimming and 
cutting or sawing off the roots ata 
proper distance from the trunk, say 
six to eight feet, in June. The cut 
roots heal over and send out fibrous 
roots which should not be injured 
more than is necessary in moving the 
trees next fall or spring. Young 
thrifty maples and elms originally 
from the nursery do not need such 
preparation nearly as much as other 
and older trees. 


And in the Standard Cyclopedia 
of Horticulture Mr. Hicks gives 
this further description of how a 
large tree is transplanted: — 


Start at or near the ends of the 
roots where they are one inch in 
diameter or less. In practice this re- 
sults in about 30 feet spread of roots,on 
a tree 12 to15 inches in diameter. .. . 
A trench is dug to below the roots, 
which may be 14 or 3 feet. An under- 
cut is made and the soil caved down by 
a picking bar or fork with round 
pointed tines. The earth and roots 
will be mixed at the bottom of the 
trench. The roots must be carefully 
picked up with the fingers, bound in 
bundles, and tied out of the way. This 
operation is the point of greatest 
failure, as it takes considerable time, 
patience, and skill to avoid breaking 
the roots. There are many chances to 
break a root after it has been dissected 
out. The roots must be promptly 
lifted up or they will be broken by the 
shovel in digging out the loose soil at 
the bottom of the trench. The bundles 
must be untied or rearranged where 
the roots cross. This proceeds until a 
tree is dug into a ball about 6 to 8 feet. 
The tree is then tipped over by tackle, 
cleaving the roots from the subsoil. 

The amount of earth left in the 
centre depends upon the strength of 
the truck, character of the roads, and 
power for hauling. . . . The trees are 
readily picked up by the trunk, which 
is protected by cushions, and clasped 
by slats, and chains tightened by 
screws. A cradle is hinged at the front 
axle and tips the tree over in a hort 
zontal position which is necessary on 
account of overhead wires and bridges. 
There are one or two screws about 9 
feet long, 2} inches in diameter. Tip- 
ping is accomplished by tnese screws 
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h put of th te ptati to Save’ 
3 g if td) t e [ 
build of FACE BRICK 
t 
—it Pays 
HERE is something 
very taking in the 
idea of building as much 
house for as little money 
as possible. 
But don’t yield to it. 
Or if you do—know Ze- 
forehand how much re- Six-Room House No. 619 
pairs and dep reciation Designed for the Service Department 
‘ : of American Face Brick Association. 
you are letting yourself in = Note floor plans below. 
for. There is such a thing 4 ——_ 
as the extravagance of : | = acc, 
cheapness—avoid it. = Ttrat tT tierl tt ro" da si 
Build permanently. If Se xe } 
you feel that you cannot = wt. 
afford to build of Face e+ 
Brick now—much better : 
rent for a year or two long- Shows a: nobe 
er, rather than put your 
savings and future income into any home less lasting than a Face Brick house. 
But begin to plan now. The widely read “Story of Brick,” beautifully 
illustrated, will give you valuable information. Sent free. FIRST FLOOR 
peng 
THESE BOOKLETS MAY INTEREST YOU = oe ~ 
“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House resenting a wide variety of architectural styles aoe is 
Plans” embrace 128 designs of Face Brick and interior arrangements, selected from 350 Ke — 
bungalows and small houses. These houses are designs submitted in a nation-wide Architec- -_ & | 
unusual and distinctive in design, economical tural Competition. Sent for 50 cents. Com- oe. ist oat 
to build, and convenient in floor plan. Issued plete working drawings for these houses at fA Re 
in four booklets showing 3 to 4-room houses, nominal cost. pease 
—_— pa ea ple 7t08-f0oM ~The Home Fires,” a most attractive fireplace ao 
wort € entire set for one dollar; and any book, with many designs, gives full directions I 
one of the books, 25 cents. We can supply for fireplace construction. Sent for 25 cents. <h 
complete working drawings at nominal prices. . Details and description of 
, “A New House for the Old.” Stop repairing this ney Lr pagh oP 
The Home of Beauty” contains 50 designs and painting by veneering the old house with prot yg eee yr 
of two-story six-room Face Brick houses, rep- _ beautiful Face Brick. Booklet sent free. Small House Plans.” 
AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASSOCIATION 
= = 1722 Peoples Life Building, Chicago, Illinois . 
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Replica of a Georgian Period Marble Mantel 


in residence, Hanover Square, London. $2,500. 


With an Old World Loveliness 


These beautiful mantels . . . many of which 
have lain in English Castles for centuries . . . 
are rare examples of old-world craftsmanship. 
- ( For nearly 100 years we have imported gen- 
uine antique mantels for the finest American WV 
Cc homes. Some we are able to duplicate, retaining CAD 
all their charm except that which only age can 
give. @ We would like you to come and see 
them, also our collection of wrought iron and- 
irons and other fireplace accessories. If you can- 
not visit us in person, we shall be glad to send 
photographs and other information upon request. 





Hand Wrought Andirons, Illustrated, $95 
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Note 
beautiful 
Ieee, SLYKER 
; HE transformation will surprise you! 
—— Trica! Radiator Fusnicure—in eanifal period designs 
SLYKER —and superbly enameled in costly wood effects, brings 
models. out the real beauty of the room. And more! Its pat- 


ented humidifier protects your health, by converting dry 
air into moist, healthful atmosphere. 


SLYKER SLYKER is superior in construction and finish. Custom- 
built throughout of selected steel, with handy doors to 
Metal reach heat valves. Open types $15. up. Complete en- 


closures $50. "p. Send coupon with- 


RADIATOR FURNITURE out obligation! _ aor 


-f In Period Designs F- _— =~ — ry 
= win a 
SCHLEICHER, Inc., Gary, Indiana enn aS. SINC.» GARY: Tend evaile . 108 
—_— 's  Loagost Manufacturers of obligatio™ 
Metal Furn. rae HLS ost 
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TRANSPLANTING 
(Continued from page 484) 


or tackle or both. The roots on the 
lower side of the tree are tied back 
underneath the axle. 

In transporting, the roots are 
wrapped in straw and burlap... . 
In planting, the truck is drawn into 
the hole and stopped at such a distance 
from the centre that the tree when 
swung over will be in the right posi- 
tion. The holes should be made of 
such a depth as to keep the roots as 
near the surface as possible. Allow- 
ance must be made for the bending of 
the downward roots below the centre 
of the ball. The most frequent mis- 
take is to get the tree too deep, es- 
pecially the roots at the outside of the 
ball, which will often drop to the bot- 
tom of the hole and be 18 inches deep; 
whereas, when dug, there were some 
at the surface, some 6 inches deep, and 
a few 18 inches deep. After the tree is 
stood up in the hole by means of the 
tackle and screws, earth is packed un- 
der the centre by packing sticks. This 
is difficult and there are liable to be air 
holes left vacant. A stream from the 
hose will help to wash mud into these 
spaces. It is best to leave the bundles 
of side roots tied up while * his is going 
on. Before the bundles of side roots 
are united, the bottom of the hole 
should be filled up, if necessary, so 
that these are 2 to 8 inches below the 
surface. Spread out the side roots and 
cover with earth. Anchoring the tree 





isimportant. It is easily done by three 
or four anchor posts 4 feet deep 
with a crosspiece 3 feet long. Wires 
should be put through rubber hose and 
twisted around the tree. The tree jg 
liable to settle, the anchor posts Move, 
the tree lean and require straightening 
and tightening of the wires by further 
twisting. Pruning is important, made 
so by cutting back the tree from 2 
to 8 feet all around. It is best to cut 
the most at the apex and least at 
the sides, to make the shade as wide as 
possible. .. . 

No species has proven itself im- 
possible to move. It is merely a matter 
of getting the right proportion of roots 
and top, and nursing the tree through 
the convalescence until it has reés- 
tablished itself. . . . 

Root pruning a year in advance 
may aid in moving a tree, but is not 
essential. The tree can be root-pruned 
three quarters of the way around for 
one season and perhaps be in better 
condition for moving. This is more 
likely to be beneficial with a tree with 
long coarse roots and with few fibres 
in the centre, like a black oak. A mis- 
take is frequently made in assuming 
that a ball of earth is all that is es- 
sential, regardless of the amount of 
fibrous roots in the ball and of the area 
to gather rainfall as compared with 
the top. . . . Deciduous trees can be 
moved in midsummer in full leaf. 




















tlement in America. 


portrayed.”” 


8 Arlington Street 








LARGE circle of readers delight in Miss 
Furman’s chronicles of the Southern 
mountaineer. In this sequel to Quare Women, 
she unfolds more adventures of the six young 
women who began the first rural social set- 


The New York Evening Pos says: ‘‘The moun- 
taineers are startlingly fresh and interesting 

. . pungent and rich as J. M. Barric’s 
folk, and as humorously and as sensitively 


This book is on the New York 
State Library Association's list 
of the Best Booxs oF 1925. 


$2.00 a copy 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY BOOKSHOP 








Boston, Massachusetts 
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AWARDED GOLD MEDAL OF HONOR IN NATIVE INDUSTRIAL ART 
39TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 
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SHERATON INLAID ManoGANy SIDEBOARD wiTH HeppLewnite Cuairs, by Kensington 


“NGLISH furniture of the last quarter of the dignity without undue formality, grace without 
the 18th Century in the styles of Hepple- weakness, refinement without artificiality. 
white and Sheraton was the culmination of four Kensington reproductions of this furniture, as 
centuries of progress in furniture design. It com- indicated by the examples illustrated, are not only 
bined utility with beauty of line and proportion to accurate in every detail of design but also retain 
a superlative degree, and brought to perfeétion the through the old-time hand process of the Kensington 


use of inlays and figured woods. Today it retains craftsmen the charaéter and the decorative quality 


an almost universal appeal becanse it possesses of the originals, 


Kensington Furniture is made in all the dec- 
orative styles appropriate for American homes 


Write for illustrated 
yt Parkes Booklet B and pam- 
Yl goa 5 Fn os phiet, How Ken- 
MAICTINOT 1MrG (OM PAN ; 7 
KENSINGTON (), I] ANY sington Furniture 
MANUFACTURERS AND JMPOKTERS 7 ’ > eae ae 
DECORATIVE FURNITURE ~ ART OBJECTS May Be Purchased 


NEW YORK 
SHOWROOMS ~ 41 WEST 45TH STREET — SIXTH FLOOR 


The purchase of Ken- AA fy ha 


Sington Furniture may 


be arranged through 
your decorator or 


fu rniture aea le r 
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eMotorists ‘Wise 





Our Car looks as” 
Good as New! 


It’s only the careless 
motorist who drives a 
smudgy, duil looking 
car. The wise motorist | 
keeps his car always 
like new with SIMONIZz. 


SIMONIZ restores the luster, 
protects the finish and saves 
washing~forDucO,Lacquers | 
and all fine finishes there’s | 
nothing like SIMONIZ. 


THE SIMONIZ CO. 


2116 Indiana Avenue, Chicago 
NEW YORK LONDON PARIS 
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WOODSTOCK, VERMONT 


BY ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 


UST as soon as the frost is out 

of the ground B and | 
commence to long for the broad 
road that stretches — not for the 
sake of the roadside fire, although 
in our bleak North Country 
spring that would be an agreeable 
warmth to contemplate, but be- 
cause once again our antique 
adventures begin. True, there 
are trains in the winter, and there 
are, moreover, certain familiar 
‘shabby shops’ in the city that | 
like to prowl around, snatching 
bargains from under the noses of 
grandiloquent dealers; but these 
joys are nothing to compare with 
the free space and broad reaches 
of the countryside, and the antiq- 
uity dealers dotted along a pleas- 
ant path that winds and winds. 

That is why Woodstock jis so 
perfect a journey’s end: lovely 
from the first moment we start 
across the Connecticut River and 
run along a road curving through 
Vermont hills and stopping at an 
old and beautiful town, a town 
elm-shaded and spacious and 
placid. There are so many ways 
that you can know Woodstock: 
because it is a resort, famous in 
winter and summer alike; because 
it is so architecturally fine; be- 
cause, if you are movie-mad, you 
will remember that the pictures 
for ‘Way Down East’ were taken 
at the Queechee Gulf just below. 
There is always a thrill in that; at 
a certain turn of the road we in- 
variably pause and look our hard- 
est to discover the high trestle 
bridge tucked away in the tree- 
tops, and shudder to think that 
anybody could walk along it, 
much less leap from its dizzying 
heights. 





Lately, however, I’ve decided 
that I love Woodstock for itself 
alone; that | could eliminate the 
epicurean inn, forget its fame in 
the world of films, and — well, no, 
to be perfectly honest, | do think 
that its fine architecture has some- 
thing to do with my affection, 
for | esteem so highly its air of 
tranquil repose, its gracious, mel- 
low houses, its sense of perma- 
nence, qualities which do not come 
out of haste and newness. 

Indeed, it is this very sense of 
permanence which leads me to 
tell you something of its early 
history; it may have acquired all 
the modern improvements, but 
it has parted less with its bygone 
charm than almost any New 
England town that | know. Like 
the quaint and homogeneous 
villages of Cape Cod, it still seems 
in the early nineteenth century. 
Boston had been a flourishing 
centre of industry and wealth for 
over a hundred years when Wood- 
stock, Vermont, was founded, 
this town being part of Benning 
Wentworth’s ‘Conedicut River’ 
survey in 1760. Actually it was 
in 1765, the ominous year of the 
Stamp Act, that the first settler, 
Timothy Knox from Massachu- 
setts, made his appearance. Cross- 
ed in love he was, at least so the 
story goes, and he left Harvard 
College and its halls of learning to 
seek a lodge in some vast wilder- 
ness, and thus assuage his pain. 
I’d like to be able to tell you, a la 
Chateaubriand, that he died of a 
broken heart far from the haunts 
of man, — it would be so much 
more romantic, — but the honest 
fact is that the vast wilderness 
proved such an efficacious cure 




















Photographs by Paul J. Weber 




















THE OLDEST HOUSE IN WOODSTOCK, NOW OWNED 
BY THE D. A. R. 

















owners and the admiration 
of their friends. The useof 
Northern birch for interior 
trim, veneer paneling, 
doors and floors adds to 
the worth of your property, 
A birch trimmed home js 
always in popular favor 
and a preferred purchase 
with judges of values, 
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Beautiful birch, enameled white, used for wood © 
work, — and pending in this delightful ew | 


Messrs. Granger and Bollenbacher, 
Chicago, Architects. 


birch affords a perfect base 
for enamels. It takes stains 


trance hall. 


uniformly and is beav | 


tiful when finished natural; 


a versatility of treatment 
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NR eer 





that enables you to havea 


different finish for every | 
room, all equally attractive. | 


The close grain and practr | 


cally mar-proof hardness of 
birch make it one of th 


most enduring and perme | 


nently beautiful interior 


finishes—also, furniture. | 


Write for your copy of “Beautiful 
Birch for Beautiful Woodwork.” It's 
Free. Many valuable hints to home 
owners and prospective home-builders 


THE BIRCH MANUFACTURERS 
211 F.R.A. Building, Oshkosh, Wisconsia 


‘Beautitil Birch for, 


Beautititl Woodwork 
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Beautiful steel windows 
at remarkably low cost 


Sa OE 6 TT 


No matter what type of home 
you build, you can make it more 
attractive and more valuable at 
small cost—by installing Lupton 


i 


is i 

















Steel Casement Windows. 


LTHOUGH the home you build 

may be small and inexpensive you 
can still enjoy in it the trim beauty 
and rich comfort of steel casement 
windows. For they are no longer 
luxuries. 


By making steel casements in quan- 
tity and to standard sizes, Lupton has 
produced the finest of residence win- 
dows—at a cost you can easily afford. 


Here’s a typical instance. A busi- 
ness man recently completed his home 
in Oak Park, Illinois. It is a charming 
little Colonial house with LuptonSteel 
Casements in all window openings. 
This home cost about $14,000o0—and 
its windows came to but $460. 


This small investment in better 
windows not only assured the owner 
of a more handsome, more comfort- 
able dwelling, but added greatly to 
the value of his property and elim- 
inated forever one item of ordinary 
maintenance —window repairs. 


Giving more daylight because their 
narrow steel frames allow more glass 
space, Lupton Steel Casements bright- 
en the whole house, from sun-porch 
to kitchen. They give better venti- 
lation, too, because they swing out at 


the side, like doors, 
leaving clear win- 
dow openings from 
top to bottom and 
side to side of 
frame. The cop- 
per-steel, rust-re- 
sisting frames of 
Lupton Windows 
are unchanging in 
all weathers and seasons—they 
always close snugly weather-tight 
—never stick, warp, nor rot. 
Lupton Windows afford perfect con- 
trol of ventilation and give depend- 
able weather protection as well. They 
keep the house warmer in winter and 
cooler in summer. 


These are the modern windows for 
the modern American home. When 
you come to build your dwelling, no 
matter what its style or size, remem- 
ber Lupton Casements of Copper- 
Steel, the windows which add so 
much to the appearance of a dwelling, 
which open and close so easily and are 
so everlastingly weather-tight. If love 
of beauty and hardheaded economy 
govern your selection of building 
materials, then Lupton Steel Case- 
ments will be your choice. 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY, 2251 E. Allegheny Ave., PHILADELPHIA 


Dealers and Agents Everywhere 


Branches in All Principal Cities 


JLUPTON 














Housewives, especially, like Lupton Steel Casements, not alone 
for their many practical features, but for their distinguished old- 
world appearance as well. The double window $2,089 


unit shown here is retailed by material dealers at 


rh 


NE, MN 
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Here is the charm of Old England brought to America, $300 
Lupton Casements used, of course. They cost . . . 





Designed in the Norman Style, this home in Highland $ 
ark, Ill., called for Lupton Casements which cost 438 


To help you plan your home 


“How Windows Can Make Better Homes”’ 
is a new little book of limited edition which 
shows in full colors the application of these 


room in the house. On receipt of your 
name and address we’ll gladly send you 
acopy. Write for it today. 


beautiful and practical windows to every f 


Casement Windows of Copper- Steel 
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-~ifyou insulate your house with 


CABOT Ssiicc QUILT 


Your house gets cold in Winter because the heat escapes. Quilt 
stops this and keeps the house warm on the smallest amount of 
fuel. It will save about one-third of your coal bill — and will 
keep up this saving and make you comfortable as long as the 
house stands. Quilt is sanitary and permanent (will not get foul 
or rot, nor harbor insects or vermin); it is fire-resistant; flexible 
(can be used anywhere); and low in cost for material and labor. 

Send for a sample of Quilt. Free. It’s a “com- 

forter” that keeps the whole family warm. 


SN B | 


Incorporated 
Mfg. Chemists 


139 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 





342 Madison Avenue New York 
5000 Bloomingdale Avenue Chicago 
San Francisco Portland 


Philadelphia Minneapolis Kansas City 
Cabot's Creosote Stains, Stained Shingles, Waterproof 
Collopakes, Old Virginia White, Double-White, 

uble Colors, etc. 



























Gordon-Van Tine 
ome No. 628 
Charming English 
type—6 rooms, 
bath, built-in 
features. Materials 
as specified. 


$229900 





Tees 


Send For Bookof ~——= | 
200 Home Plans! Le "| S| 


E furnish complete plans by skilled architects, Book 
. : . 00k of 
lumber, millwork and other material shipped ‘pj ojos 
direct from mill at wholesale prices. Savings as Plans, Full 
high as $2,000. Highest quality guaranteed. Ma- Descriptions 
terial either Ready-Cut or Not Ready-Cut. Heavy 
joists, rafters and timbers machine-cut by power- 
saws at mill saves 30% labor when you build. 
Many customers put up own homes. Send for 
“Book of 200 Home Plans” and latest prices. 


Gordon-VantTine Co. 









TOT 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
859 Case St., Davenport, lowa 


TUTTLE 





Please send Book of 200 Home Plans. 


ESTABLISHED 166656 Name 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back eT ge eee tet a eae 
859 Case Street, Davenport, Iowa > DMRS. 5 <a cae nse ehcabnkasscomeses 
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Woopstock, VERMONT 
(Continued from page 488) 


that he fell in love again. Fell in 
love successfully this time; mar- 
ried Abigail Dike; ‘bought a farm 
of fifty acres on the hill just east 
of the village, and settled down to 
poverty and a large family.’ 

He was the earliest comer, but 
soon after his arrival others ad- 
ventured from Massachusetts, and 
more from Connecticut; ‘social 
and civil order’ were established 
in 1772, although the town 
government was not organized 
until a year later. Little remains 
of these first ‘far and absent 
days,’ when the village green was 
a ‘hemlock hurricane’ and thick 
forests pressed close about. One 
of the oldest habitable houses now 
standing in Woodstock was built 
in 1807; although long and white 
and somewhat low-lying, it gives a 
rather more eighteenth-century 
effect. You can see how simple 
and well-proportioned is the door 
set in its tall white columns; how 
excellent the broad window above 
it; how becomingly the lintels are 
placed over the small panes. It 
reminds me_ of of those 
discreet white houses in Norwich; 
it presents the same serene aspect 
as they do; hence my pleasure in 
hearing that it had recently been 
bought for the town headquarters 
of the D. A. R. And another re- 
joicing thought is that there is 
enough good furniture in Wood- 
stock to fill it appropriately half 
a dozen times over. Originally it 
was built to house the members 
of the Legislature, and Tille Park- 
er, its owner, must have been a 
man of imagination. The tavern- 
keeper he was; and thus he adver- 
tised his house: ‘Where the weary 
traveller may recline on a bed of 
down; where the hungry may 


some 


gratify his appetite with the com- 





THE LITTLE BRICK HOUSE WITH ARCHED WINDOW TOPS THAT 


mon bounties of Providence or the 
luxuries of life; where the thirsty 
may allay his thirst with the cook ~ 
ing stream or a little wine for the 
stomach’s sake; and where the 
low in spirits may find help in” 
applying a little of the juice of the 
cane.’ (You see the Amphitry- 
onic fame of Woodstock is founded 
upon firm tradition!) 

I like to think back of this, 
though, back to those earliest 
times when the scattered handful 
of settlers took refuge together 
every night on a river island, 
massing their slender strength 
against an Indian attack. When 
Abraham Powers, laziest of men, 
planted corn on a decayed stump 
so that when he went back to his 
old home im Massachusetts he 
might boast to his former neigh 
bors that he had ‘corn in Vermont 
growing ten feet;’ when potash 
was made to barter for the 
commodities of life; when every- 
body could do useful work, and 
no trade was a disgrace. When 
Dartmouth students came down 
from their college during the long 
winter vacations (just as in 
“Snowbound,’ you remember) and © 
taught the village schools. But, © 
on the whole, Woodstock and ~ 
Woodstock houses are of the ~ 
early nineteenth century, not the 
eighteenth. Ample and welcoming 
and prosperous they are; large and 
square-roomed; built of clap- 
boards or brick or that delightful 
combination of both which dis- 
plays a white front and blushing 
rose-red sides. There is one of 
this sort that I see every morning 
as I look from my window, and | 
never find it anything but charm- 
ing; especially since | know it to 
be filled to overflowing with the 
loveliest antiquities. Such mirrors 
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“Yes--Your Neighbor is Overcoating His House” 


“He’s making a new house of his old 
one, improving its appearance, increasing 
its market value, giving it new character, 
new life. 

“Roberts dickered with me about building 
anew home for some time. His wife wanted 
a modern Stucco house. He told me he was 
losing money living in that frame house; his 
fuel bills were out of reason, couldn’t heat the 
place right in winter—and it was uncomfort- 
ably hot in summer. 

“Furthermore, he said he had enough of 
laying out money year after year for appear- 
ance upkeep. 

“Then he heard about Reinforced 
Stucco Overcoating—saw it in a maga- 
zine one day. Came 

to me, asked me 


what I thought about it. I told him. And 
when he got the bids—well, he surely was a 
pleased man when he said, ‘Go ahead.’ 

“Overcoating is really very simple. This 
is the reinforcement—a galvanized wire fabric 
with a waterproof paper backing—nailed right 
over the clapboards or shingles. You don’t 
even need to rebuild any window frames. 
The Stucco is applied directly over the fabric, 
insuring proper thickness of Stucco and pro- 
viding a strong, life-long, man-made stone 
wall. See how the wires are buried in the 
Stucco? 

“You ask Roberts about it. He knows 
what he is doing, alright. Col. Brown called 
me up about remodeling his old frame man- 
sion. I’m on my way to see him about Over- 
coating it.” 





These two sketches show 
the old and the new— 
how the old frame house 
looked, and the new 
beauty which Overcoat- 
ing gate it. 


If yours is an Old Frame House, it will pay you 
to write to National Steel Fabric Company for 
Illustrated Literature containing the whole story 
of Overcoating with Reinforced Stucco. 


NATIONAL STEEL Fasric CoMPANY 
704 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ATIONAL STEEL FABRIC 


NATIONAL STEEL F 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF WELDED 


ABRIC COMPANY «PITTSBURGH, 
STEEL FABRIC 
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¥ eMettowee Stone Flagging 
OC © 

& MEANS 

REAL GARDEN BEAUTY 


Rare Natural colors, plain and variegated, and the pronounced texture 
of surface are features that make Mettowee stone so different than ordi- 


Your dealer will give you full information and prices. 
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COULSON SPECIALS 


These Handkerchiefs Pure Irish 
Linen, Hand Roll Edge with Tape 
Border. Prices include Monogram. 


Upper Model, Ladies’ 
Size ll in. Price $18.00 Dozen 


Lower Model, Gentlemen’s 
Size 19} in. Price $34.50 Dozen 


Handkerchiefs to be monogrammed for 
Holiday Gifts should be ordered now 


Wm. Coulson & Sons 


LINEN MANUFACTURERS 
429 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


LONDON, ENGLAND 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
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Genuine Hooked Rugs 


O's, and charming in their sim- 


plicity. Hand-made throughout 

by real mountain folks in colorful 
designs of rare beauty. Made specially 
to harmonize with your furnishings if 
desired —in rich black borders and 
backgrounds of tans, grays, ivory, 
bisque and taupe, studded with floral 
colorings and delicate pastel shades. 
MOUNTIND Hooked Rugs are bright 
spots that lend many years of pleasing 
decoration to any room in the home. 


See one without cost— 


on your own floor. . A card or letter, 
with your bank reference, brings one of 
our choicest rugs to you on approval. 
With it we will also send pictures of 
many other designs for your selection. 
Your inquiry does not obligate you in 
the least. Address — 


Mountain Industries 
TRYON 


North Carolina 
Dept. “B”’ 
















| Hooked Rugs } 
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Woopstock, VERMONT 
(Continued from page 490) 





THE CLAPBOARDED HOUSE WITH BRICK SIDES THAT IS FULL 
TO THE EAVES WITH TREASURES 


and tables, such flame-topped 
highboys, such a capacious fire- 
place fitted with every conceivable 
kitchen utensil that our skillful 
great-grandmothers employed in 
their housewifery. To go there is 
a treat and an education; | learn 
something new each time. 

In Woodstock it is difficult to 
find an unattractive house. A few 
make vou sorry for them, for they 
have been added to and ‘embel- 
lished’ in that awful Victorian 
period, so that now they resemble 
huge, awkward pigeon-cotes, but, 
on the whole, the average of ar- 
chitectural beauty is high. Lafay- 
ette must have seen and admired 
these houses as he rode by on his 
eventful, much-celebrated trip 
through Vermont. The material 
prosperity which gave the good 
Marquis such pleasure is still 
most evident. I used to wonder 
about this as we drove through 
the countryside; New Hampshire 
towns almost always looked as if 
their past had been so much less 
thriving than Vermont’s. | argued 
that it must be the soil, and partly 
this is true, for the limestone 
which makes Woodstock water 
‘as hard as Phar-a-oh’s heart’ 
(you pronounce it in three syl- 
lables to be conformingly correct) 
also provides good ground for 
crops. But the real reason — the 
larger part of it, anyhow — is 
that Vermont, remaining inde- 
pendent for so many years, fight- 
ing these whole United States, — 
and doing it quite successfully, 
too,—never had to struggle 
with the difficulties of a greatly 
depreciated currency. She always 
had the advantage of sound 


money. 

Suppose we could go back a 
hundred years; go back and really 
witness the lives of the men and 
women who went in and out of 
these admirable houses. Can you 
at all make them visual to your- 
selves? | can, but then I had the 
assistance of old newspapers: 
the Woodstock Watchman, Chron- 
icle and Repository and the Wood- 
stock Observer, and, as you know, 
there’s an immense deal of per- 
sonal information and unconscious 
historical testimony to be found 
in the yellowing pages of these 
old journals. | was aware that 
Woodstock was then a strictly re- 
ligious place, and my opinions 
were confirmed when I read a 
letter of excommunication, right 
there in uncompromising § black 
and white, which began, ‘We take 
this method of informing you, 
that agreeably to our understand- 
ing of the Scriptures, you have 
departed from the gospel system,’ 
and ended, ‘and be exceedingly 
careful on what foundation you 
risk your soul’s eternal all.’ What 
a mercy they don’t do that to 
backsliders nowadays! In_ spite 
of notions to the contrary, the 
early nineteenth century was 4 
miracle of discomforting frank 
ness. 

But there were other and more 
cheerful entries. It appears that 
Mr. Blanchard’s Company from 
the Boston Theatre performed 
for a highly successful week i 
Woodstock, and that the pre 
gramme included that favontte 
ballad, ‘Cherry Cheek’d Patty, 
and a ‘Pas Seul danced in Fet 
ters.’ And there must have beet 
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Information | Prospective builders and home owners 


| should write at once for valuable infor- 


you should have mation on Oak Flooring. It will prove 


interesting and instructive. Sent free 


on Oak Floors on request. 
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Beautiful Floors 


li OME owners find particular satisfaction in Long- 

Bell trade-marked Oak Flooring. Proper season- 
ing . .. exactness of manufacture . . . careful loading 
and shipping, these features are the result of skilled 
workmen using the most modern equipment. Maxi- 
mum economy in laying and finishing is the result of 
the uniformity of Long-Bell Oak Flooring. 





THE LONG-BELL LUMBER COMPANY 


Your 755 R. A. LONG BUILDING Lumbermen Since 1875 KANSAS CITY. MO. 
Lumber 


= Jone-Bew 
)\\OAK FLOORING 


Douglas Fir Lumber and Timbers; Western Hemlock Lumber: 
Southern Pine Lumber and Timbers; Creosoted Lumber 
Timbers, Posts, Poles, Ties, Guard-Rail Posts, Piling: 
Southern Hardwood Lumber and Timbers 

Oak Flooring; California White Pine 
Lumber; Sash and Doors: 
Box Shooks 
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| Woopstock, VERMONT 
| (Continued from page 492) 
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| Tepees and Igloos 


NDIANS and Eskimos 

don’t mind smoke in 
their tepees andigloos but 
modern home owners 
want fireplaces that send 
the smoke up thechimney, 
Smoky Fireplaces are 
usually caused by poor 
construction and the 
wrong kind of fireplace 
equipment. 

There isn’t any excuse 
for asmoky fireplace. Be- 
fore you build, get a copy 
of the Donley Book of 











A FINE PAIR OF EARLY I9QTH CENTURY LIMESTONE HOUSES (1827-28 






































the refined gavety of assemblies, Abbey, Scottish Chiefs, Thaddeus Fireplaces. See that your 
| for a certain: Mrs. W hite, a mil- of Warsaw, Atala, Byron’s Works, fireplace is built accord- 
| liner, advertised, ‘Caps, Turbans Charlotte and Werther, Evelina, ing to the Donley Plans, 
and Assembly Head-dresses of | The Vicar of Wakefield, Johnson’s using the Donley Damper 
| the newest Fashion.” It makes — Lives of the Poets, and The Spectre ag pcm esa 
RIGINAL Trestle Tables are | you think of gentle Cranford, of the Forest. (There must have successful fireplace. We 
so rare as to be highly prized | does n't it? Being a woman these — been some Catharine Morlands are ome glad to send 
by museums and collectors. This | antiquated notices i : sank _ . rear essuirne — the & complimentary copy. 
: ; attraction for me, although they oddest thing about it was that you 
Leavens reproduction, so richly rem- are so varied that | an they paid according to size, twelve rcayad! paral 
iniscent of Ye Olde Tavern days, | might appeal to a masculine taste and a half cents a week for the . a 
is for that reason all the more wel- | as well. One shop kept ‘Scotch octavo volumes, six and a quarter —> >, Den y 
comed by lovers of the quaint and | and Caroline Plaids [the second — for the duodecimo. [ce Dee aT 
ary | named, | suppose, for Caroline Ah, I wish | could make you ae 
| of Brandenburg, “England’s in- see Woodstock as | do; feel it! 
= , oe jured Queen”’], Bombazettes, Blue = This hundred-year-old house that 
The Trestle Table is used in dining and Brown hore Cassimere — | am sitting in now as | write, —|! iF 
room, breakfast alcove, kitchen, liv- shawls, and Gro-diti, a new article love it! It is so restful and un- 
ing room or sun porch. One or two for Ladies’ Pellises.’ Another hurried and friendly. It might \ 


Benches are usually wanted with it, establishment, with a wider sweep, be taken as a prototype of the TRUNK LIFT | 
: itself. The hall has 


advertised, ‘ Broadc s, le ; ! Tf. : Z 2 
although Bench or Table may be idvertised Broadcloths, lemons town itself The has the Sedewick Trent 


and oranges, Cassimeres, Cassi- same paper-hangings with which a a Ce \ 
very many modern | 
residences to save| 
time and _ labor 
They move heavy | 
articles from one] 
floor to another 
easily and quickl) 
without damage t 


stair cases, ed 
and walls. Eco- 








re aha Tr > ¢ >] ? » ‘ ° ‘um . ° 
ordered separately. The Table is 32 | nets, W. |. Rum, Cognac Brandy, it started life; finely colored in 
4 feet to 8 feet. Looking Glasses and Lisbon — of vivid red and blue, and, some- 

Wines.’ As mixed up as that! how, a silvery mist all over it, 


The list of the reading at while the scene depicted is a 
Woodstock was as long, and as__ little boat of crimson-coated sail- 
freely various, too, for the shelves ors embarking: near turreted cas- 
of the Circulating Library con- tles. It is one of those French 


Finished to Your Order 


| Through the Leavens “ Finished- 





inches wide, in various lengths from Brittania and Block Tin Teapots, greens and browns with touches 
| 


| to-your-order” plan, the Trestle tained Shakespeare and almost papers so much the vogue a nomicalls ee 
Table and Bench, as wellas many all of Scott, The Children of the century ago, and | am describing | in old or new| 


houses and oper-| 
ated by hand powe: 
without) any & 


attractive pieces of Leavens Fur- 
niture, such as tables, chairs, 
desks, hanging bookshelves, 
breakfast sets and chamber suites, 












































may be secured at a surprisingly —_——_ pense. LY 
‘ reasonable cost, painted or ae - 1TS ; 
stained any color you wish to match drapes, wall OTHER SEDGWICK OUTF § 
papers, rugs or other furnishings now in your FUEL LIFTS : 
home. A beautifully illustrated booklet describ- ASH HOISTS f 
ing this popular plan of harmonizing a home a Dt MB WAIT ERS nange 
will be sent on receipt of the coupon below. | INVALID ELEVATORS, ETC. 
| Ask Your Architect 
or Write 
SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 
157 West 15th St. 1 New York 
‘Surniture- ———— 
The Little Garden Series |} 
| Edited by Mrs. Francis King 
1. The Little paegee x | 
” r > TONIC ~ i "Vv r rancis ine i 
WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO., Inc. a. Vestenr in the. Shee Ga arden 
32C St. Ss Mass. (Dept. ( 5 ancis 
32 Canal St., Boston, Mass. (Dept. A10) < ltes CD. irs. Brencis 4 me money 
s . = by Kate Brewste 
Please send your illustrated catalog and price list 4. Peontes tne Little Garden 
. Finished-to- cF ture hy Mrs. Edware wrding | 
of Finished-to-order Furniture. aga in s Kéwerd Harding | 
by Fletcher Steele i 
6. Roses in the Letts Garden ! 
; ; vG Stevens 
a ghia ‘ _ 7. The Littte ‘Kitchen Garden 
| by Dorothy Gile 
Address é | Each, Illustrated $1.75 ip 
| ATLANTIC MONTHLY BOOKSHOP 
| & Arlington Street, Boston es 
eS ee = a Suge saat ip 4 ie = ea 
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RUST AND STAIN NEED 
NOT MAR YOUR HOME 


In deciding on sheet metal work you 
have two choices. You can have frankly 
temporary work at lower first cost—or 





you can pay somewhat more at the start 


for permanent installations which are far 
less expensive in the long run. 


For permanent installations Horse 





Head Zinc is the logical material. It of- 
fers all the advantages of other permanent 





metals, and its cost is lower. 

Horse Head Zinc will last a life- 
time without repair, without protective 
coating, and will not stain the building it 
protects. The first cost is the last expense. 

If you contemplate building, or roof- 
ing and gutter repairs, you will find worth 
while information in our booklet “Once 
in a Lifetime.” It will be sent free on 





request. 


The New Jersey Zinc Co. 
160 FRONT ST. * NEW YORK CITY 
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Your Gas Company 
Can Heat Your Home 


Gas heating is a proven 
success. Thousands of 
home owners, everywhere, 
are enjoying the wonderful 
convenience and comfort of 
gas — the only fuel which is 
absolutely free from care. 


Many gas companies grant 
special rates for house 
heating which brings gas 
fuel well within reach of 
most home owners. 


Bryant Automatic Gas 
Heaters are scientifically 


designed to burn gas with 
exceptionally high efhi- 


ciency. Telephone your 
local Bryant office or write 
us here in Cleveland for 
complete information on 
gas heating. 


THE BRYANT HEATER & 
MFGR. COMPANY 


17843 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Branches in 27 Principal Cities 





ee 
y LANTERNS 


oy -real Marine 
Lanterns for doorways, porches, 
interiors, driveways and boats-- 
at bottom prices. Made of heav 
solid brass or of copper with 
Fresnal Magnifying Lenses and 
standard electric socket ready 
for easy installation. Metal or 
giass, hinged bottom---optional. 
PRICES (Including Shipping 
Size 8% inch by 412 inch diam. 
Brass $§-98, Copper $Q.00 
Size ”_ inch by 5'2 inch diam. 
Brass $9.50, Copper $10-50 

In ordering specify METAL or 
GLASS bottom--CEILNG or 
WALL bracket. Enclose check 

or money-order with order. 
(Money back if not satisfactory) 
Ship Lantern Craft | 
Box 608, TRYON, N.C. 
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THE HALL WITH ITS CENTURY-OLD PAPER- 


HANGINGS 


AND FINE 


GRANDFATHER'S 


CLOCK 


its hues so meticulously because 
the paper and the woven rag- 
carpeting on the stairs form one 
of the most agreeable harmonies 
of decoration I have ever seen; 
they echo and_ re-echo these 
colors as if they had been made 
for each other. Just the way 
that, someday, I want to complete 
the ‘gay and lively to look at 
chintz’ in the hall of my Next- 
to-Nothing House. And do you 
crave as I do the swinging lamp 
—they’re dreadfully rare, you 
know — and the fine and dignified 
that stands like Time’s 
watchman at the head of the 
stairs? I wish you could see more 
clearly how beautiful the mar- 
quetry is, and the soft, mellow 
tone of the old cherry, as finely 
radiant as any Queen Anne wal- 
nut. 

The room that I write 
golden; it glows! To begin 


clock 


in is 
with, 


it is sunny, and the floor is painted 
just the right shade of deep yellow, 
highly varnished. On the walls 
is more old paper; discovered in 
the house, and certainly Early 
Victorian. A gold ground pattern- 
ed with a duskier gold figure, it 
blends with the gilt picture 
frames, with the gleam of the 
brass candlesticks and andirons, 
and the flowered dial of the clock. 
The Chippendale chair, a remark- 
ably fine piece, —one of those 
much-desired ladder-backs carved 
with a delicate crown, — deepens 
the gold into brown amber; and 
always the room seems full of 
sunshine and flowers and warm 
peace. But no mere words of 
mine, nor this inadequate picture, 
can make you understand its 
kindly personal charm, its pres- 
ence. It’s just very much Wood- 
stock, and, after all, that’s the 
highest praise I can give it. 





























‘ a 
Flo-Ra-Zo-Na 


in your bath 





ee LWA es 
No Exercise; No Diets; No Drug: 
(NOTHING INTERNAL) 
A EUROPEAN Discovery makes it possible ; 
I\ reduce weight by nature's own method 
=a fat through the pores of the skin in, 
safe and pleasant way. Simply dissolve Flo 
zona, a fragrant powder, in your bath, stay in 
fifteen minutes, and ounces of fat actually 
and are washed away. 


Flo-Ra-Zo-Na 


contains no epsom salts or anything injwi.} 
ous so beware of unscrupulous imitation 


Genuine Florazona was introduced into ¢ 
country in 1919 and is recommended by Physicis 
Nurses and thousands of delighted users who test 
to reductions of from 8 to 15 Ibs. in two weeks. \ 
matter what you have tried, let Florazon 
convince you. 14 treatments cost only $3.50 
Sold and recommended by Jay Thorpe, New Voi 
City, and other Dept. Stores, also at Beauty Park: 
and Better Drug Stores or send check or mong 
order direct with coupon below. 
Money-Back Guarantee 

meee ee ee 
Florazona Corp., Suite S-K, 100 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. C. 

I enclose $3.50 for two weeks’ Florazona tr 
ment (14 baths). If I do not reduce with ¢ 
treatment you will refund my money. 





Meme... 
(Please print name and address 


Address. . . 


ee ; State 


FREE! Write for 
beautiful book 0 


’ MORRi 














One of the most popular of our 
many designs for children's rooms 


WARE your child happy with 
Morris Hooked Rug for his, 
her, very own room! Name wove] 
in if desired. Mail coupon for boo 
showing 74 attractive designs. | 
lustrates 52 children’s rugs as wells 
more formal patterns for any 100 
All “hooked” by hand, from fines 
wool, in unusual color harmon 
Round, oval, oblong —in m@ 
sizes. Harmonize with any decoral™ 
style. Priced as low as $12. Specs 
sizes and color schemes _made - 
order. Mail coupon or write. 


Chas. R. and Grace M. Morris, Ine 
Studios, 833 Cross Avenue Elizabeth 


etter hanna onan 
Chas. R. and Grace M. Morris, Inc. 

833 Cross Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J. a 
Please send me your free book, illustrat 
genuine Morris Hooked Rugs 

Name. 
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The Judge 
Polls America’s Great 

Wood Jury 
“Mr. Door-Maker, 
you are a member of 
the jury that rendered 
a unanimous verdict 
for use of California 
Pine throughout the 
house. Why do you 
favor it for doors?” 


The ‘Door-Maker says: 


“California Pine makes fine doors, most inexpensive to 


install, and with greatest ‘door durability 


“Doors are made by cutting and as- 
sembling several pieces of wood of 
various shapes and sizes. The kind of 
service a door gives depends upon the 
natural qualities of the wood and their 
adaptation to door construction. We 
door manufacturers make millions of 
doors every year of California White 
Pine and Sugar Pine. 


“These pines have proved to be ideal 
‘working’ woods. They havea uniformly 
soft, easy-cutting texture with straight, 
even grain. Designs, lines, contours, 
show up sharp in detail and profile. Sur- 


fornia Pine is its slighttendency to shrink 
orswell,even when exposed to extremes 
of temperature or excessive moisture. 


“California Pine doors have lowest in- 
stallation cost because carpenters save 
time in cutting and fitting hardware and 
hanging doors made of these light 
weight, uniformly soft textured woods. 
Screws are readily fastened without 
danger of splitting, and hold the hinges 
and locks firmly in place. 

“Not the least of the advantages of 
California Pine is the fact that there is 
an ample and continuous supply of this 
lumber for the door 





faces and edges are 





clean and smooth. 
California Pine holds 
glue remarkably well 
so that the various 
parts of the doors stay 
together even under 
the hardest usage. 
Another important 
door-quality of Cali- 





‘Personnel of the Jury: 


The Architect, The Builder, The Carpenter, 
The Lumber Dealer, TheSashand Door Man- 
ufacturer, The Pattern Maker, The Frame 
Manufacturer, The Shipper, The Cabinet 
Maker, The Wood Technologist, The 
Painter, The Manual Training Instructor. 


The Verdict. 


“The qualities of these pines make them | | struction of vour 
superior for every part of the home. J 


manufacturer's use.” 

Why not talk to 
your architect and 
builder about Cali- 
fornia Pine, not only 
for your doors, but 
for the entire con- 





home? 





CALIFORNIA WHITE AND SUGAR PINE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Also producersof CALIFORNIA WHITE FIR, CALIFORNIA DOUGLAS FIR, CALIFORNIA INCENSE CEDAR 





California 
White Pine 


(trade name ) 








California 
Sugar Pine 


> 99 





Don’t stand blind folded 
when you build 


Everyone who builds a home 
should know the ABC’s of build- 
ing. Our free 48-page illustrated 
book “Pine Homes” contains 
valuable home-building informa- 
tion set forth in simple, easily 
understood terms, with graphic 
illustrations of the various oper- 
ations incident to construction; 
also many reproductions of attrac- 
tive homes. An hour's time with 
this book takes the mystery outof 
building. If you are a prospective 
home-builder you will enjoy read- 
ing it. 


This book will 
be sent FREE. 
Simply fill in the 
coupon and mail 
nou. 






California White and Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers Assn. 
650 Call Bldg.,San Francisco 

Please send your book 
‘Pine Homes”’ 





Street waste 


City 7 ninanisiiaeeicaiilaniiia ” 
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Laborless 
~and safer 





THE toilet bowl must be kept 
sanitary. It is dangerous to 
neglect it. But there is no need 
to resort to old-fashioned scour- 
ing and scrubbing. Sani-Flush 
keeps the toilet bowl] glistening 
white. It eliminates all the work. 
And it does a more thorough job 
because it cleans the hidden trap 
which no brush can reach. 

All you need do is to sprinkle 
Sani-Flush in the bowl. Follow 
the directions. Then flush. Every 
mark, stain, incrustation van- 
ishes. Foul odors disappear. 

Sani-Flush is a necessity in 
every home. Keep it always 
handy in the bathroom. 

Buy Sani-Flush in new con- 
venient punch-top can at your 
grocery,drug or hardware store, 
or send 25c for a full-size can. 
30c in Far West. 35c in Canada. 


Sani-Flush 


| agua euro 
| Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Tue Hycienic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 



































IRON FENCE 


For Every Purpose 


LAIN and ornamental 
entrance gates—all 
kinds of light iron work. 
Iron and wire Window 
Guards, Balcony Railings, 
Folding Gates, Gratings, 
Cellar Doors, Vases, Set- 
tees, etc. 
Catalog on request. 
Estimates cheerfully given— 
orders filled promptly. 


The Cincinnati Iron Fence Co., Inc. 
ESTABLISHED 1905 
3341 Spring Grove Ave. Cincinnati, O. 
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THE PLEASANT GUEST 


BY FLORENCE TAFT EATON 


T’S quite the fashion to run 


across, in those magazines 
devoted to women’s interests, 
suggestions to the hostess in 


regard to the entertainment or 
comfort of her guests. The fur- 
nishings of the guestroom, the 
various pastimes and occupations 
of both outdoor and indoor life, 
the best method of giving a ‘good 
time,’ are exhaustively dwelt upon, 
and the general family attitude 
toward the guest is outlined in 
different directions. 

There is another side to the 
question, however, and | should 
like to say a word to the guest 
herself. 

We all know that there are 
Guests and Pleasant Guests! We 
may not formulate the difference 
between Mary and Martha, when 
they propose or are invited to 
visit us, but —let us be frank — 
don’t we feel absolutely at ease in 
regard to one impending visit, 
and a certain sense —not of 
dread, but a sort of ‘I do hope that 
things will go right!’ — as to the 
other? We all know both feelings! 
And how shall we ourselves be the 
Pleasant Guest? 

To begin with, as guests we 
should come into the house in an 
appreciative and not in a critical 
mood. We are accepting a cour- 
tesy that usually involves a certain 
amount of work — both of head 
and hand — from our hostess. 
She is exerting herself in many 
ways for our pleasure and comfort. 
Let us resolve to ignore possible 
little hitches in the home machin- 
ery, and to look at everything 
ideally, so to speak. So much de- 
pends upon the individuality of 
the guest. One might pick flaws 
in what would be, to another, a de- 
lightful, smoothly moving experi- 
ence. 

My second suggestion — which 
I meant to be my first, and which 
1 consider of the very greatest 
possible importance — is: project 
yourself, for the time being, into 
the esprit de corps of the family. 
You are, temporarily, a part of 
it; you are ‘eating the salt.’ 
This, of course, to the effect that 
what is said and done in the bosom 
of the family is sacred with you. 
I can’t tell you what a poor opin- 
ion | have of the guest who regales 
the next thoughtlessly listening 
hostess with anecdotes of her 
previous visits — little intimacies 
in the way of conversation or 
daily living, that should not be 
repeated, and which might, per- 
haps, if rehearsed, assume pro- 
portions altogether out of focus 
with intention. In other words, 











be loyal in accepting hospitality. 

Of course there is a certain 
weakness as to noting the little 
peculiarities which the spotlight 
of everyday home life reveals in 
any family, and — perhaps —a 
certain naughty temptation to 
comment upon them. ‘I always 
invite two guests at a_ time,’ 
remarked a waggish hostess of 
my acquaintance, ‘so that, when 
other entertainment fails, they 
can go to their room and talk 
over the family!’ 

There are certain obligations on 
the part of a guest that, if obeyed, 
go far to oil the machinery of 
entertaining and _ being  enter- 
tained. Don’t expect too much 
special service in a one-maid 
establishment. (Does n’t this re- 
call the indignant thrill with which 
we of the older generation — do 
girls read George Eliot now as 
‘we’ used? —read of the mad- 
dening exactions of the Countess 
in sweet Milly Barton’s Vicarage 
ménage, where the faithful and 
overworked Nanny was the only 
servitor?) Don’t come down late 
to breakfast — unless, for some 
particular reason, this is more 
convenient for the family; and 
don’t be late to the more con- 
ventional meals! [ wonder if 
guests, unless they have had the 
reverse experience as_ hostesses, 
have any idea of how much extra 
trouble is made, in a household 
that runs approximately to sched- 
ule, by a guest’s consistently ap- 
pearing ten or fifteen minutes 
late to the more important meals 
of the dayr Men, | find, are just 
as great offenders in this respect 
as women. I have frequently 
prayed for patience — although 
my tendency is to be rather over- 
lax and indulgent in regard to 
the ‘running’ of my family — 
when the tennis or golf devotee 
rushes in five minutes before 
dinner, saying, as he tears up- 
stairs, ‘It won’t take me five 
minutes to take a dip! I’ll be 
right down!’ You well know what 
this means—a_ good fifteen at 
least; and you, with a sinking 
feeling of timidity for which you 
mentally shake yourself, go to the 
kitchen and try to brightly mini- 
mize the delay to a gloomy maid 
in a hurry to ‘get off’ for her Sun- 
day outing. And the automobiling 
guest! She—or they — sends 
word that she will arrive ‘in time 
for dinner!’ You know what that 
means, but you think that perhaps 
this time it may be compassed! 
You plan a nice fresh dinner in 
her honor, trying to give her 
‘absent treatment’ as to punc- 
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that admitdir 
cold.moisture. 


Damp walls... dirty interiors ,.. 
soiled decorations ... dra 
rooms... high fuel bills—are 
these true of your home? 


In 95% of all homes there develops a 
small crack around window and door 
frames (between frame and wall) that 
admits dirt, cold, moisture and that 
permits excessive loss of heat, 


You can easily prevent the rapid de. 
terioration of your home with SUPE. 
RIOR CAULKING COMPOUND 
an €lastic compound that anyone can 
apply. It seals the crevices, perma. 
nently stopping all leaks. It keeps in. 
teriors comfortable and clean and adds 
years of life to the house. Anyone can 
apply it with our handy caulking gun, 
Extremely low in cost—heat saving 
-,.soon pays for it. 
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Pittsburgh Caulking Co. 
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TILE 


Will give prospective 
builders in their tet- 
ritory complete infor- 
mation concerning 
their products. Cor 
respondence solicited. 
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1926 499 


NOKOL automatic O1L HEAT! 













This tells you of a sensational 
discovery in home- 
heating comfort 


HIS is a brand-new factor— 

which intelligent men and 
women will consider in deciding 
how their homes are to be heated, 
future winters. 


Because of an important bet- 
terment, shrewd Americans are 
now investing one-and- a-half mil- 
lion dollars monthly in new Silent 
Noxot installations. A record 
for this industry—just as 
Noxot holds all records 
for number of homes 
heatedandyearsofservice: 
more than 35,000 homes 
Noxot-heated now and for periods up to nine years! 


What it offers: 


can 





Any home—large or small now have fully 
automatic oil heat. 
Noise, hitherto unavoidable with such automatic 
A 


heat, is now cut to the vanishing point. 


High efficiency of the past—which has established 
lowest-known Cost for automatic oil heat—is now 
actually increased. 

And Noxot owners have usually paid less tor their 
heat than hard-coal would have cost. 

This past performance is your safest guide to wise 
investment in oil heating equipment. It establishes 
a known standard of comfort and efficiency. 

* * * * 


There is not, never has been any “oil burning” odor in 
or about any Noxo.-heate d home. Be- 
cause Noxo.t doesn’ tha ave to use low- 
grade, foul-smelling f 
provide low cost heat. 

There is, of course, no dirt—no 
furnace work—with Noxko t heat. 





First domestic oil burner listed by Under- 

writers’ Laboratories; approved by all leading 

safety boards. Manufactured and guaranteed 
by American Noxkot Company, Chicago 


AUTOMATIC oi 


He can hear the clock tick—but cannot hear his new Silent 


FREE: 


a new, impartial Guide to Oil 
Heat for Homes. Send Coupon. 


It is, in short, heat you can 
forget about—except to revel 
in its comfort. And it is avail- 
able for sma// homes as well as 
_ large. Because NOKOL is 
one of the few automatic 
oil burners made in sizes 
tosuit any home, to fit any 
good, present heating plant. 


Helpful book— 
FREE 

There’s a new book you 
should have. Covers the 
whole subject of Oil Heat for Homes in an impar- 
tial, non-technical way. The coupon brings this val- 
uable information. 

And we will also tell 
you where, in your own 
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THE GLORY OF THE ORIENT 
(9 WALL COVERINGS 


We bring you beautiful and interest- 
ing Grasscloth wallcoverings from 


Never contemplate decorating with- 
out seeing Grasscloth at your decora- 
tors or writing to us for samples. 


GRASSCLOTH 


F. C. Davidge & Co., Limited 





St. W. — Toronto 2, Canada 














‘Make your home 
more attractive 


> It’s easy to skillfully make 

beautiful things — attrac- 
7 tive book shelves, trays; 
7?’ Gesso-clay novelties; 
i }) <* colorful glass; book-ends, 
_ door stops; smart new 
scarfs, curtains, runners; the al- 
ways-delightful parchment shades; 
gay lacquered china — and many 
other things just new. 





<a” 


The decorating is simplified, and 
your work made more artistic, with 
Prof. Hibbard’s ‘Oriental Lac- 
quers’”’ and his new ‘French 
Fabric Paints’? — dry in 10 or 15 
minutes. No experience needed; 
no lessons to study! We make 
things easy and furnish designs, 
materials, colors and instructions. 
Revised, enlarged Instruc- 
tion Book tells how to 
decorate wood, china, 
glass, iron, fabrics, parch- 
ments —how to do it 
easily, skillfully, quickly. 
Regularly $1.00. Order 
now at 50c — just half- 
price! 

The 1927 Yearbook (84 pages, 
profusely illustrated) tells all 
about the newest, loveliest 
things—and at such low prices! 
Send today. Yearbook is FREE; 
Instruction Book only 50c. j 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
Dept. 22 
913 Van Buren St. Chicago 
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|| Luxurious 
Fur Rugs 


There’s rich opulence 
in rugs of Leopard, Royal In- 
dian Tiger, Polar, Black and 
Grizzly Bear, etc., mounted by 
those masters of this art — 
Jonas Bros. 


Highly selected speci- 
mens with exceptional mark- 
ings and beautiful color. They 
grace and enrich a room—an 
WEAR ALMOST FOREVER. 
Write today for FREE art re- 
productions of these unusual 
fur rugs, giving sizes, prices, etc. 
Approval shipments gladly 
made to responsible persons. 


JONAS) 


-Bros: 
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COLONIAL 









(Governor Winthrop Design) | 


A piece of rare beauty, faithful in line and detail. 
Custom built by skilled cabinet makers. Genuine 
selected mahogany, hand-rubbed finish. Note the 
thirteen individual panes of glass in each door, 
symbolic of the thirteen original States. 


38” long, 20’ deep, 80” high. 


Full freight al- 
ae ood $ 1 5 > 50 lowed anywhere 


SECRETARY | 


= in the U. S. 














Sent on receipt of price or $40.00 deposit. We 
have shipped our furniture to all parts of the 
United States — furnishing homes complete. 
We pack carefully and guarantee delivery in 
perfect condition. Every Winthrop Reproduc- 
tion is guaranteed to be exactly as represented. 
Money returned without question on any pur- 
chase. Write for our Portfolio B-10 of other 
Colonial Reproductions in Maple and Ma- 
hogany, also Banjo Clocks. 
We have a few openings for representa- 


tives in various parts of the United 
States. If interested, write us. 








WINTHROP FURNITURE CO. 
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424 Park Square Blidg., Boston, Mass. 














THE PLEASANT GUEST 
(Continued from page 498) 


tuality and good luck. Dinner 
hour draws near; you eye the 
clock anxiously and frequently; 
but time waits for no man — or 
woman — and the minutes seem 
to fly with fiendish rapidity. We 
all know the rest — the postpone- 
ment of dinner, from the quarter 
of, to the hour, and the quarter 
past; finally the arrival, from 
which the bloom is a bit taken 
by the consciousness of the 
overdone roast and the drying-up 
vegetables, and also the knowledge 
that your guest yearns for a re- 
freshing bath although you can’t 
wait any longer for her to take it; 
we all go through the above ex- 
perience time after time in these 
automobiling days. And the vari- 
ous pleasant ‘trips’ in different 
directions, during the visit, repeat 
the story. 

Be helpful. There are lots of 
little ways in which the Pleasant 
Guest may lend a hand, if inclina- 
tion and tact are running-mates. 
No hostess, naturally, wants her 
guest to feel a constant obligation 
to work; but an occasional offer 
to shell the peas, fix the flowers, 
play a game with Tommy, often 
saves the situation for the hostess 
on a particularly busy day, or 
when she is in a hurry to start on 
a little outing with her guest; and 
almost any one, accustomed to 
home duties, will enjoy her visit 
all the more for taking a bit of 
exercise or assuming an_hour’s 
work occasionally. 

I don’t include the at least 
partial care of one’s room in 
‘being helpful.’ To my mind, 
except in a household where serv- 
ice is lavish, it is a matter of 
course to keep one’s temporary 
quarters in order. Naturally, 
in a household including many 
maids a guest immediately sees 
that the assumption of this duty 
would be superfluous; but as a 
rule it cannot fail to be a little 
ease-up to a hostess to feel that 
her guest prefers at least to make 
her own bed. 


And right here, may I suggest 
that a hostess greatly appreciates 
her guest’s also keeping her room 
really tidy? What a shock it is to 
make a guest a call in her own 
quarters and to see the room, in 
the immaculate order and fresh- 
ness of which you have taken such 
pride just preceding her arrival, a 
perfect chaos! And just now | am 
going to make one of those much- 
scoffed-at older-generation criti- 
cisms. Why do so many of the 
young girls of the present day err 
so spectacularly in this respect? 
I think most hostesses will agree, 
if they are perfectly honest, —at 
least | have heard many informal 
statements to this effect, — that 
the average ‘young visitor’ is a 
most discouraging guest as far 
as keeping her room in order is 
concerned (Bless their hearts! 
They ’re ‘just all right’ in all 
other respects!) ; and I am going to 
assume — for a moment — a pose 
I usually scorn and deplore, and 
remark, ‘It wasn’t so when we 
were voung!’ Can’t we grown-ups 
all remember that, among the last 
cautions of our mothers on our de- 
parture on a visiting-tour, was 
“Be sure and keep your room in 
nice order!’ (And we did it, too!) 
It would n’t be a bad idea to go 
back to ‘old times,’ in this respect 
at least. 

Lastly, the Pleasant Guest 
does n’t expect to be entertained 
every minute. ‘I ’ll go up to my 
room for a couple of hours every 
afternoon, dear,’ remarked a con- 
siderate and kindly visitor; ‘we'll 
enjoy being together all the better 
the rest of the time.’ The ‘couple 
of hours in my room’ of the mid- 
dle-aged guest might easily trans- 
late itself into the tour afield, the 
trip to the village, or the extem- 
poraneous outdoor game of the 
young girl. 

‘As I was saying,’ — to quote 
the first sentence in ‘Over the 
Teacups,’— ‘there are Guests and 
Pleasant Guests.’ Which shall we 
choose to be? 
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EMILY POST 


the world-famous authority on manners and the author of “Etiquette”, the 
Blue Book of social usage, has written with charm and authority about 


Linen Damask in the foreword to 


A New Booklet, “WE DINE ON DAMASK” 


The booklet also contains new ideas in table decoration and much other 
helpful information for the hostess. Send 25c to Department B-2, the Irish 
& Scottish Linen Damask Guild, 260 West Broadway, New York City. 








How pleasantly and smartly oe 
this LrinEN Damask cloth draws together the 
ensemble of the intimate dinner! Only the 
soft sheen, the body, the associations of true 
linen could so deftly weave this spell of 
pleasant intimacy, and suggest the relaxation 
all good things give. 

Beneath this visual beauty of LINEN 
Damask the soft padded edges of the table 
pleasantly receive frequent casual touches — 
hands are drawn toward the table with the 
subtle invitation that is found only in the rich 


texture of pure linen damask. 


In any appointment as intimate as the 
table covering and napkins, the smart table 
must reflect the new decree of fashion, must 


be authentic and correct. 


Whatever the style of your dining room, 
whatever the size and shape of your table, 
there is available at your store, a wide variety 
of LineN Damask cloths ranging from the 


simplest to the most elaborate. 





LINEN DAMASK 


TABLECLOTHS 7” NAPKINS 


LNs Contec _/ 
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PRESTON 
SHINGLES 


for three 


reasons 
Ny 


“a 


erg Shingles harmonize perfectly 
with any type of architecture. Four 
soft color tones — Red, Blue-black, 
Green and Sunset — are produced by 
the slate and stone particles with 
which the shingles are surfaced. 
Preston Shingles produce a distin 
shadow line. Preston ‘‘Massive"’ is the 
thickest flexible asphalt shingle on 
the market, and one-third thicker 
than a standard No. 1 Slate Shingle. 
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Preston shingles have remarkable endur- 
ance. This is due not only to this thick- 


ness but because they are a solid body 


of asphalt. 

Whether you are planning to build 
or re-roof you will find many valuable 
homebuilding suggestions in our lit- 
erature, which show the color effects 
of Preston Shingles. We shall also be 
glad to give you the name of a dealer 


who can supply Preston Roofing. 


KEYSTONE ROOFING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. E11, York, Pennsylvania 
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Enoutsn Cotswold Residence de- 
signed by Mr. Carl A. Ziegler, 
Architect, 1012 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
Preston Massive Rectangular 


Shingles. 


showing 
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ENLARGEMENT 


The wearing qualities of Preston 


Shingles depend not on!y on the 
quality but on the quantity o 
asphalt which each shingle con- 


f 


tains. If you examine the edge of 
@ Preston Shingle, you will 


notice that it is practically a 
solid body of asphalt. This fea- 
ture of Preston Shingles accounts 
for their remarkable wearing 


qualities 
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Every House Beautiful Reader 
Will Want These Two Books 


a 


The House Beautiful Building Annual 





O these things have to be? You have probably asked 
yourself of the smoky fireplace, the bothersome 
rainspouts, the shabby floors, and other discouragements 
that mark the carelessly built house. Indeed they do not. 
The Building Annual offers you every secret of a house 
that will run year after year not only economically, but 
supremely well. 


ERE, in this one big book, is the homebuilding story 
from A to Z. Loans, bids, contracts, payments, 

your relations with architect and contractor, are thor- 
oughly covered in the opening chapters. Following these 
come fascinating pages that will enable you to know just 
what you have a right to expect from mason, carpenter, 
plasterer, painter, plumber and electrician, to under- 
stand clearly just what your plans mean, to follow intel- 
ligently the progress of your work. Blueprints, drawings, 
and scores of actual photographs point the many lessons 


of the text. 


The House Beautiful Furnishing 
Annual 





F you have a chair to cover, a window to curtain, a rug 

to purchase, a room to plan, here is your book. 

The Furnishing Annual will give you just the expert, 
up-to-the-minute advice you are wishing for, and show 
many pictures of just what you want to see. 

And if you haven’t a single problem immediately on 
your mind — if you haven't even a home just now to have 
delightful problems about, but are a lover of charming 
homes and lovely things to grace them — it is still your 
book. Very much your book, indeed. 

In picture and in text the Furnishing Annual covers 
every smallest detail that enters into the tasteful furnish- 
ing of the complete, livable modern home. Don’t miss 
getting your copy. 


Both books are handsomely bound in 
duotone leatherette—Size 9°4"’ x 1254” 


Before Ordering, Be Sure to See Page 524 


The Atlantic Monthly Company, H.B. 10-26 


8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen: — 

I enclose $2.00 OR I will pay the postman $2.00 plus delivery 
charges for a copy of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL BUILDING 
ANNUAL. 

I enclose $2.00 OR I will pay the postman $2.00 plus delivery 
charges for a copy of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL FURNISHING 
ANNUAL. 


RI os Ee i cl lath nda ES i nen eM ales SI cin aie 











THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 























ARE N’T MEN SENTIMENTAL! 


BY RUTH E. BALLUFF 


NLESS you had known Janet 
Pierce during that ecstatic 
period of her engagement to Alec, 
or had abandoned your silken 
ankles to mosquitoes at her gar- 
den wedding, you could hardly 
be expected to appreciate the inter- 
est and curiosity with which | 
looked forward to my first week- 
end with the Alec MacKenzies the 
October following their marriage. 
Our friendship with Alec dated 
from his arrival three years before, 
as assistant in the history depart- 
ment of the university to which | 
had come as a bride ten years ago. 
As a professorial bachelor, he regis- 
tered but slightly with olderwomen. 
He flitted unobtrusively about at 
social gatherings, and discouraged 
with native thoroughness the hos- 
pitality of young women with a 
flair for chafing dishes. But a 
pack trip through the Grand Can- 
yon with a party of California 
friends accomplished the fell pur- 
pose in whichopen fires and chicken 
a la king had so abjectly failed. 

Alec was characteristically brief 
as to developments upon his 
return, but we were not surprised 
when the following Christmas 
brought the announcement of his 
engagement to Janet. Then a visit 
from Janet herself. 

Feminine opinion was divided. 
Critical matrons pronounced her 
charming, and ‘quite the type for 
Alec, my dear.’ The younger 
women, who had perhaps pictured 
themselves firmly established in 
the set of university young mar- 
rieds via the MacKenzie route, 
wondered what he saw in her. But 
come she did, smiling and adoring. 

Instead of the conventional 
diamond, she wore a large bluish- 
green setting of canyon stone —a 
splendidly sentimental memento 
of their romance, to be sure. But 
as my dear, unimaginative Dick 
expressed it, why not leave the 
canyon for posterity? 

Janet was smilingly scornful of 
diamond engagement rings, and 
compassionate toward their wear- 
ers. ‘No sentiment, poor dears,’ 
was the way she dismissed the 
matter. 

The invitations to their wedding 
in June, at the home of a relative 
in a near-by suburb, taxed our 
simple usage to the utmost. No 
stiff, pompous engraved paste- 
boards requested the honor of our 
presence. Little notes, instead, in 
Janet’s characteristic scrawl, bade 
us informally to join them ‘in the 
garden at sunset.’ 

The wedding day found us, a 
motley faculty group, arrayed in 
everything from the most correct 


of afternoon toilettes and frock 
coats to baggy, but infinitely more 
comfortable, golf togs. Sunset, 
apparently, was considered a moy- 
able feast, for some of us arrived at 
four o’clock, and others came 
straggling in until long after buffet 
supper had been served under the 
trees. 

No Paris fashions marred the 
simplicity of the bridal picture. 
Janet wore what the feminine eye, 
practised to turning and remaking, 
recognized as white crépe de Chine 
of another season. In response to 
our vague effusions about her cos- 
tume, she informed us with delight- 
fully naive frankness that it was 
her very oldest frock. It was their 
first compromise, she added; Alec 
having suggested her khaki riding 
togs. But as one must consider 
the conventions occasionally, they 
had compromised on his next fa- 
vorite, the old white crépe de Chine. 
Then, with the engaging, gurgly 
laugh we were going to learn to 
love, she added: — 

‘Aren’t men the sentimental 
old dears?’ 


FRUGAL bachelor exis- 

tence must have provided the 
wherewithal, for Janet and Alec 
spent their honeymoon in Europe, 
and, upon their return in the 
fall, established themselves in 
the outskirts of another university 
town twenty miles away. Which 
brings me once more to the week- 
end invitation in October. 

Janet’s note was quite charac- 
teristic: — 

Do come out and see the adorable 
things we found abroad for ‘The 
House of the Four Winds,’ and hear 
all about our honeymoon. Perhaps 
that good man of yours will protest 
that he is n’t interested in our antiques 
and our honeymoon. But he'll love 
it when he gets here, for | ’ve decided 
that it’s the men who are really the 
sentimental ones! 

Dick was noncommittal. Per- 
haps married life has impressed 
upon him the futility of opposing 
the combination of an effusive 
bride and a determined wife. At 
any rate, we set forth on our 
suburban pilgrimage the follow- 
ing Saturday morning, Dick cau- 
tiously expressing his misgivings. 

We were met at the station by 
Alec, in what we as children called 
a governess cart, drawn by a di- 
minutive pony —called Samuel 
Pepys by Janet, and ‘Pep’ by 
Alec. After our three ample bodies 
and two large dress suit cases had 
been tucked away, Pep galloped 
off. With every click of his tiny 
hoofs on the road my conscience 
smote me, and | devoutly prayed 
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A REVELATION 


The home of 
Frank B. Cahn, 
E:q., at Eccles- 
ton, Maryland. 
Mr. Cahn is se- 
nior member of 
the New York 
Stock Exchange 
firm bearing his 
name, 


OF WHAT A HEATING SYSTEM OUGHT TO BE 


—EFFICIENT, AUTOMATIC AND NOISELESS 


Thousands of people, who seek the most 
modern conveniences for their homes, 
acknowledge that an oil burner offers 
many advantages over a coal furnace. 
They know that oil heat is clean, depend- 
able and completely automatic. Yet many 
of these people actually prefer the hard- 
ships of a coal furnace—because they are 
convinced that, in spite of its greater effi- 
ciency, an oil burner must be noisy... . 

Such people will welcome the Quiet 
May—the perfected oil burner. For the 
May has all the advantages of other oil 
heating systems — and in addition, it is 
positively quiet. That is why home-owners 
like Mr. Cahn, to whom the price of a 
heating plant is of minor importance, 
choose the Quiet May for their homes— 
why, also, people of more moderate means 
make the same choice. They are con- 
vinced that no more satisfactory heating 
system has yet been devised. 

1 ” 1 


PURSE your lips and blow air through 
them, and you whistle. Open your mouth 
wide and slowly breathe out the same 
amount of air, and you do not make 
a sound. This simple experiment dem- 
onstrates the Quiet May principle of 
supplying the required amount of air to 


Quiet May 


AUTOMATIC 


— 











The Quiet May can be secured with a down 

payment of only $50. The balance will be ex- 

tended over a period of twelve months. Prices 

for complete installations cheerfully furnished 
by your dealer. 


produce noiseless combustion of the oil. 
So quiet is the May that you would not 
know that it was in a home, except for its 
unvarying heating comfort. 

The Quiet May is automatic. Once 
you have set the thermostat for the tem- 
perature you desire, every room in your 
home will remain at that temperature. 
See that your oil man fills the tank regu- 
larly and you have nothing else to do. 
Your heating worries are over for the rest 
of the winter. 


Built simply and sturdily, with only two 
moving parts, the Quiet May is trouble- 
proof. Only the finest materials are used 
in its manufacture, and perfect workman- 
ship is made certain by twenty-three rigid 
tests—by an endurance run of more than 
4000 hours, equivalent to two years’ ser- 
vice, before it leaves the factory. 

The Quiet May is safe, conforming to 
all local fire regulations. It is listed as 
standard by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 

Decide now to be permanently free 
from heating troubles. Take advantage 
of our special payment plan! For only 
$50 down you can install the Quiet May 
in your home. With your present heating 
system, whether steam, hot air or hot 

water. Send the coupon today for full 
information. Address May Oil Burner 
Corporation, Factory and Main Offices, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Installed for $50 down 


A YEAR TO PAY THE BALANCE 








* AUTOMATIC+ 


Address 





MAY OIL BURNER CORPORATION 
Winchester and Carey Streets, Baltimore, Md. 


Please send me, 
“Taking the Quest out of the Question.” 


Name nein 


without obligation, your booklet, 








OIL BURNER 








THE HOUSE 


FARQUHAR’S GIANT 
DARWIN TULIPS 


For a rainbow garden of the 
world’s finest Tulips order our 


500 






Peerless Collection 






Afterglow, deep rosy-orange, 
salmon edges $3 per doz. 
Centenaire, deep rose, flushe 
claret, blue base .. .$1.15 per doz. 
City of Haarlem, intense vermilion- 
scarlet...... : -50 per doz. 
aepenienin, purplish-rose, flushed 
$1.15 per doz. 
brilliant " chestnut-brown 
$2.75 per doz. 
Faust, blackish violet, grand size, 
$1.25 per doz. 
Flamingo, pointed flower, shell- 
pink, white center. .$1.15 per doz. 
Giant, immense flower, purplish- 
violet, blue and white base 
$2 per doz. 
Jubilee, deep, rich blue-purple, 
$1.85 per doz. 
King George V., large, brilliant 
cherry-red. . .$6.50 per doz. 
Mauve Clair, lilac-mauve, silvery 
edge, blue and white center, 


















lil 
dion. 



















$1 per doz. 
Melicette, lavender, inside deep 
violet . $1 per doz. 







Mme. Barrois, lilac-rose, ———s 
to flesh color. . 5 per doz. 

Petrus Hondius, showy, bright car- 
mine-rose....... 5 per doz. 

Prince of Netherlands, deep cerise- 
rose, pale blue center 












$1.35 per doz. 
Roi d’Islande wee deep | 
violet-rose........ $1.75 per doz. } 






Sophrosyne, rosy- blush, tinted 
lilac, blue base..... $1 per doz. 












We offer a collection of one dozen 
each of the above 17 varieties for 
$30. Their catalogue value is $34.50 


R. & J. Farquhar Co. 
6 South Market St., Boston 
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LUACS <r 


JUNE GARDEN BEAUTIES 


“Tl am thinking of the lilac trees, 
That shook their purple plumes, 
And when the sash was open, 
Shed fragrance through the room.” 


Japan Tree Lilac, 30 feet high. A 
beautiful lawn specimen. Covered with 
creamy white flowers in slender plumes 
nearly two feet long, in June and July. 
Plants 4 to 5 ft. 75 cts. each. 





Josikaea, 12 ft. Valuable on account 
of its late flowering. Bluish purple flow- 
ers. Plants 2 to 3 ft. 60 cts. each. 


HYBRID LILACS 
We have a fine collection of these 
wonderfully beautiful hybrids, sin- 
gle and double flowering, in blue, 
purple, white and pink. Any of 
these colors supplied in stocky 
plants, 18 to 24 inches, 75 cts. each. 

Common Purple or White Lilacs 


For Hedges in 3 to 4 ft. plants. 60 cts. each, 


$6.00 per dozen. A group or hedge of these invaluable for 


screening purposes. Ask us for prices on other hedge ( UR catalogue lists also a | 
material such as Privet, Barberry thunbergi, Spirea large assortment of Hardy | 
Vaa Houtei, or Snowberry. Any of these shrubs planted Perennials and Lily Bulbs — 
now, get settled in their new location and will be flourish- plants for dry or wet soil, for 
ing when spring set subjects are struggling for a start, shade, for rock gardens and for 
saving a year’s time. October planting is perfectly safe continuous monthly bloom. The 


stock is grown in the rigorous 
climate of Northern Vermont 
and thrives anywhere. 


eR HORSFORD Send for Catalogue 


CHARLOTTE VERMONT It’s FREE 
SUR, OSs CIOS TOD BOCs ORO I 


if the shrubs are given a light mulch over the top of the 
ground around the roots after planting. 
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(Continued from page 504) 


that we should not pass any hu- 
mane society enthusiast. In ad- 


dition to a sense of guilt, | was 
haunted by the fear that the 


weight of the cart would prove so 
great for Samuel Pepys that he 
might at any minute be lifted 
from the ground, and we ourselves 
hurled unceremoniously into the 
air. 

Pep’s pace was slackening, and 
in spite of my uneasiness | sympa- 
thized wholly with him. From 
time to time I made trite remarks 
on the joys of life in the country, 
dwelling with forced enthusiasm 
on such quaint means of trans- 
portation. Alec puffed at his 
pipe, then replied with his quiet 
laugh: — 

“My choice would be a shiny 
new Ford, but Janet’s soul shud- 
ders at the mere suggestion.’ 

TER what seemed a day’s 


Fi 
A journey — it was twenty-five 


minutes by my wrist watch — we 
drove through a wide archway 
of dark, dank-looking wood. Open 
gates sagged at the hinges. (1 ’m 
certain Janet calls it a ‘postern.’) 

Janet, holding pruning shears in 
gloved hands, stood at the sundial. 
She was dressed in a rough orange 
smock, a rakish garden hat pulled 
over her eyes. She was the picture 
of rural contentment, and made 
one quite forget the rambling 
House of the Four Winds for the 
moment. Her greeting was cordial 
and simple, such as a monarch 
might have extended toan honored 
subject. It was enough that we 
were there, ready to have the joys 
of quasi-suburban life unrolled be- 
fore our eyes. 

A colored woman, wearing a 
vivid bandanna headdress and 
a frock of soft gray cotton, carried 
our bags to a small cottage in a 
group of trees. A guest cottage 
attended by a gayly bedecked 
colored servant savored of ele- 
gance far beyond the modest 
dreams of most faculty homes! 
Yet my experienced eve noted her 
flat feet and leisurely gait, and | 
quickly decided that Janet had 
sacrificed household efficiency to 
picturesque hospitality. 

The cottage was a snug little 
affair that a real estate agent 
would probably describe as boast- 
inga large bedroom, dressing-room, 
and bath. Janet excused its decid- 
edly gloomy interior by saying 
that they had picked up the carved 
oak beds, dressing table, and chest 
of drawers at Stratford-on-Avon, 
for a song — a mere song, my dear; 
and that she and Alec felt it would 
be nothing short of sacrilege to 
change the cottage one bit. Ex- 


cepting, of course, the heavy oak 
beams they added to complete its 
resemblance to the little Stratford 
room where they had first seen 
the furniture. 

Dick’s bag was put in his 
dressing-room —in my house it 
would be called a fairly good-sized 
clothespress— and Janet struggled 
with a stubborn window. It was 
the sole means of ventilation for 
the dressing-room, and the size of 
an ordinary porthole at that. She 
lifted and pulled and strained until 
she was out of breath and decid- 
edly flushed, then laughingly said 
that they had n’t been able to find 
a carpenter who could get it to 
open easily without changing the 
hinges. But as that type of case- 
ment window just belonged to the 
cottage, they had feasted their eyes 
on the decorative effect and gone 
out of doors for air. 

She displayed with enthusiasm 
some bits of old glassware they had 
found at Chester. (Dick later put | 
aside a soap dish masquerading as 
a galleon, and used the soap box 
from his dressing case.) A door- 
stop, that we learned during the 
night was more picturesque than 
useful when the Four Winds were 
at work, they had begged and bar- 
gained for at Edinburgh. A curi- | 
ous old brass candlestick and | 
snuffer, representing a_ sturdy 
Breton seaman, stood on a small 
table between the beds, but it 
wabbled with such uncertainty 
that I resorted to my flashlight 
when bedtime came. 

And a leaky bathtub faucet that 
had completely escaped my notice 
during the day dripped with mad- 
dening regularity during the night. 








COULD go into intricate de- 
tail about the charm of the 
main house. Certainly the effect 
was delightful, yet as I look back 
over our visit, it seems that poor 
Alec was in a continuous state of 
makeshifting. He was somewhat 
subdued, | thought, by his dual 
role of host and antique repair 
man. I am sure, too, that at tea 
time I caught a wistful look in his | 
eyes as we ate toast that came | 
from the toasting fork, alternately | 
a pale tan and charcoal black. 
We dined on candle-lit mahog- 
any from dishes of various sizes 
and shapes. The walls were hung 
with old pewter, and | noticed 
with pardonable pleasure that our 
wedding gift, a Russian samovar, 
adorned a dark mahogany chest. 
With every morsel of food, halt- 
ingly served by the gay bandanna, 
Janet conducted us on a tour that 
jumped from Scotland to France, 
Switzerland to England, and Ire- 
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sides from within 


tilation at all times, and may be set at any angle desired. & With almost no 


cost for maintenance they will last indefinitely. ! 
gives many interesting 
P , , Tere suggestions regarding the 
; n stock ae ; 
Casements in standard shapes and sizes with leaded glass are kept in stock, A PR i. I 


while special shapes and sizes are, of course, made to order. 


IN CANADA: 


N admiring the added attractiveness which International Metal 
Casements and leaded glass give to both the interior and exterior of 
a residence, one should not overlook their many practical advantages. 


International Metal Casements are made by skilled workmen using 
only the best of materials, and employing much hand labor. & Sash 
and frame are carefully fitted at every point in order to meet the 


uarantee of being weatherproof; they do not warp or sag and, as the 
P 7 'P 6 . VY shall be pleased 


cannot stick, are easily opened and closed; they may be cleaned on both 
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INTERNATIONAL 
CASEMENT § 














to send you upon 


the room; they permit perfect lighting and draftless ven- request a copy of our 
illustrated booklet The 


Window Artistic which 


ment of windows. 


INTERNATIONAL 
CASEMENT Ce F* 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 


IRON WORKS, TORONTO, ONTARIO 





ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE AND 
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Protect& Ornament 
Your Lawn 


AY LWAYS in harmony with their 
surroundings,FiskeLawn Fen- 
ces keep the grounds free from 
wind-blown papers and wandering 
pets. Fiske Fences ornament as well 
as protect your lawn Rust-proof, 
weather- proof, long-enduring —a 
product of sixty-eight years exper- 
ience. Let Fiske Fence your lawn. 


Visit our Showroom or 
write for Catalog 10F 


J.W. Fiske works 


80 O Park k Place ~ New York 
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Weather Vane 
wae & Arrow 
Copper, 
Gold Leafed 
20-Inch Wing 
Spread 
Complete $26.00 
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“Withstood all kinds of weather”’ 


HODGSON 





ALTHOUGH the smaller Hodgson Houses 
may be erected in a few hours with un- 
skilled labor, when completed, they stand 
for years without repairs. 

For Hodgson Houses are built in sec- 


tions which lock firmly together. 


Care- 


fully constructed of red cedar and Oregon 
pine—the most durable woods known. 

If you have a vacant plot of ground on 
the Jersey coast, in Florida or anywhere, 
put up a Hodgson House there—to rent. 
Make your land pay dividends. 

Our new Catalog J gives poe and 

g 


complete information about Ho 


son Port- 


able Houses, garages, poultry-houses, ete. 
Write for your free copy today. 


E. F. HODGSON COMPANY 


1108 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


6 East 39th Street, New York City 


Florida Branch—Bradenton 


Portable 
HOUSES 
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ARE N’T MEN SENTIMENTAL! 


(Continued from page 506) 


land to Italy, to conform to each 
succeeding course. The salad 
plates were slightly cracked, but 
Janet and Alec had had luncheon 
at an inn on Lake Como where 
pottery of identically the same 
design was used. And _ besides, 
did n’t we think it seemed much 
more intimate than something 
anyone could buy at a department 
store? 


HILE the men lingered 

over coffee and cigars in 
front of the fire, Janet regaled us 
with the history of the brass and- 
irons they had smuggled out of 
England in Alec’s dinner jacket. 
The one drawback seemed to be 
that they were so unsteady as to 
make results a bit uncertain. 
Janet, however, explained that 
she and Alec simply loved the 
excitement of building a fire with- 
out knowing whether or not it 
would burn. 

Alec suggested a rubber or two 
of bridge, but Janet scorned any- 
thing so wholly prosaic. She had 
lighted candles until the effect 
was eerie; then, seating herself 
near a cathedral bracket, settled 
cautiously in an old mahogany 
Windsor and opened a slender 
volume of poetry. She prefaced 
her reading by saying that she 
and Alec, in browsing through 
bookstalls along the Seine, had 
come across this little book of 
hitherto unpublished verse, among 
them some charming things of 
Browning’s. 

As she read, the soft glow of the 
candles fell on her lovely hair, and 
| am sure that we were all more 
delighted with the firelight pic- 
ture of Janet, as she raised her 
eyes understandingly to Alec’s, 
than with the poetic offering of 
the quais. Alec tried now and 
then, ineffectually, to coax the 
fire along with an ancient pair of 
bellows (history unknown); and, 
failing, contented himself with 
giving the log a vicious kick. The 
while Janet’s pleasing voice de- 
scribed the delights of love in 
Italian gardens. 

When at ten o’clock Grand- 
father Mackenzie’s hall clock — 
brought from Glasgow — solemnly 
chimed six, we started to exchange 
our good-nights. Janet said she 
was glad she had majored in math- 
ematics at college — otherwise 
she could not have told the hour 
without going into the hall every 
time the clock struck. Alec walked 
to the cottage with us, and my 
parting picture of Janet was a 
shadowy form mounting the stairs 


carrying a candle that threw q 
mellow and softening halo about 
her. 

Before we parted for the night, 
Janet said ss if the sun were 
right the next morning she would 
plant the Delphinium clumps they 
had brought from Oxford. But 
the men would be playing tennis, 
and | could watch them from a 
steamer chair on the _ terrace, 
(She added they had n’t been able 
to find anyone who could roll the 
terrace, but if | placed my chair 
in just the right spot, it would n't 
wobble too much.) 


HESE joys were not to be ours, 

however. After a night of 
dripping faucets, windows that 
would n’t open, and doors that 
would n’t stay closed, and mat- 
tresses that in their native lair 
must have inspired Hamlet and 
Macbeth, my _ maid-of-all-work 
telephoned that cousins of Dick’s 
had descended upon us and de- 
manded entertainment. 

Janet hovered about me as | 
packed, bubbling with fresh en- 
thusiasm over antiques and a sen- 
timental husband. 

“My dear, can’t you see that he 
simply adores all this? You could 
n’t give him a city apartment with 
electric lights and radiators and 
shiny tubs. It ’s men who love 
the quaint, not-quite-convenient 
things that make home what it is. 
On the surface they want to appear 
practical, but underneath they ’re 
pure sentiment.’ 

The wee Samuel Pepys and his 
cart again put in an appearance, 
and Alec was so concerned with 
getting us to the one Sunday train 
on time that conversation lagged. 
As we waited on the station plat- 
form for the lumbering local, | 
expressed an enthusiasm over The 
House of the Four -Winds that | 
expected would strike a responsive 
chord in the sentimental bride- 
groom. 

Instead, his eyes twinkled as he 
replied: — 

‘It’s all right for Janet. She 
simply loves old things, even 
though they “are not what they 
seem.” De gustibus non est dispu- 
tandum. But when I buy a house 
to suit myself, it ’s going to be so 
new that the varnish sticks. There 
will be electric lights in every nook 
and corner, and the china and fur- 
niture must be in sets. 

‘How about it, old man?’ put- 
ting an affectionate handon Dick’s | 
shoulder. ‘Is the sentimnens in 
your family all in your wife’s 
name? I’m afraid it is in ours!’ 
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No building is permanent 
without rust-resisting pipe 


HE costlier the building, 
the more important it be- 


comes to install rust-resisting 


pipe. Modern plumbing and 
heating systems involve such 
a vast network of pipes, con- 
cealed in walls and floors, that 
they become a menace to the 
permanence of the entire struc- 
ture, unless they are made of 
material of extraordinary rust- 
resistance. 


Their capacity for doing dam- 
age to the structure is so great 
that one can ill afford to take 
chances with cheap pipe. After 
all, the difference in cost between 
the cheapest pipe and durable 
pipe like Byers, is only from 5 
to 10% of the cost of the pipe 
system installed. 


Byers pipe, whether black or 


BYERS PI 


GENUINE WROUGHT IRON 


galvanized, is made of genuine 
old-fashioned wrought iron, a 
metal which has become noted 
for its great resistance to cor- 
rosion. In the Byers mills, this 
wrought iron is still being made 
by the same slow and careful 
processes as were in use fifty or 
hundred years ago; for only in 
this way can the highest quality 
material be obtained. 

Logically Byers was chosen 
for the most critical service in 
Florida’s newest and finest re- 
sort hotel, the Miami Biltmore. 
For the same reasons, it should 
be used in your home. 

Send for literature 


A. M. BYERS COMPANY 
Established 1864 Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New York Philadelphia Boston 
Chicago Los Angeles Cleveland 
Cincinnati Rochester St. Louis 


Tulsa Houston Jacksonville 
Distributors in All Jobbing Centers 
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MIAMI BILTMORE 
HOTEL 
Coral Gables, Fla. 


Architects: Schultze & Weaver 
Plumbing Contractor: 
Alexander Orr 
Byers Pipe Installed for Plumbing 
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— Quality (Collections: 





5 bulbs each of the five 
superb varieties here 


named $6.00 postpaid. 


Afterglow. An excep- 
tionally fine dark copper 
red with orange, 26 
inches. 

King George V. 
glowing scarlet, shaded 
Inside a brilliant orange-scarlet. 
mense, 25 inches. 


A beautiful and 
bright rose. 
Im- 


Princess Elizabeth. Superb in every 
way. By far the best clear, deep pink. 
Changes with age to rose-pink; white 
base, 26 inches. 

The Bishop. Often called the “King 
of Darwins.” A magnificent violet 
with enormous flowers, 36 inches. 


William Pitt. A large flower, dis- 
tinct and of great beauty. Very dark 
crimson with a purple bloom that adds 
greatly to its charm, 24 inches. 


100 bulbs in 10 named varieties, our 
selection (not less than 100 sold) 
$5.50 postpaid. 


500 bulbs in 10 named varieties, our 
selection (not less than 500 sold) 
$26.00 postpaid. 


Complete free catalogue on request 


FISKE SEED COMPANY 
| “New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
i 12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square 


: 





if 


‘MAJESTIC DARWIN TULIPS | 
| NEXT SPRING 

You, too, can enjoy them 

if you plant FISKE’S QUALITY BULBS this Fall 
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Boston, Mass. 














(Brands 


sPeonies 





ACRES OF BEAUTIFUL BLOOMS 


The 
Farms was taken the last week in 


above view of one of the Brand Peony 
une, 


1924, a week after the National Peony 
Show at Des Moines, Iowa. 


“Che World’s Most Beautiful Peonies 


Never before in our more than fifty years growing peonies have we had such an 
unusually large assortment of wonderful choice varieties as we are offering for this 


fall 


planting. 


Flowers from this stock, competing with those entered by all other 


growers, won the three highest prizes at the greatest National Peony Show ever 


held 


Brand's Pednies awarded Gold and Silver Medals at National Peony Show. 


Brand's Peonies awarded 


Grand Sweepstakes at St 


Paul Peony Show. 


Brand's Peonies awarded American Peony Society Medal at Minneapolis 


Peony Show. 


You will want some of these, the world’s choicest and_most beautiful peonies, for 
your fall planting, therefore, write to-day for Brand’s FREE catalog of Peonies and 
Iris, giving varieties with full description, and prices. 
Branp’s BiG PEony Manuat, which we consider the most complete and up-to-date 
work ever written on the Peony, gives the history of that flower, its culture and 


Varieties 


who ask for it. 


This also will be sent free to all who intend to purchase roots this fall 


Growers of Peonies for nearly 60 years 


THE BRAND PEONY FARMS 


Box 28, Faribault, Minn. 








THE ENCHANTMENT OF CHANGE 
IN CHINA 


BY CLAUDIA CRANSTON 


HERE are so many ways 

of amusing oneself with one’s 
housekeeping. A favorite way of 
mine is by changing the house- 
hold china — changing the break- 
fast dishes, or the dinner dishes, 
or the tea things. No, it does not 
amuse me to wash the dishes! 
That is not what I mean. 

Perhaps, though, amusement 
is the last thing many homekeep- 
ers think of in connection with 
housekeeping. But when I see, 
as I constantly do see, women 
making a grim business of house- 
keeping, it makes me very sad. 
I certainly notice, too, that where 
the homemaker does not find 
keeping house an amusement, 
the family finds its amusement 
outside the house! After all, suc- 
cessful housekeeping, when it is 
small and intimate or when it is 
large and formal, is only the old, 
childish game of ‘playing at keep- 
ing house’ — except that when 
one is grown up the dishes and 
furniture are much finer, and one 
may select them one’s self! 

‘But,’ I hear the grim house- 
keeper say, ‘the tasks we set our- 
selves when we were children 
were not hard, like those a real 
house sets for us.’ 

That is incorrect reasoning. In 
reality, the tasks of ‘playing 
house,’ were just as taxing to a 
child as the tasks of ‘real house- 
keeping’ are to a grown-up. Be- 
ing grown-up merely means that 
we have added a little to our ca- 
pacities, and can, therefore, add 
a little to our tasks. 

At any rate, | have kept real 
house in a very modest and inti- 
mate way for fifteen years, and | 
still find it immensely amusing. 
And I have just come from visit- 
ing with a woman who has kept 
real house in a very elaborate and 
formal way for many more than 
fifteen years, and she still finds 
it the most entertaining thing she 
ever did. I have done most of my 
own housework, in from four to 
seven rooms. And she has had 
many servants do her work, 
in from twenty to forty rooms. 
And there has n’t been a dull mo- 
ment for either one of us! 

An amusing thing is that we 
have both found our most person- 
al and pleasing entertainment in 
changing the line and color of 
something inside our houses — 
she in an elaborate and expensive 
way, and | in a simple and inex- 
pensive way. She has expressed 
this enchantment of change by 
changing each season the form and 
color of interior decorations — 





of one room, of a suite of rooms, 
of her whole house. And I have 
had just as much fun changing 
the color and form of — the house- 
hold china! | can make my change 
every day, if | wish, while at best 
she can only make her change 
once a season. My way of express- 
ing my moods, of achieving the 
infinite variety of color and form 
that excites and contents the eye, 
is so simple that any one may in- 
dulge in it. 

Of course, in every well-regulat- 
ed home there is a ‘set’ of dishes, 
This I have, and am glad to have, 
for the occasions when it is desir- 
able. But this set I set on the 
top shelf of the china closet, 
where it is hard to reach. Then, 
where | can reach them without 
a stepladder or a chair, on the low- 
er shelves of the china closet I put 
my ‘real dishes,’ which are really 
my play dishes. It is possible 
that persons who do not under- 
stand this enchantment of change 
may think they see on these lower 
shelves only chaos of form and 
color, where | myself see an order- 
ly diapason of change. 

On these lower shelves there 
are ‘semisets’ of china and porce- 
lain and pottery, from which may 
be assembled a tea service, or 
breakfast sets for trays, or a 
luncheon set with enough contin- 
uity of design to ‘hold the compo- 
sition together,’ as artists are good 
enough to point out. There is a 
feast for my eyes in color — 
flowered, banded, splashed, or 
solid color. There is some boat- 
shaped china from the Germany 
of two generations back, and, my 
greatest delight, a lot of plates of 
different sizes, some of great 
thickness, with pictures on them. 

From this assemblage | may 
always express my mood of the 
moment. No matter how pressing 
the housework may be, I can 
snatch down an_ orange-colored 
cup to have my tea in if I feel in 
an orange-colored mood. Or | can 
have it just as quickly in a thin 
white cup with a French floral 
vignette, if | feel like that at the 
moment. As a rule, when | feel 
subdued and conventional — 
which I do not as a rule feel — | 
use the luncheon set of plain, good 
white china with a plain blue bor- 
der, for blue is not the color of my 
soul in its effulgence. My favor- 
ite of all, in fact, is the breakfast 
set of the thrilling orange color 
which I have been lately told is 
called ‘magazine red.’ But there 
are on these lower shelves many 
gradations of one’s moods, all set 
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Why Not have these Advanced Ideas 
7 H Note These 
i hn your han I ngs . 
bs g g Exceptional 
KirschKraft Features 
—If you'd like your draperies easily and instantly detachable for dusting, air- 
ooms, ing or dry cleaning, without disturbing the rods or draw cord equipment— 
have —If you'd like draperies that overlap at the center, giving privacy without 
nging the use of shades— 
10USe- Ma 
hange —If you would have draw curtains that work smooth as velvet under even the 
t best heaviest draperies—with draw cord equipment that is completely invisible— 
= | Tell your decorator you want him to consider 
eSs- 
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form rs OVERLAPPING DRAPERIES 
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— | CURTAINS 
rood That work smoothly and 
, : Leading decorators and department stores all over the country handle noiselessly no matter wheth- 
bor- KirschKraft Exclusive Drapery Hardware. The name of the one nearest oe ae materials are 
my to you furnished on request. : 
= ¢ is an interesting pres i f KirschKraft Exclusive Drz 
Sd g presentation of WirschKratt “xclusive Drapery 
fast This Book Hardware. Numerous exquisite draping effects are pictured — 
olor many of them in colors—showing the application of this, the only modern line of There is nothing complicated 
d is drapery hardware. Mailed on receipt of 10 cents. about KirschKraft Drapery 
here Colored insert describing KirschKraft Atavio Work also included. Hardware—nothing to get out 
any of order. The hardware can all 
¥ be assembled at the decora- 
set KIRSCH MFG. CO. tor’s workroom,avoiding muss 
World’s Largest Producers of Quality Drapery Hardware or annoyance in your home. 
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OWNERS in 


Chicago's fashionable suburbs 
| prefer these ENTRANCES 









NE of the interesting sights of 

Chicago’s fashionable North 
Shore suburbs — Wilmette, Win- 
netka, Lake Forest — is the beau- 
tiful homes equipped with Hart- 
mann-Sanders Entrances. 

The owners of these costly 
homes have chosen Hartmann- 
Sanders Entrances, first, because 
their rich dignity and warm hos- 
pitality harmonize perfectly with 
fine residence construction; second, 
because these entrances are stabil- 
ized with patented Koll Lock- 
Joint columns; third, because such 
entrances add value far beyond 
their low cost. 


\ 


PERGOLAS a aN GARDEN 
ROSE ARBORS fo/s08\s\ EQUIPMENT 
COLONIAL (25 ) KOLL 

ENTRANCES Avot COLUMNS 


You can save 
money by erecting 
Dubotsnow while 
labor is more 
available. Then, 
in the spring, all 
will be ready for 
early planting. 


Send coupon below 
Jor interesting 
portfolioof Dubois 
tllustrations. Also 
contains list of 
many prominent 
Dubois users. 


Ncceneaiac sscrncnacanrantnics OLMEDO 


Ahrubs bare,’ 


HARTMANN*+SANDERS 





Hartmann-Sanders Entrances are built 
complete, ready to set in place, to your 
specifications, or ours. New catalog 

M-s2 of model entrances, gladly sent on 
request. Or send 30 cents for additional 
catalog M-34 of pergolas, lattice work 
and garden furniture. Hartmann-Sanders 
Co., 2163 Elston Ave., Chicago, Ill. East- 
ern office and show room, 6 East 39th St., 
New York City. 
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THE ENCHANTMENT OF CHANGE IN CHINA 


(Continued from page 510) 


out in many gradations of color 
and pattern and form. 

There are plates, for salad, of 
meerschaum-colored glass; a tea 
set of bright red French peasant 
china with white polka dots; 
luncheon dishes of creamy Wedg- 
wood with those inimitably soft- 
colored flowers in bands; and there 
are a lot of odd antique pieces of 
dully flowered porcelain from the 
Saar basin which the laundress 
calls ‘old antics.’ 

Thin, large plates of Haviland 
china with an intricate Persian 
pattern of much gold, and pink, 
and Balkan blue, are matched 
with large, thin cups with fragile 
gold handles. There are squat 
goblets of green glass from a little 
Parisian rue, and little daggery 
knives. with decorated porcelain 
handles, that | found in the cha- 
otic quarter on the slopes of the 
Acropolis in Athens. From Nor- 
mandy, where they served hard 
cider with the dinner, | bargained 
for the decanter, and begged off 
the innkeeper the little round 
plates with French soldiers in the 
middle of the plates shooting at 
the borders of cannons around 
the edges; and from Seville in 
Andalusia | brought home the 
earthenware water jug as cool as 
a cellar. The dark blue pottery, 
flecked with gold like Russian 
lapis lazuli, | bought so dearly in 
Budapest, so dearly that the Mag- 
yar customs officers muttered, 
‘Draga, draga (dear, dear),’ when 
they examined it as I left. But 
how charming and knobby and 
cheap and colorful, how easy to 
make a complete, enchanting 
change with the Umbrian ware, 
the amusing little jam pots and 
bread-and-butter plates and cups 
and saucers, a barrelful for only a 
few dollars in Italy. 

But it would be incorrect to 


_ table, and can set Normandy on; 


assume that the variety of china 
on these lower shelves was assem. 
bled only by far searching. Much 
the larger portion was collected jn 
America, — not even so carefully 
selected as ‘collected,’ but odds 
and ends picked up, — not from 
big expensive establishments, but 
from basements, from sales, from 
rummage rooms, even from the 
ten cent store. For this small, 
amusing detail of my housekeep- 
ing, this ever available enchant- 
ment of change, has been achieved 
with small effort and, with only a 
few exceptions, small expense, 
Without the extensive effort and 
outlay of a decorator, or anybody 
except myself, I can, in a moment, 
whisk Dresden off my horizon by 
whisking the Dresden china off my 
I can assume highfalutin manners 
over exquisite Haviland china 
such as the real Queens, when 
Queens were real, sipped their 
suppers from; or | can drop into 
the modern Near East atmosphere 
of intrigue by using the famous 
Hungarian pottery and the dag- 
gery Athenian knives. 

But aside from its origin or 
lineage, the color and form of 
tableware, of china, of pottery, 
of porcelain, is the important 
thing — is something that age 
cannot wither—and, if one 
changes about, custom will not 
stale. By all means, a housekeep- 
er must have her ‘set’ for those 
dinner-parties when she most 
nearly forgets that real house- 
keeping is only playing at keep- 
ing house. But for those lighter 
moments of her own, for break- 
fast on a tray in bed, or for the 
family on the porch in summer, 
or for a pretty luncheon with a few 
friends, for that exquisite idle 
hour at tea time, a change of china 
is an ever delightful enchantment. 
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Flowers gone~ 
Now's the time for DUBOIS 





ANY home-ownersat this time 

of year look out upon gardens 

that have lost their backgrounds 

of summer foliage, and ask: “Now 

what are we going to do to keep 
people from staring in?” 

For them the answer is Dubois. 

Made of live, split chestnut sap- 


DUBOLS Woven Wood Fence 


lings, closely woven together, it 
forms a perfect screen, adding 
rustic charm and a touch of Old- 

World beauty. 

It also protects against trespass- 
ing, wind, and snow. Dubois 
requires no paint or maintenance 
expense. It is moderate in cost. 










ROBERT C. REEVES CO. 

187 Water St., New York 
Please send, without obligation, your 
new portfolio illustrating the many 
interesting ways Dubois is being used. 


Name 
Address 
City 
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Members of 
National Council for 
Better Plastering 











THE BOSTWICK STEEL LATH CO., Niles, Ohio 


Please send me your “Guide to Interior Treatments”, with- 
out expense to me. 


Name 
Address 


l expect to start building a new home about 


Name of architect, if chosen 


ight Start in | 
Home Decoration- — 
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A Guide to 


INTER 
“IO, 
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EFORE ground is broken, or plans completed, 

suppose you send for the Bostwick booklet, 
“A Guide to Interior Treatments”, full of interesting 
suggestions about walls, ceilings, floors, hangings, 
furniture, etc. 

It will show you those fascinating new plaster 
textures and tell why walls and ceilings should be 
made crack-proof and firesafe with a backing of 
Bostwick “Truss-Loop” Metal Lath. 

You may think interior decoration can wait until 
the builder is through, but this booklet points out 
that beauty is more than skin deep, that decorative 
questions enter into almost every step of planning 
or building. 

Start right by sending for this fine, ilustrated 24 
page booklet, with more than thirty illustrations 


of interiors. Use the coupon or just write to 


THE BOSTWICK STEEL LATH COMPANY, Niles, Ohio 
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Graceful and Lasting 


May-flowering or 


Cottage Garden TUL I P S 


N blooming season these 

fit happily in between the . 
early tulips and the late of 
flowering Darwins and Breed- 
ers. They are of most grace- 
ful form, with pointed petals 
charmingly recurving and 
exposing, in many instances, 
differently shaded centers. 
As a class they are particu- 
larly long lived, hence most 
valuable for the hardy, old 
fashioned border. 
The following are exceedingly 
showy, averaging from 18 to 
24 inches high. 





Gesneriana Lutea — golden yellow. 

Gesneriana Spathulata Major — brilliant 
scarlet. 

Inglescombe Pink — salmony buff pink. 

Inglescombe Yellow — fine globular yellow. 

John Ruskin — apricot-rose with pale yellow 
margin 

La Merveille — salmon-rose blended orange Moonlight — the finest pale yellow. 
rec Mrs. Moon — the finest golden yellow. 

The Fawn — fawn or dove color suffused with Orange King — brilliant orange, shaded 
rose. scarlet. 

Le Reve (Hobbema) — a masterpiece in old Picotee or Maiden Blush — pure white edged 
rose. with pink. 


The best way to get acquainted with these charming tulips is to take 
advantage of the following advantageous 
Collection Offer 

3 each of above 12 sorts...... .... $2.00 12 each of above 12 sorts.......... $6.50 
6 each of above 12 sorts... ....... 3.50 25 each of above 12 sorts.......... 12.00 

If wanted by Parcel Post, add 5% to value of order to Ist, 2nd, and 

3rd zones; 10% to 4th, 5th and 6th zones; 15% to 7th and 8th zones 
FALL CATALOGUE NOW READY — You'll find it a handy guide to such bulbs, plants, 
seeds and garden accessories as you will need in fall gardening. 
Quality merchandise, truthfully described, faithfully illustrated and fairly priced — such 
is the service put at your disposal through this catalogue for which please ask, mentioning 
this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER, 1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Novelty ‘Roses for 1926-27 
More than a hundred new varieties difficult to obtain elsewhere — 
including Mme. Alexandre Dreux, Wilhelm Kordes, Lady Dixon 
Hartland, Pink Pearl, Innocence, Souvenir de Claudius Pernet, 
Captain Ronald Clerk — are featured in the new 


Supplement to 


Roses 


By Bobbink & Atkins 


which is now ready to distribute to our customers, and to others who 
write for it. If you already have the larger book, write us for the 
Supplement; if you have neither, ask us for both. 

These novelties are scarce; our stocks are limited; we strongly 
advise placing orders for immediate shipment. We can also furnish 
Polyantha and Climbing Roses in variety. Our stock of Roses in- 
cludes several hundred thousand plants in several hundred varieties. 
For all of these Roses fall planting is recommended. 


Rare Shrubs and “Perennials 
Write us for information if you are interested in Chinese Mag- 
nolias, Japanese Maples, Japanese Cherries, Koster’s Moerheimi 
Blue Spruce, Azaleas Pontica and Mollis, together with many rare 
and scarce perennial plants. 
When asking for catalogues it is quite important to state what you intend to plant 


BOBBINK & ATKINS + RuTHERFORD, NEw JERSEY 
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AN OLD COLONIAL COOKBOOK 


BY MAUD KAY SITES 


MANUSCRIPT cookbook — Flower, Rasberry (very Good) 
that serves two generations and Cowslip.’ Following these are 
is apt to be looked upon as having directions for making ‘An Ex. 
done its duty. Indeed, the sub-  traordinary Plumb Cake’ which 
sequent wear and tear from requires, among other things, six- 
frequent handling of such a book _ teen eggs, a pound of currants, a 
is not conducive to longevity. pound of almonds, and a pound 
But even a cookbook, by virtue each of ‘Candeyed orange, Lem- 
of great age and of special charm — on and Citron Peel or more if you 
and interest, is found occasionally Desire it very rich.’ 
among these ‘rarities’ which come There are enough puddings to 
under the auctioneer’s hammer. _ serve all the children in Pudding 
Such seems to have been the fate Lane. This ‘Nurssery Pudding’ 
of one discovered recently in the would be quite to their liking: — 
manuscript collections of the Take a White Loaf pare ye Crust off, 
Library of Congress where for _ Slice it & put to it a half Pd of Butter 
twenty-five years it has been a unmelted, a Quarter cf a Pd of Sugar 
: 5 ; a little Nutmex Pour on a Pint of 
close, but modest, neighbor of Milk Scalding hot cover it & Let it 
famous Colonial dignitaries. No — stand two hours. 
attempt has been made on their 
part to evict it. The relationship 
is too well known. The volume re pied iia 
ye » ff, n . I 0) aisons stoned, I 1l0 0) 
aed Rwsshiersd —_ Beef suit shred very fine, 2 spoonfulls 
2a ayior, »1743- of _ flower, 4 eggs, half an nutmegg 
The long life-span of this it to your taste & salt boyl it four 
particular cookbook has been due, hours. 
oo its strong English For ‘A Turkish Cap’: — 
pack. It is an Octavo containing Take 12 large Codlins, & Call 
cighty-eight pages of handmade them very well then put the pulp thro 
paper, bound in wooden boards a hair seive put the Whites of 3 eggs to 
a quarter of an inch thick, over them & 4 spoonfulls of orange flower 
which is stretched a cover of Water, beat it two hours or longer if it 
tds ; is not white in that time. 
pigskin parchment. It is hand- 
sewed with stout linen thread, Sometime after 1743 Miss Tay- 
and is further secured by three — lor became the wife of one Thomas 
parchment bands laced in the Dawson. Her autograph, ‘Cath- 
boards. The book is much yel- — erine Dawson,’ is inscribed on the 
lowed with age. But come, let us last page of the book; this time, 
have a peep inside! however, with greater flourish of 
Evidently Catherine’s friends pen. Whether or not her husband 
and relatives contributed to this was trained in culinary art does 
toothsome volume, all writing in not appear, but formulas for 
the delicate, legible, and pains- many savory dishes are recorded 
taking style of the eighteenth in his beautiful, bold hand. He 
century. There is nothing to invariably signed his name, with 
show definitely the book’s origin, date of entry. His handwriting 
but indications are that it was would seem to indicate an even- 
brought from England to one of tempered, non-excitable, but 
the northern colonies. rather exacting individual, who 
The recipes are distinctly Eng- delighted in doing all things well. 
lish: wines, meats, puddings, and We may be sure that he wrote 
pastries forming the chief subject with glowing pride this formula 
headings. Vegetables are not for ‘Mrs. Dawson’s Breakfast 
mentioned. The first half-dozen Cake’: — 
pages contain recipes for making Take a Pd of Butter & a Pd of Flower 
wine — ‘Orange, White Elder 5 Eggs a Spoonfull of Rose water 4 


‘A Hunting Pudding’ was made 
of 
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Apartments for Rent 
No Objection to Children 


This advertisement is directed to the Chicago apartment building owner who 


erected this sign: “FLAT FOR RENT. . 


You like beautiful floors. Refinish- 
ing costs money. Continual expense 
worries you. 


There are many kinds of floor var- 
nish. One is Liquid Granite. It 
wears.... endures millions of steps. 
Boys don’t injure it. Dogs can’t 
scratch it. Hammer blows won’t 
crack it. Tenants may roll up the 
rugs and dance on it. 


Tests conducted at the University 


B ERRY BR‘ 


. No Dogs or Children Allowed.” 


of Chicago prove it outwears other 
brands. A floor in the home of John 
B. Oblinger at Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, finished with it 30 years ago 
has not been re-varnished since and 
is beautiful today. 


Use Liquid Granite. Have beautiful 
floors, peace of mind and more 
money in the bank. Do this and 
children and dogs will be welcome. 
There’s a Berry dealer near you. 


THE 
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Here's Floor Varnish 
That Wears! 








LIQUID GRANITE FLOOR VARNISH 


DETROIT 


MICH. 


London, 367 Strand, W. C.; Paris, 54 Rue de Paris, Charenton; 
Berlin, Potsdamerstrasse 29; Turin, 10 Via Arcivescovado. 


WAERERVILEE 


ONT. 
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Elm tree, Purdue University, Lafay- | 

ette, Indiana, treated and saved by | 

Davey Tree Surgeons. New bark 

along both edges is healing perfect- 
ly over Davey cement filling 


DAVEY TREE 
SURGEONS 
NEVER EXPERIMENT 
ON YOUR TREES 


John Davey originated the science of| 
Tree Surgery as a pioneer achievement. | 
He worked out and demonstrated its 
basic methods and philosophy. Every 
improvement has been developed within | 
the Davey organization, until today 
Davey Tree Surgery is more nearly accu- 
rate than any other science dealing with) 
life. | 

All the experiments that have pro-| 
duced these improvements are worked out 
on practice trees in connection with the| 
Davey School—never on your trees. 
What you get from Davey representa- 
tives are proven methods—standardized 
practices—thoroughly trained and re-| 
liable selected men—plus organized su-| 
pervision and responsibility, with the! 
guarantee of satisfactory service. 

Davey Tree Surgeons live and workin 
your vicinity. You don’t have to take| 
chances with poorly trained and unre- 
liable men, or with experimental meth- 
ods. It will cost you nothing to have! 
your trees examined by your local Davey 
Representative. Write today for free 
examination without obligating yourself. 


THE DAVEY TREE 
EXPERT CoO., INC. 
571 City Bank Bldg. 
Kent, Ohio 
JOHN DAVEY 
Father of 
Tree Surgery 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 

















BYP} for Fall EE ROSES 
Os) Tulips, Narcissus, Lilies, Shrubs, 
Roses, etc., shown in natural colors 
Our “New Guide to Rose Culture” | 
for 1926, Autumn Edition | 
Send for copy today. It's free. | 
Offers the leading varieties. Estab- | 
lished 1850. Oldest Rose Growing 
Establishment in America. | 
The Dingee & Conard Co. 
Box 1074, West Grove, Pa. | 





THE NEW YORK STATE | 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION | 


has announced its list of the 


Best Books of 1925 | | 


Five of the thirteen titles are Atlantic Books 
MY AFRICAN NEIGHBORS 

By Hans Coudenhove $2.50 
INDIANS OF THE ENCHANTED 
DESERT 

By Leo Crane $5.00 | 
TWENTY MILES OUT | 


By a Commuter's Wife $1.25 | 
A SHORT HISTORY OF SPAIN | 
By Henry Dwight Sedgwick $3.50 

THE GLASS WINDOW 
By Lucy Furman $2.00 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY BOOKSHOP 
8 Arlington Street Boston, Mass. 
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An Otp Coton1at Cooxksook 
(Continued from page 514) 


little Mace & Sugar & a few Carra- 
ways you may Bake these in Tart 
jelly Panns. 


No less than four recipes are 
given for ‘Wiggs,’ a favorite cake, 
no doubt, in the Dawson house- 
hold. According to Wright’s Eng- 
lish Dialect Dictionary, wiggs 
were a kind of tea-cake made 
long in shape, or small oblong rolls, 
baked with butter and currants, 
or caraway seeds. In Notes and 
Queries (August 15, 1874) there is 
reference to the wig-woman of 
Grantham: — 


Five and twenty years ago all Gran- 
tham juveniles knew ‘Mrs. B : 
the wig woman,’ who sold the most 
delicious pennyworths of indigestion 
| can now call to mind. ... I re- 
member her being excessively indig- 
nant with a servant of our family 
who called her, as | believe everybody 
else did, ‘the wig-woman.’ 





At one time wiggs or wigs were as 
popular in England as ice cream 
cones are to-day in America. They 
were the subject of a famous 
rhyme: — 


Tom, Tom, the baker's son, 

Stole a wig, and away he run; 

The wig was eat, and Tom was beat, 

And Tom went roaring down the 
street. 


Poor Tom! 

Here is ‘Mrs. Flackers Re- 
ceipt’ for ‘London Wiggs’ — ‘The 
very, very, best [| ever tasted,’ 
added Mrs. Dawson: — 


Take a jill of Cream make it warme 
take two spoonfulls of new yest one 
Egge beat the Egg and yest together 
then put the Cream to it. Then take 
as much flower as will make it into 
alight past but first put into the flower 
two ounces of lofe sugare & sedes as 
much as you think proper. Then set 
the past to rise before the fire, when 
its risen roule it into Cakes then lay 
upon Tin. When all rould out set 
them to rise again — when risen then 
bake them. 


Nor were the famous Bath 
buns overlooked. Mrs. Dawson 
marked the following ‘Extremely 
good’; — 


lake 4 Spoonfulls of Milk 4 of yeast 
4 Eggs. Beat them together y" put 
in half a Pd of Butter Melted Mix in 
flower till ties so stiff as to Leave the 
Pot side set it before the Fire to rise, 
y® Mix in half a P4 of carroway com- 
fits drop it on papers, & set it into the 
oven without working. 


But Mr. Dawson found greater 
satisfaction in a richer and more 
expensive Bath bun: — 


Take half a Pd of Flower 7 Eggs one 
Spoonfull of Yeast two Spoonfulls of 
white wine or Brandy Stir all well 
together set it to rise before ye Fire 
y® take a Pd of Butter & a P4 of 


%\——*IRD-—_—_? 


BEAUTIFUL 


Flower & work up ye Flower & Butter 
well together bake them in a pretty 
hot Oven Ye Quantity makes 2 Dozen 
Buns. 

Surely, these ‘Royal Pancakes’ 
were the King’s very own: — 

Take a Pint of Cream & half a Pd of 
Butter set it on ye Fire stir it till all ye 
Butter is melted Y" take 5 Eggs leav- 
ing out one White beat y™ very well 
with a Spoonfull & a half of Flower 
when you have stired ye Cream till 
cold mix y™ altogether y» put them 
into ye Pan which must be a copper 
one to Fry They must be fryed only 
on one side because they must be so 
thin that they wont turn, when fryed 
drop a little fine Sugar between each 
of them & serve up to Table. 

Throughout this delightfully 
intimate and informal little book 
Mrs. Dawson permitted a free 
and rather unbecoming __inter- 
mingling of household remedies 
with ‘Mince pies, Pickled Hams, 
fryed Oysters and Jelly of Cur- 
rants.’ However, these same 
‘Mince pies’ and ‘fryed Oysters’ 
have been known to seek dili- 
gently the quiet and comforting 
presence of a plain household 
remedy. 

How delicious must be these 
‘Stewed Golden Pippins’! 

Pare them, & scoop out the Core, 
put them into cold water, to 1 pd of 
pippins, half a pd of double refined 
sugar, I pint of spring water, boyld & 
scum’d, then put in yt pippins & let 
them boyle till clear, put in a little 
lemon peel, & the juice of one Lemon. 


The following ‘Stuffing for 
Ducks’ is highly recommended : — 

Take the Liver of the Ducks whilst 
raw & an Anchovy 2 or 3 sage Leaves, 
& a Little of the pulp of a Lemon, 
shred them together very small, put 
to it a Little paper & Salt & work in 
a good piece of Butter, put this stuffing 
into Yr Ducks before you Roast them. 


An old time drink of hospitality 
called ‘Mead’ was made of honey 
and lemon juice, seasoned with ‘a 
little Faggot of Rose Mary Balm 
& Sweet Briar Seed.’ 

That Mrs. Dawson was anxious 
to please the eye as well as the 
palate of her guests is evidenced 
by ‘A dish for y* Middle of Y¢ 
Table,’ made of a codling, egg- 
whites, sugar, and cream, which 
turned out to be a great, white, 
frothy heap. To this may be add- 
ed ‘a little perfume, if you like’! 

There are many meat dishes 
requiring much time, labor, and 
patience, to say nothing of ex- 
pense. But two hundred years ago 
there was plenty of time to bake, 
to boil, and to beat. Furthermore, 
‘economy’ and ‘high cost of liv- 
ing’ were unknown quantities in 
the Dawson kitchen. 














America’s 
Finest Collection 


E furnished the Japanese 

Government with more 

than 1500 flowering trees 
which they presented to Phila. 
delphia in honor of our Nation's 
150th Birthday. You can have 
these same gorgeous trees in 
your own garden. We have Japa. 
nese Rose Flowering and Wee 
ing Cherries and Flowering Cra 

in all varieties and sizes, 


Our prices are surprisingly low, 


A. E. WOHLERT 


222 Montgomery Ave. 
Narberth, Montgomery Co., Penna, 





























Plan and 


Plant Now 


for your Spring Garden of 


Darwin Tulips 


There is no month in the year in 
which your garden can give you s0 
much enjoyment, as when Darwin 
Tulips bloom in May. Plant the 
bulbs during Sept.—Oct. 


Hunt’s Perfection Bulbs 


are known throughout the States — Our 
prize-winning exhibits at Notable Spring 
Shows are positive proof of their su- 
preme quality. Take advantage of these 
Special prices, for our ‘‘Superfine Mis- 
ture’”’ of this grand race of Tulips. 
Dozen, 50c; 50 for $1.50; 75 for $2.00. 
All postpaid east of the Mississippi (tor | 
further points add 10c tor each offer). 
Beautiful Autumn Catalog F REE 


William M. Hunt & Co., Inc. 


150 Chambers Street, New York City 
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better surface for decoration. 
Test it and compare it. 








Beaver Vulcanite Hexagon Slab Shingles look 
well and protect well throughout the life of the 


BUILDERS-LISTEN 


This improved plaster wall board 
offers very important advantages —at no higher cost! 


building 





for ROOFS 


Beaver Vulcanite 
Hexagon Slab Shingles 

; Beaver Vulcanite 
Self-Spacing Shingles 

Beaver Vulcanite 


Slate and Smooth Surjaced 


Roll Roofings 
Beaver Vulcanite 
Built-to-Order Roots 
Beaver Vulcanite 
Roof Paints and Cements 


| patina wall boards are not all the 
same. Beaver Bestwall has features you 
could not get in any other board. 

Beaver Bestwall is surfaced with a special 
fibre facing of extreme toughness — made in 
the Beaver Products mills where fibre 
products have been produced for over 
twenty years. 

And this improved, exclusive, fibre facing 
gives Beaver Bestwall amazing strength 
and flexibility —the kind you find in a 
piece of hickory. 


Bestwall decorates better 
The exclusive fibre facing gives Bestwall 
a hard, cream-colored surface, especially 
sized and calendered, that takes all kinds 
of wall finishes perfectly. 

It does not become “woolly.” It is non-ab- 
sorbent. Paints bond perfectly — colors 
are not dulled by absorption. 


You save money too, on decorating labor 


More Attractive and Enduring Walls of Beaver Bestwall 


Beaver Bestwall builds stronger, more attractive walls and ceilings because of its 
exclusive fibered surfacing and solid rock core that gives it 
With all its advantages, 
Identify it by its cream color and Beav 


greater strength and a 
Bestw all costs no more. 
er trademark. 














For walls of 


Beaver American 


and materials, because a little paint or cal- 
cimine goes a long way. Little is soaked up 
by the board. You can even paper Bestwall 
and remove it again without damage to the 
surface. 


It costs no more 
From the gypsum mines to the finished 
product, both plaster and fibre facing of 
Bestwall are made in Beaver’s own mills. 
So, manufacturing cost is unusually low — 
and you can buy genuine Beaver Bestwall 
at the same price you pay for ordinary 
plaster wall boards. 
See the Beaver dealer in your locality. The 
genuine Beaver Bestwall has a distinctive, 
cream-colored fibre surface and the famous 
Beaver trade-mark. If you don’t locate a 
dealer quickly, write us. Dept. 1310. 
THE BEAVER PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Thorold, Ontario, 


Canada Londoa, England 


BEAVER 


BEST WALL 


THE SUPERIOR PLASTER WALL BOARD 


strength and low yearly cost, use 
Plaster over Beaver Gypsum 
at 





jor WALLS 


Bestewall 
Plaster Wall Board 
Beaver Fibre Wall Board 
Beaver American Plasver 


Lath 
Block 


Beaver Gypsum 


Beaver Gypsum 
Beaver 


Varnishes and Enamels 
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to the house alone. 


personal and private. 











J papel privacy which is a part of 

a true home need not be limited 
A tasteful fence 
enclosure will make the grounds as 
distinctly one’s own, as distinctly 
A wide range 
of fence styles is presented in our 
literature — gladly sent on request. 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 


219 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, O. 


AMERICAN FENCE CONSTRUCTION CO. 
223 West 57th Street, New York 


THE 


HOUSE 


BEAUTIFUL 






























Unvarnished Facts — 
Tips and Pointers 


For Beginners with 


PEONIES 


25 CENTS 
Or FREE with order for 
Collection No. 90 


$12,00 


Lady Alexander Duff 





$5.00 

La Rosiere 1.50 
Albert Crousse 1.25 
Reine Hortense 2.00 
Venus 1.50 
Grandiflora 1.00 
Adolphe Rousseau 1.75 
Delachei -75 
Eugene Bigot 1.50 
$16.25 


3 White—3 Pink—3 Red 
3 Early—3 Midseason— 
3 Late 


22D 
R. E. BELL 


Cooper Peony Gardens 
KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 

















alloway Pottery adds 

interest to the gar- 
den, sun room and hall, 
These high fired strong and 
durable terra cottas include 
shapely Jars, Bird Baths 
and Fonts, Flower Vases, 
Pots and Boxes, Gazing 
Globes, Benches, etc. 
A collection of over 300 attrac- 
tive numbers is shown in our cata- 
logue, which will be sent upon 
receipt of twenty cents in stamps. 


GATLOWAY TERRA COTTA @. 
3220 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. 











Grow Rhododendrons 


successfully by reproducing conditions 
which these sensitive shrubs enjoy in native 


environment. 


After exhaustive tests con- 


ducted at the famous LaBar Rhododendron 


Nursery, Stroudsburg, Penna., 


we offer 


RHODO-GRO 


for Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Laurels 
100 Ib. Trial Bag, $5, Your Station, 
if east of Mississippi River 


A trial will convince you that your Erica- 


Shrubs, 
R hodo-Gro 


ceous 


need Send 


(Broad-leaved Evergreens) 
check 


Write for FREE booklet. 


today. — “"-.Rhodo-Gro" — today. 


We'll ship promptly and prepay the freight. 


HYPER-HUMUS COMPANY 


Newton 


Dept. 29 





New Jersey 














WOOD FOR THE FIREPLACE 


BY 2. 1. 


N the good old days when the 

long winter evenings were 
spent in front of a huge fireplace, 
it was customary to roll on great 
uncut logs. Once ablaze, and 
flaming from the very chimney top, 
they provided both warmth and 
light, their rays flickering cheer- 
fully across the sanded floors. In 
those days, when wood was cheap 
and plentiful, so that it could be 
used with the greatest freedom, 
there was no objection to the use 
of whole logs. It is a different 
story now, when wood, although 
plentiful enough, is none too cheap. 
To burn a round, unsplit stick 
is to sacrifice some of the heat 
which the wood contains. Both 
experience and experiments have 
shown that a split stick will give 
out more heat. 

As a matter of fact, there are 
many points in connection with 
the burning of wood in fireplaces 
which are not known to the aver- 
age householder. Yet they are of 
importance, particularly at a time 
when coal is scarce and when wood 
is being burned to a much greater 
extent than in a normal winter. 
Most modern homes have fire- 
places in which wood is burned for 
the extra warmth which a fireplace 
gives as well as for the cheer which 
it imparts, this being true regard- 
less of coal strikes or other out-of- 
the-ordinary conditions. 

It is well to know, then, that 
some kinds of wood create many 
more sparks than others and so 
must be used with caution. 
Chestnut and hemlock are partic- 
ularly prone to throw sparks in 
great numbers. They _ should 
never be burned in a fireplace 
which is not protected by a spark 
guard. Chestnut is likely to be in 
any miscellaneous lot of wood 
bought from a dealer, because the 
ravages done by the chestnut 
blight have caused many farmers 
to cut off their chestnut timber. 

Some kinds of wood create much 
more smoke than other kinds. 
Black oak is a remarkable smoke 
producer. All oaks burn well but 
are difficult to start. If one wants 
a fire which will keep for a long 
time, or wood to be burned in a 
furnace, oak is especially desirable. 
Hickory, too, isa wood which burns 
for a long time. 

Perhaps, on the other hand, the 
householder desires a quick, hot 
fire. That being true, he will find 
birch and red maple more to his 
liking. Birch is a fine wood to use 
in a fireplace, starting quickly, 


FARRINGTON 


burning with a brilliant flame and 
little smoke, and making a good 
hot fire. 

Wood really has a greater heat- 
ing capacity than is commonly 
realized. Indeed, a cord of the 
best quality of hard wood has the 
same fuel value as a ton of anthra- 
cite coal. Ten average sticks of 
twenty-four-inch wood will keep a 
good open fire for an entire evening, 
For intermittent fires, wood fuel 
is as low in cost as coal. It ignites 
quickly, while a long time is re- 
quired to get coal burning freely. 

Really there is no reason why 
wood should not be burned in a 
furnace. If properly handled it 
will keep a fire overnight, and 
will provide more warmth than 
if burned in a fireplace. There are 
still furnaces in the smaller towns 
of New England which will take 
four-foot lengths of cord wood. 
These furnaces require more stok- 
ing than coal-burning heaters, 
but keep a fire through the night 
and warm a house easily. 

The different woods are valuable 
for their heating qualities in the 
following order: hickory, white 
oak, black birch, hard maple, red 
oak, yellow birch, soft maple, 
pitch pine, white birch, elm, gray 
birch, chestnut, hemlock, and 
white pine. 

Naturally, dry wood is needed 
for fireplaces and stoves in order 
to get the best results, but in a 
furnace green or partly green wood 
can be burned to even better 
advantage. It will not give out as 
much heat, perhaps, but it will 
last longer. It is easier to keep a 
furnace fire at night when partly 
green sticks are used. 

Preparing wood for fuel is not 
the difficult operation it used to 
be. With a good saw table fitted 
with a circular or cross-cut saw, a 
farmer can do rapid work. Some 
farmers are even taking their cut- 
ting equipment into the woods, 
with the result that the smaller 
trees require but little axe-cutting. 
Where wood can be sold at retail 
in stove lengths, power splitters 
are being used, and a good splitter 
can prepare from ten to fifteen 
cords in a day. 

It might have been expected a 
few years ago that the sale of wood 
would fall off rapidly with the 
introduction of modern heating 
plants, but the popularity of the 
fireplace has kept it as a market- 
able commodity. No satisfactory 
substitute for wood for a fireplace 
has yet been discovered. 
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The Health of Youth and Age 
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EATING the home that shelters the b- stalled “According to the Standard Code” 
growing child or frail old age is a ; F >= to obtain the triple endorsement of this 
serious matter. Proper heat plays a most Warm Air Heating hasbeen placed Association, the Furnace Manufacturer and 
important part in their health and comfort. om carried on, in this house at - Dealer, = ri sete cesggu yr — 
Install Warm Air Heat. It will assure Urbana, Ill., under the auspices o vide an inside tempera 
i the N al W: Air H e . 

their winter well-being. It will guard them ead Ventilating Association in co- degrees in every room with sub-zero weather 

against the double dangers of dry heat and apn lero ate oy Bin outside, ; 
outside chill. house and in the University labo- For health, home-comfort, efficiency, ease 
In this constant atmosphere of warm, Gumeagueand a soemiaa ooo of regulation and economy, insist on Warm 
racy of the “Standard Code” now Air Heat. Make certain that you obtain a 


moist, re-circulating air, human life is pro- icommnmsalanihe 
tected against the many ills which come 
from sudden weather changes, from disease 
which breeds in stagnant air, from the un- 


healthful effects of dead, dry air. 


But the furnace and fittings must be in- 


Code Installation by going to the dealer 
displaying this symbol. It is your assurance 
of a scientific installation, high-grade work- 
manship, fair prices and fulfillment of the 
Code specifications. 



























FRESH AIR 


NATIONAL WARM AIR HEATING 
and VENTILATING ASSOCIATION 


310 E. LONG STREET COLUMBUS, OHIO 





The National Warm Air Heating & Ventilating Association, 


Send us your name and we'll 310 E. Long Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

send you free of charge an Kindly mail a copy of your booklet on home heating. 
interesting booklet of valu- Name______.. : a as 
able facts about home heating. City_-- eT ee eRe oe ___. State tha 
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Shumway’s “Pedigreed ” Bulbs 


Produce the Anticipated Results 


Contracts with the Holland growers specified largest sizes. Therefore 
in ordering you are assured the choice of their stock. 

Plant bulbs in quantity this fall for a gorgeous display of radiant 
blooms next Spring. For your consideration a selection of a few of 
the outstanding varieties of Darwin and Breeder Tulips are listed below. 


Name Color  ‘"fieepes 
Pride of Haarlem Rose Carmine - $4.50 
Clara Butt - - -SalmonPink + 4.25 
Valentin - - - - Light Violet - 6.50 
Dream - - - = Delicate Lilac- 4.50 
Bartigon - - - + Carmine Crimson 5.75 
Baronne de La 





Superfine Collections 
Largest Size Bulbs 


Varieties 100 50 


Tonnaye - - - Vivid Pink - 4.50 | Darwin Tulips 15 $3.75 $1.95 
InglescombeYellow Clear Yellow - 4.50 Breeder Tulips 10 4.00 2.10 
Golden Bronze- - Golden Hue - 5.00 | CottageTulips 8 3.50 1.5 
Cardinal Manning Rosy Violet - 5.00 | Crocus . 2.50 1.30 
Zulu +--+ -- - Almost Black - 4.25 | Narcissus . 5 9.75 5.00 








Special collection of above: 
1000 bulbs—100 ofeach . $42.00 All Prices Include Transportation 
500 bulbs— 50 of each 21.50 Charges to Your Home 


Catalog illustrated in colors lists a great variety of Tulips, Narcissi, Hyacinths, 
Crocus, Peonies, Lilies, etc. Sent free on request. Write for it today. 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Seedsman, Department B 


(Established 1870) 
118-122 So. First St., Rockford, Ill. 
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Privacy need 7 
NOT be a problem— 


Page Wire Link Fence protects 
homes and estates the year 
around at low cost for upkeep. 
Woven of Copper-Bearing Steel 
or Armco Ingot Iron (purest 
iron made) heavily galvanized 


Owners of Page fenced property 
know the true meaning of the 
word “‘Home.” Lawns and gar- 
densare safe against allintrusion. 
Mischievous children and stray 
animals—the malicious intruder 
—cannotclimboverorunderPage after weaving, its fabric resists 
Fence. It discourages prowlers. rust. 
Bi National Distribution 
Write for the name of the nearest distributor and interesting literature. No obligation. 


PAGE FENCE & WIRE PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION 
215 North Michigan Avenue, Department 710, Chicago, Illinois 
Distributing wire link products made by the 
Page Steel & Wire Company, Bridgeport, Connecticut 
An Associate Company of the American Chain Company, Incorporated 
District Offices: Chicago + New York + Pittsburgh + San Francisco 
In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 





TRADE MARK 
America’s 
JSrs wire 
feace- (883 


PAGE FENCE) 





OVER THE FENCE 


We will pay $2.00 for items for this column — the kind of garden- 
ing information that you have learned by actual experience, and 


would exchange with your neighbor ‘over the fence.’ 


No item should 


be over two hundred words long. Address contributions to Over the 
Fence Editor, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass., and enclose stamped, 
self-addressed envelope if you wish unaccepted material returned. 
Note: The items printed here this month, with the exception of 
the first one, are taken from the House Beautiful Gardening Manual 
to be published by the Atlantic Monthly Company next month. 


SLUG is a slippery creature 

in more ways than one, and 
it is next to impossible to rid a 
garden of slugs during daylight 
hours. Slow of movement though 
they are, they always manage to 
hide away where they can’t be 
reached, while the sun is shining; 
for a slug exposed even for a few 
minutes to the direct rays of the 
sun is a dead slug, and his instinc- 
tive fear of sunlight makes him 
careful to select a deep crack ina 
wall, the under side of a board- 
walk, or some other cool and ob- 
scure place where sunlight and 
other enemies cannot reach him. 
A few hours after sunrise, even, 
the telltale trail of slime which he 
leaves in his slow journey has 
been dried up by the sun and blown 
away by the wind, so daylight 
hunting for him is unsatisfactory. 
He may be snared, however, if 
hunted with an electric hand- 
flashlight, for, covered with slime 
as he is, he glistens in the rays of 
the flashlight and betrays his po- 
sition. He can’t run for cover. 
He can’t even get under way in 
less than about five minutes. 
Pluck him from his victim plant 
with gloved fingers, crush him to 
earth with your heel, and that 
particular slug is no more. 


pa 


ie horse manure Is piled too loose- 
ly, it will ferment too rapidly 
and much of its valuable plant 
food will escape in gaseous form. 
Indicative of this poor treatment 
are the odor of ammonia and dry 
chips with white mould or ‘fire- 
fang’ on them. It is better for the 
gardener to obtain manure in the 
fresh state and pile it in a compact 
mass; then, if he finds it ferment- 
ing too rapidly, he can cool it by 
turning the hose on it and further 
compacting it. 

Word now comes that asynthetic 
manure is being used in England 


with great success. The advan- 
tages of this produce, which can 
be made in four months, are that 
it possesses all the chemical and 
physical qualities of the barnyard 
manures; that it is odorless; that 
it does not attract flies; that it does 
not contain any weed seeds; and 
that the plant food bound up in it 
is not lost by leaching. 
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VERGREENS and _ shrubs 

need fertilizing only when they 
are in the growing state or when 
they aretransplanted. Cow manure 
placed deep in the pit when plant- 
ing, a mulch of straw during the 
growing season, and a covering of 
well-rotted manure in the fall 
afford the best fertilizing scheme 
for newly transplanted or growing 
evergreens. When they become 
established they need no further 
care, except in the case of an old, 
worn-out evergreen tree, which may 
be brought back to life by a lib- 
eral mulch of barnyard manure 
around its roots. Lime should 
never be used on conifers. 


ew 


OR a hedge over 4’, the plants 
should be set 24” to 30” apart; 
for a hedge 3’ to 4’ high, 9” to 
12” apart; and for a hedge 1’ 
high or less, they should be set 


4” apart. 


SEED bed must be kept con- 

stantly moist, for the great- 
est catastrophe that can happen 
to a seedling is to allow the soil in 
which it has been planted to be- 
come dry and hard. Also, before 
germination can take place the 
soil must be warmed either by 
the sun, by artificial heat, or by 
the presence of manure. This heat 
supply should be fairly constant, 
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! FRENCH 
Hand-Made Furniture 


HE art value and fine craftsmanship 

of the masterpieces of former cen- 
turies have been preserved in this mod- 
ern hand-made furniture. Yet it con- 
forms with present-day ideas of comfort 
and practicability. Withal, it is moderate 
in price. 
If your dealer does not handle French Furniture, write us and 
we will see that you are served satisfactorily. 


1926 521 
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Branded underneath every piece, this mark aid samniiaih aiarenein 4 P : F 
ee rater Sere eon e STAPLETON SUITE és typical of the furniture used in the old country manor house of the 


is a guarantee of quality 


early Jacobean period bi 
and English pear wood with 


pted to modern requirements. These pieces are fashioned of maple 
rich contrasting panels of English burl maple. The handpainted 





W M. x F F RENCH & CoO f designs are beautifully delineated in subdued shades of dull green, gold and rust. The whole is 


covered with an overglaze, blending the tones and enhancing the general appearance of the suite. 


Interior Decorators Makers of Fine Furniture 
94 Eighth St. So. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Which is your 
BOSTON ? 


The Boston of the colleges, 
beloved of thousands of Welles- 
ley girls and Harvard and 
Tech men, all over the world: 
The Boston of the tourists, who 
come to venerate the historic 
shrines? The Boston of school 
day memories, “‘/isten my chil- 
dren and you shall bear,” of 


Paul Revere and Bunker Hill. : 
If you’ve ever been to Bos- ? FOOT S TOOL 
ton, are ever coming, or if you % 

know Boston only out of your : not only adds charm and 
Ries fain ah 1 i Gh \ beauty to your room, but 
istory books, you enjoy | serves as a splendid rest for 
“Tue Cotor or AN Otb Ciry” the feet while reading or 


the new Map of Boston. Old | oengrae 
enough to show the Mayflower | 

in the Harbor, and a Pilgrim | Oe 

Father in the stocks on Charles | ie 

street jail; new enough to in- 
clude the Repertory Theater 
and the not-yet-ready Statler 


Hotel. 


Mahogany finished egg-shaved 
fogs. nuine 


Printed in five colors 26” x 38 





and comes in an envelope which | ¥ THE FRENCH HOUSE 
reproduces part of the design Me "fae ae 
Gertiemen 
v ‘ 
$2.00 
4 a 
Mounted on Canvas OT ne oi a 


$4.00 nt oO Bive and taupe 


is mot exactly as represented 





Please add ten cents for postage 
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Field-grown ROSES 
for Fall Planting 


HE man or woman who succeeds best in any undertaking 
is the one who looks — who prepares ahead, who, in 
fact, does things in the right way and at the right time. 








No less disinterested authorities than the editor of this and 
other like magazines, and Dr. J. Horace McFarland, editor 
of the American Rose Annual, recommend and even urge the 
Fall planting of field-grown roses. 


Peterson Roses have a reputation, approached by no others, 
for living and thriving when Fall planted. 

Surely when people in Maine and Vermont, as well as in 
less severe climates, can plant our roses in the Fall in lots of 
50 to 150 with the loss of but one plant or none at all, you 
too, can succeed. 

And, if you have doubts, I’ll guarantee your full success. 

Full details in the 1926 Fall edition of “A Little Book About 


Roses’ sent on request. 


George H. Peterson 


Rose and Peony Box 80 
Specialist Fair Lawn, N. J. 
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Just What Is The 
Thing To Plant? 


others about ‘‘a shady 


Some ask it about “that sunny spot,” ( 
situations, or moist 


place’; still others wonder what to do in dry 
spots. 


perennials for every conceivable 


Facts are that we have hardy 


situation. 

We have prepared some 
leaflets that contain the 
very information you de- 
sire about different 
plants for different soils 
and situations. 

You'll find these leaflets 
a mine of valuable in- 


formation. And they are 
free — gladly sent on 
request, 


Bulbs, too, 
for Garden and nobler 


No hardy border is complete without a liberal sprinkling of ats ately Breeder or 


Darwin Tulips or the more graceful Cottage Tulips or Daftfodi 


The Rockgarden as well should hold some of the dainty encilonis and Grape 
Hyacinths, Blue Bells, Crocuses and the most interesting botanical species of 
Tulips in which we specialize. Our bulbs are the product of expert growers in 
Holland. 


Fall Catalog FREE It’s the best ever. Truthfully pictures and 

describes reliable plants and bulbs for 
your garden, at prices you'll consider fair. Please ask for this guide to fall garden- 
making today, mentioning this publication 


$ AdNayside Gardens Co 


largest Growers of Hardy Plants in America 


E. H.-Schultz, Pres. J. J. Grullemans, Sec. Treas. 
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To plant Schling Quality Bulbs this Fall 


Order them NOW —these tip-top bulbs at rock-bottom prices. — 
For example — 





100 DARWIN TULIPS $4.00 


Choicest first-size bulbs, sure to bloom. Schling’s Special Mixture 
made he ¢ of ten of the finest named varieties not at all the ordi- 
nary field-grown mixture. 

A $6 value for only $4 or if you prefer 50 bulbs for $2.50 











SIX SPLENDID COLLECTIONS 


100 Single Early Tulips — 10 named varieties. Bloom April and May $6.50 
100 Double Early Tulips in named varieties. Bloom April and May 7.50 
100 Darwin Tulips — in 10 named varieties. Immense flowers. Stems 
314 feet tall. May to June....... ee 
100 Cottage Tulips in 10 named varieties. Grandmother's tulips more 
beautiful than ever. May and June 5.50 


100 Breeder or Art Tulips 5 named varieties. Wonderful shades of 
bronze, orange, buff, and apricot. May and June. 
100 Parrot or Orchid Tulips — in 5 named varieties. . . 


o@- Also these Lovely Heralds of Spring "Wy 


(Barred from import Jan. Ist, 1926) 


8.50 
6.50 


100 Crocus in 4 named varieties. $4.00 
100 Scilla Sibirica (Blue Squills) 6.00 
100 Giant Snowdrops. ; 5.00 
100 Blue Grape Hyacinths ; 3.50 
100 Chinodoxa (Glory -of- the- Snow) 4.00 
The above 500 bulbs ($22.50 value) Special $18.00 
Plant these bulbs now and generously, and we promise you a Winter of 


pleasant anticipation, a Springtime of delightful Surprises, and years of 


happy memories. 


REMEMBER! — This is your last chance this year 


Schlings Bulbs 58th St. & Madison Ave. 


New York City 
MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, Inc. 


Send for our Bulb 
Book. Lists of 
choicest worth- 
bulbs for 
planting indoors or 
Free on re- 
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although variations in temperature 
are less trying for the young plant 
then variations in moisture. The 
time to plant seeds differs with the 
different types of seeds, since upon 
maturity they enjoy a period of 
inactivity which varies in length 
from a few weeks in some seeds to 
years in others. As a rule, they 
should be planted at the expi- 
ration of this period of rest. Such 
times are discovered only as a re- 
sult of study and experience. For 
example, the seed of Eryngium 
maritimum (seaholly) should be 
planted immediately it is gathered, 
while seeds of hawthorns require 
two years to germinate. 


bl 


INES are usually deep-root- 

ed and so require an ample 
space deeply prepared and a gen- 
erous amount of manure well 
mixed with the soil. 


7 


HE essentials for a good 

lawn are a well-drained, deep- 
ly prepared foundation and a 
liberal supply of humus, and no 
lawn will grow when stagnant 
water saturates the subsoil, or 
where there is no humus. 

HE soil where alpines are 

found is composed of broken 
rock, grading to crumbling earth, 
in which humus is supplied by de- 
cayed vegetation and not by ma- 
nure. Thissame repast may be pre- 
pared by mixing one-third sand, 
one-third fine rotted leaf mould, 
and one-third garden loam. The 
sand should be granitic or cal- 
careous to suit the taste of the 
plant in it. It is said that 95% of 
the alpines live in a sweet soil and 
crave lime, so that a soil with a 
neutral or slightly alkaline reac- 
tion will be found agreeable to the 
majority of rock plants. 


a 


ULTIVATION should be giv- 
en to trees and shrubs when 
they are young, when striving to 
grow under difficult conditions (as 
in the city), and until they are 
thoroughly established after trans- 
planting. This cultivation should 
extend as far as the spread of the 
roots, and should be given as often 
as necessary to prevent the ground 
from becoming hard. 
An exception to the above rule 
is found in the case of rhododen- 


drons, whose surface roots are 
injured if the soil about them js 
disturbed. Therefore, they should 
not be cultivated, but should be 
kept mulched during both summer 


and winter. 


REESand shrubs should not be 

watered after September 1, 
with the exception of rhododen- 
drons, which should be well soaked 
just before the ground freezes for 
the winter. If this is done, the 
leaves will not droop. The flower 
border also should not be watered 
after this date, for water stimu- 
lates growth, and all plants should 
be allowed to ripen off naturally, 
preparatory for the winter. 


» 


HE time to put on winter cov- 

ering is after the ground has 
frozen hard. Few plants are in- 
jured by freezing. On the con- 
trary, experiments have proved 
that those of the north temper- 
ate zone require it for their full 
development. They should be al- 
lowed to freeze, after which they 
should be covered to keep them 
in this state of cold storage until 


spring. 


OSES should be allowed to 
harden off before being put 

to bed for the winter. After the 
ground has been lightly frozen by 
atemperature slightly below freez- 
ing, the bushes should be banked 
9” to 12” with soil which prefer- 
ably is not taken from the rose 
bed, but brought in from elsewhere. 
Then alight, loose covering, which 
will protect the exposed parts 
from the sun’s rays and drying 
winds, yet will afford a free circu- 
lation of air, should be applied 
after the ground has completely 
frozen. For this, manure and 
leaves are unsuitable, for they 
soon become a soggy mass, Fot- 
ting the stems. Evergreen boughs, 
the stems and leaves of the Jap- 
anese grasses, or salt marsh hay, 
make an excellent covering. If 
the hybrid teas winter unsuccess 
fully treated in this manner, they 


should be dug up and the entire 


plant buried in a trench with soil. 
The following spring they should 
be reset and severely pruned back. 
If preferred, their roots may be 
loosened on one side, and then 
they may be laid flat on the 
ground and covered with soil. 
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stiff board, eighteen by twenty-two inches (18” x 22”). 7. Approximately 100 designs, in addition to the prize designs. will be se- 
rose lected to form an exhibition which will be shown in important cities from the | 
ere. } 2. Designs may be presented by any medium, but the colors must be ob- east to the west coast. Our experience has proved that it is of distinct ad- i 
hich & | tained through the use of blue, yellow, red, and black. vantage to the artist to have his work so displayed, and unless a contestant | 
zi E states to the contrary on the card enclosed with the design we shall consider 
arts & No lettering should be put on the de sign by the artist unless it is an in- that we have his consent to exhibit his design. 
‘ing & texral part of the design. Even then it is suggested that the lettering 
) § be drawn instead on tracing paper placed over the design, to which it 8. Designs must be securely wrapped in heavy stitf cardboard. Corrugated 
rcu- § can be later transferred by the artist if the design is used. Space for the cardboard has been found unsatistactory. They must be sent prepaid or 
lied & title, HousE BEAUTIFUL, and a subtitle — Building, Planting, Furnishing —at delivered to the Competition Committee, House Beautitul, 8 Arlington 
tel\ 2 the top, and the date line at the bottom, should be considered in making the Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
€ 3 design. 
and ‘ 9, All designs entered in the competition are submitted at the risk of the 
hey 4. The artist's name must not appear on the face of the design; but on the owner. We will not be responsible tor the loss of, or damage to, des 
ss back before mounting and on the back of the mount must be drawn a pseudo- through fire, theft, or other cause while in transit cr in our custody 
rot- nym or device, which is again put on two cards 3” x5” in size on which the 
ghs, artist's name and addressare typewritten. These 10. Designs will not be acknowledged unless a | 
Pea cards should be placed in an envelope, which self-addressed postcard inscribed with a state- 
|ap- | should then be glued to the back of the mount. ment of the receipt of the covers is enclosed with Bidens PME PP 
lay, It more than one design is sent, it should be so the design. Designs will be returned as promptly 
If stated on both cards. Any characteristic sig- as possible after the awards have been made, but 
nature may later, at the request of the artist, some delay to the large number of covers 
eSS- be added to designs accepted, before they are received is inevitable. If a contestant desires to 
hey reproduced. call for his design, he should so state on the card 
+” containing his name He will then be notified 
tire. 5. If the owner of a design wishes it returned, the when his design is ready tor delivery. It cannot 
oil. cards which he sends with each entry should so be collected re this notification is sent. 
Id state, and either postage should be enclosed in the 
ui envelope with the card, or a request made that 11. The P1 Designs and those which are pur- 
ick. the design be returned express collect. A design chased will become the property of the House 
be will be insured only it postage is sent to cover it, Beautiful Publishing Company, Inc. 
or when insurance is requested if it is to be sent 
hen express collect. Jf no mention of the return of @ 12. All entries must be received at the following 
the design is made, it will be destroyed. address on or before January 14, 1927. 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CO. 
ae Prin tan, 8 ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON 17, MASS sey oper 
‘eens — — j 
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Model 35, six-tube receiver, with ONE Dial. What could be 
simpler? Price, less tubes and batteries, but with battery cable 


attached, $70 


Do you know of 
any other radio set 
that will do this ? 


rr 
There’s something new and exciting in 
Radio. Itis Atwater Kent ONE Dial control. 
When we say you do all the tuning with 
ONE Dial, that is exactly what we mean. 
Some so-called single dial receiving sets 
are equipped with subsidiary tuning devices 
with which you have to fiddle to hear a 
broadcast program clearly. Atwater Kent 
sets need none and have none. In them 
You get genuine ONE Dial control, without 
an “if” or a “perhaps.” 
_ Just turn the single dial until you hear the 
first station come in. Then turn it a tiny bit 
farther and hear another. Keep turning and 
a veritable procession of stations files past 
you. When you have got the most out of 
this thrill, turn back to the program you 


KADDIIO 


Model seven-tube ONE Dial re- 


ceiver, 


ess tubes and batteries, but 


with battery cable attached, $140.00 


Mode! 30, six-tube 
ONE Dial receiver. 
Less tubes and bat- 
teries, but with bat- 
tery cable attached, 


$85.00 


Model H Speaker, 
dark brown crystal- 
line finish, $21.00 


Model 20 Com 
five-tube Three Dial 
receiver. Less tubes 
and batteries, but 
with battery cable | 
attached , $60.00 


Prices slightly higher 
west of the Rockies, 


and in Canada 


2 | | 


with gold. The golden name plate (left) shows a Spanish 


galleon in low relief 


like best. You don’t have to search. You 
get it instantly. 

That’s a test! Try it with an Atwater 
Kent ONE Dial. You summon all the sta- 
tions on the air within range with ONE 
Dial—with one hand—and the station 
you want in a split second. 

Let an Atwater Kent dealer show you 
what veal ONE Dial operation means—in 
swiftness and ease of operation, in tone, 
in volume, selectivity, range—in all that 


Radio should be. 


EVERY SUNDAY EVENING: The Atwater Kent Radio 

Hour brings you the stars of opera and concert, in Radio’s 

finest program. Hearit at 9.15 Eastern ‘Time, 8.15 Central 

‘lime, through: 

»York wear. Cleveland weae. Pittsburgh 

. A ae sh, 

sare § WGR iffalo 

n es ‘ woc. . Davenport 

WGN... Chica; sp ... St. Louis 

ww)... . Detroit 

Write for illustrated booklet of Arwater Kent Radio 

ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING CQ, 

A. Atu 1 


4748 WissAHICKON AVENUE PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
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TreAgUR TROVE! 


Karnaks — Aristocrat of 
American Wiltons, Deep 
piled chenilles. Axminsters 
of quality. Tapestries and 
velvets. 


Rugs and Carpets 


36 


Jewels and plate and gold, and bales 
of rich carpets from the Summer Palace. 
Plunder from the battered Chinese junk 
whose Royal dragon-sails are no pro 
tection from the swart Mongolian ban- 
dits! These and many other fancies rise 
from musing on the storied pattern of 
this beautiful’ Koran worsted Wilton 


—truly a Mohawk Masterpiece. 
Long, sturdy wools from Aleppo and 
Karadi and Kandahar. Classic tradition 
or peasant folk-lore skilfully blended 
into patterns made for today’s home 
needs. Long years of wear made sure by 
careful craftsmanship and rigid tests. 


W. & J. Sloane, the distinguished Interior Decorators, will advise you without 
charge as to the proper floor covering for your individual rooms. Write today 
for blank form for use in submitting your rug or carpet problem. Address 
Mohawk Dept., W. & J. Sloane, 579 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


MOHAWK RUCS 


MOHAWK CARPET MILLS, INC: Ansterdam, VY 








